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This is a graceful example of seventeenth-century work, essentially simple in 
design and devoid of carved enrichments, except for the rosettes in the pediment. 


STONE PORCH 
MANOR HOUSE 


BOLTON-ON-SWALE 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


NENA HE little stone porch from the 
Au Manor House, Bolton-on- 
iy Swale, is a most graceful 
example of seventeenth-cen- 
tury work. It is essentially 
simple in design and devoid 
of carved enrichments, if 
we except the rosettes in the 
scrolls terminating the broken pediment. These, 
however, are extremely useful, and focus the 
attention on the square panel placed between 
them, which was probably intended to bear arms 
ora monogram. The pilasters in the shape ot 
panels are of a graceful design, and finish with 
light capitals which carry a wide unornamented 
frieze. A simple architrave immediately frames 
the opening to the door. The conceit of the 
moulded coigns is curious and pleasing. 

Originally the springing of the pediment carried 
finials, which have unfortunately perished, leaving 
only their bases. The details of the glazed door 
and frame are vigorous and of the type employed 
by Wren. 

The doorway from Wimborne, although of a 
much more conventional kind, 15 no less pleasing. 
Being joined up with the window over it, it gains 
in importance, and gives considerable dignity to 
the entrance, which is further enhanced by its 
approach of steps. The doorway itself is ofa fairly 
usual type, brackets placed clear of the architrave 
оп a slight plain pilaster carry the pediment, and 
brackets placed on the return give additional rich- 
nessto it. To this effect the carving in the frieze, 
although poor in style, contributes. Indeed, the 
craftsman who essayed this decoration had but a 
'prentice and a heavy hand. The curve outwards 
of the outer part of the stonework to the door 
gives strength to the composition, and was a form 
much employed by Kent. A pleasant wrought- 
iron railing, circled like the plan of the steps, 
leads up to the door, and some ingenuity is dis- 
played in the working out of the ornamental 
panels to suit the circle and the rake of the steps. 
The standards finishing the rail are cast, and 
show how easily and well the smiths of the eigh- 
teenth century combined wrought and cast iron. 

The “ King’s House," from the Close, Salis- 
bury, is of quite a different style from the Judges’ 
House illustrated last month. It would seem 
to have been erected about the end of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century, and was the 
occasional abode of English Monarchs during the 
Royal progresses through the West. In the reign 
of James I it became the residence of Sir Thomas 
Sadler, with whom that king always lodged when 
in that part of the country. Our illustration 
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shows a fine bay window and gable of the late six- 
teenth century, the whole carefully proportioned. 
It should be noted how the upper lights of the 
windows decrease bv a gradual diminution—the 
upper divisions are less than the lower by the 
thickness of the transom. The details of the 
mullions and transoms are shown in the usual 
way. А curious effect is given to the gable by the 
different slopes of the sides. 

The whole effect is one of great charm, and 
the materials—old red bricks and weather-beaten 
stone—have a charming texture. 

Sundials, while making a graceful ornament to 
a garden, on a larger scale can add dignity to a 
public place. Their form is legion, and their 
mottoes alone might supply material for a mono- 
graph—mottoes that tell of the passage of the 
winged hours, of youth and sunshine, of flowers 
and their fragrance. Although long divorced 
from usefulness, their disuse is a great loss; for 
nothing can so well mark the centre of a garden, 
no shape of vase or figure can preserve the savour 
of old memories so well, as the quaint shape of a 
sundial, with its verse of pleasant or woeful pre- 
sage, moss-grown pedestal or rose-entwined shaft 
and shadow-darting gnomon. Тһе ancient 
makers of sundials exercised great skill in devis- 
ing curious and intricately-shaped hollows to 
captivate the sun to the lowly work of counting 
thehours. Besides this latter kind, of which that 
at Wilton is a specimen, and the simple gnomon, 
there is another type, thecrown or summit of which 
is cut to many facets, each of which bears a tiny 
gnomon. Queen Mary's dial in Holyrood is a good 
example. It is raised from the ground by a few 
steps shaped toan octagon on plan. Therise of each 
step 1s ornamented by a panel, and a simple shaft 
carries the dial of many facets. At Woodhouslee, in 
Scotland, there is a dial with curious sinkings and 
hollows—spherical, diamond-shaped—cut to the 
shape of hearts, cubes, and other forms, which 
seems to be much the type of which the dial at 
Wilton is a good example. Unfortunately the 
latter is so much decayed that it is quite impossi- 
ble to make out the design, howbeit it 15 appar- 
ently one of considerable richness and intricacy. 
And although it has been impossible to restore the 
very vital part ofthe design—the dial—yet it was 
thought that its general form, its pleasant grada- 
tion from the octagonal base to the vase forming 
the apex, was worth recording. The introduction 
of the small balls carrying the various stages is 
extremely effective. Its general design reminds 
one of town crosses, such as those at Cellardyke, 
Inverkeithing, and Scone, and many other places. 

J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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STONE PORCH, MANOR HOUSE 
BOLTON-ON-SWALE 
MEASURED AND DRAWN 

BY C. WINKWORTH ALLEN 
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DOORWAY 
WIMBORNE, DORSET 
THE KING'S HOUSE, SALISBURY 
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This is a pleasing though conventional example. Being joined up with the window over it 
adds to its importance, and contributes, with the steps, considerable dignity to the entrance. 


DOORWAY, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


MEASURED AND DRAWN 
BY THEO. G. SCOTT 
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This house is of quite a different style from the Jud£es' House, Salisbury, illustrated last month. 
It was probably erected at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
was the occasional abode of the English Monarchs during the Royal progresses through the West. 
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This sundial is an example of the ancient skill in devising curious and intricately- 
shaped hollows to captivate the sun to the lowly work of counting the hours. 


SUNDIAL AT WILTON 
MEASURED AND 'DRAWN 
BY H. A. McQUEEN 
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АКТ AND NATURE ON 
A SCOTCH STREAM 


Photo: T. Lewis 


The dam and salmon ladder are part of the works on the Ardkinglas Estate, where Mr. Lorimer has built a large house 
for Sir Andrew Noble, Bart. The dam is built across the River Kinglas to get a head of water for the electric-light 
turbines. The power house alongside the stream is built of boulders taken from its bed. The salmon ladder on {h2 
left side of the dam enables the fish to get up the river from Loch Fyne, close by which the house is situated. 


DAM AND SALMON LADDER 
ARDKINGLAS ESTATE, ARGYLLSHIRE 
Н. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A., ARCHITECT 
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E. b. REYNOLDS 


ON THE IMPERIAL MOSQUES 


OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the preceding articles the 
progressive development of the 
Imperial mosques in planning 
and construction has been 
traced,’ and the Yeni Valideh 
Mosque has been described in 
detail as representing a typical 
example of the mature accom- 
plishment of Turkish builders; but little has been 


said as to the methods and motives of decoration. 


PART IV 


are merely illuminated and overlaid with a thin 
film of colour and delicate incision. Hence, while 
Western decoration is inseparably bound up with 
the structure and gives richness of form and relief, 
Eastern decoration, on the other hand, is distinct 
from the structure and gives richness of colour 
and texture. 
of the Oriental method, and its incrustation of 
marble and mosaic 15 replaced in Turkish mosques 
Thus in 


S. Sophia is a pre-eminent instance 


by tile-work and painted decoration. 
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Photo: Sebah and Joailler 


The grandfather clock on the extreme left is a quaint addition to a Turkish mosque. 
This mosque, which is quite small, is unrivalled for the beauty of its tile-work. 


MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: INTERIOR VIEW 


The essentially Oriental method of building lies 
in the development of structural surfaces, and 
Is opposed in principle to the Western method of 
developing the structural lines. Thesame radical 
distinction is followed in decoration; for while the 
broken light and shade of Western building is 
further emphasised by the high relief of quasi- 
structural motives and deeply cut 


carving, the broad surfaces of Oriental building 


decorative 


! See the preceding articles published in the February, May, 
and July numbers of THE ARCHITECTURAL Review. By an 
error in the July number the drawing of the Ahmed Mosque, 
showing its six minarets, was described as the Yeni Valideh 


Mosque. 
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these mosques there is no richness of form such 
as was given to Western Gothic by its clustered 
piers, its wall-arcading, and its recessed orders of 
moulding and tracery; but all the architectural 
forms are of an extreme severity, the arches un- 
moulded, the domes and cupolas without ribs, 
the walls flat and only relieved by the square 
projections of the piers; and all the surfaces of 
masonry were regarded as a broad ground pre- 
pared for an applied decoration of colour and 
pattern which completed their real intention. 
Thus the Turkish resembled the Byzantine 
method of decoration, but the motives of decora- 


tion were utterly different. Christianity had given 
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a system of symbolism to Byzantine religious art 
which filled its decoration with mystical meaning, 
and entirely distinguished it from secular decora- 
tion; and the intensely personal character of the 
faith encouraged the use of the human figure as 
the chief motive of design. But the abstract 
ethics of Mohammedanism forbade such personal 
or symbolic representation of its ideals, and its 
religious decoration has no special character 
which separates it from secular work beyond the 
more frequent occurrence of sacred inscription. 
Forbidden the use of human or even animal 


figures, Saracenic artists sought their motives of 


decoration in flowers and geometrical patterns, 
and from these restricted elements they evolved a 
system of design in which their characteristic 
genius revelled in skilful complexity and infinite 
variety. 

TILE-WORK. 

In the Imperial mosques of Constantinople 
the extent and position of the tile-work varies 
considerably. The Mecca-niche is usually thus 
decorated, but no other rule seems to have become 
established. The walls above the galleries in the 
Ahmed and Yeni Valideh mosques are lined with 
tiles throughout up to the springing of the aisle- 
arches, as also are the four central piers of the 
latter; but many of the Imperial mosques have 
no tile-work except on the eastern wall. It seems 
as though their areas of wall-surface were too 
vast for a complete system of such a costly and 
laborious decoration, and it is only in the turbehs 
and in one or two of the smaller mosques that a 
consistent treatment was followed. The turbehs 
are the mausoleums containing the tombs of the 
Sultans, and are placed in the gardens to the east 
ofthe mosques. They are usually octagonal in 
plan, and their internal walls are frequently lined 
with tiles from the floor up to the level of the 
stalactite corbelling which carries the dome. Per- 
haps the finest instance of a tile-lined turbeh is 
that of the Shah Zadeh Mosque, and the small 
mosque of Rustem Pacha is unrivalled in the 
beauty and completeness of its tile-decoration.? 


? There is a curious and probably true tale as to the tiles of 
this mosque, and it explains the reason why the great mosque of 
Suleiman I remains with walls merely plastered. It is said that 
the Sultan sent for Persian workmen to make the tiles for his 
new mosque, and they built their kilns just outside the walls of 
the city, and set to work. 
compelled by Rustem Pacha, the Sultan's son, to make tiles for 
his own mosque, and those for the Suleiman Mosque were never 
made after all. The internal masonry had been only roughly 
worked, and could not be left exposed, and it was there'ore 
finished with plaster. 
that it confirms the Persian origin which the character of Turkish 
tile-design suggests. 
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But during his absence they were 


This account is specially interesting in 


I4 


The Turkish tile-work at Brusa has been men- 
tioned, but the work at Constantinople differs 
from it in several particulars. Тһе patterns 
are no longer raised in slightly modelled relief, 
but are expressed only by colour on a flat sur- 
face. The colouring is still mainly of rich dark 
blue, but is less heavy and more intermixed 
with white, and the use of gold was entirely 
discontinued. Finally the designs became less 


Photo: 
The greatest richness of pattern is disclosed here, the motive 
of the separate panels being a vase of flowers set in a 
ground of blossom and foliage. The stalactite corbel- 
ling above is carried out in a delicately veined marble. 


MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: THE MECCA NICHE 


Sedah and Joailler 


geometrical, and floral motives were employed 
more freely; while the old angular Cufic script 
was abandoned for the flowing Arabic 
characters. 

The tile-work of the Rustem Pacha Mosque 
may be taken as typical of the best period of the 


more 
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Photo: Sebah and Joailler 
The tiling on the left-hand side is shown in detail on the next page. 


MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: TILE-WORK 


art at Constantinople. The windows and doors 
are framed with stone architraves, and the arcades 
which support the galleries show their stone 
arches; but with these exceptions the whole of 
the internal walls and piers are lined with tiles up 
to the springing of the aisle arches. The various 
designs usually repeat with each tile, and produce 
“all over " patterns which are framed into large 
panels, with running borders placed on the internal 
and external angles of the walls and piers. The 
spandrels of the gallery-arcades are specially de- 
signed according to their shapes, and they also 
are surrounded with borders, The greatest rich- 
ness of pattern is reserved for the Mecca-niche. 
The five sides of its recess are each treated as a 
separate panel, a vase filled with flowers being set 
in a ground of blossom and foliage, and the head 
of the panel being closed with an arabesque 
canopy. The recess of the niche is covered by 
stalactite corbelling worked in delicately-veined 
marble, and the whole is surrounded by a double 
border of superbly-designed tiles which separates 
above the niche and encloses a sacred inscrip- 
tion. 

Many of the floral types are difficult to identify 
with any actual species, and seem to have been 
evolved from traditional forms which have lost 
their natural likeness, and which, during the long 
progress of the art, wererecreated with the strange 
fantastic beauty of an imaginary fairyland of 
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flowers. The stems are usually slen- 
der, bearing leaflets and buds ; and the 
foliage is long and narrow, deeply ser- 
rated, and tapering to a fine point. 
The simpler flower-forms suggest the 
rose, the daisy, and the cornflower, and 
in the more elaborate types there is a 
suggestion of that pomegranate form 
which appears so constantly in Persian 
art; but in many cases the flowers 
are laid one within the other, and 
so interlaced with arabesques and 
fringed with foliage that their beauty 
is no longer natural, but that of a 
most exquisite art. But, with all this 
highly-conventionalised design, the 
flowers and foliage still retain the 
abstract qualities of nature in their 
springing vigour of growth, their 
delicacy and freedom of outline, their 
subtle gradation of series and scale ; 
and it is in this rare combination of 
natural qualities and decorative selec- 
tion that these tiles are of such sur- 
passing beauty. 

The stems of the foliage are sometimes 
arranged in arabesque patterns, and the flowers 
are often grouped with regular recurrence ; 
but geometrical design is mainly used as a basis 
for setting out the floral motives, and is sug- 
gested rather than openly expressed. But an im- 
portant exception to this general rule occurs in the 
outer border around the Mecca-niche, and its mag- 
nificent design of interlaced scrolls is a true develop- 
ment of the earlier geometrical work at Brusa. The 
design is large in scale, measuring 17} in. wide and 
repeating at intervals of 3 ft. біп. Тһе scrolls are 
of a complex type with cusped ends and branches, 
and they are reversed and superimposed on each 
other so that they form a traceried pattern them- 
selves, and at the same time leave regularly shaped 
interspaces on the ground. The. interspaces are 
decorated with running stems bearing large 
flowers, and the scrolls are inlaid with sprays of 
blossom alternating with the cloud form which is 
so constant a motive in Indian and Japanese art. 

The colouring of the tiles corresponds with 
that sense of cool refreshment which is the ideal 
of internal effect in a semi-tropical climate. The 
prevailing colour is a rich azure blue laid on a 
white ground, and this is qualified with touches 
of warm red and delicate blue-green, introduced 
with consummate skill for the enrichment of the 
flowers, and with a subtle restraint which gives 
them the value of precious Jewels in the setting of 
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blue and white. The pattern is freely outlined 
with black, and many of the leaves and flowers 
are spotted with the deep blue to give the effect of 
a lighter tone of the same colour. 

The tiles are fairly large, averaging 9 or IO in. 
square. The jointing usually coincides with the 
repeat of the pattern, although in special panels 
the design seems to have been painted on large 
slabs which were afterwards cut up for firing with- 
out any respect to the pattern. The colours have 
an extraordinarily translucent and liquid quality, 
and their glowing depth of tone has never been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. The glaze is 
thick, and often crackled and ran in process of 


the larger, lines are contrasted with masses and 
richness with simplicity, the patterns are variously 
set out on the square, the diagonal, or radial 
principles; flowing and fixed patterns, waved lines 
and straight—all are employed with endless 
variety апа with a marvellous insight into the 
possibilities of combination and contrast. In view 
of such work, one is almost tempted to be glad 
that the prohibition to draw the human figure 
turned the genius of the Saracenic craftsman to 
such fertile culture of his narrower field. 

The tile-work in the Mosque of Rustem Pacha 
has been described at some length because it 
affords the most complete and splendid instance 
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The actual size of this piece of tiling is 313 in. by 17in. It is shown in position on the previous page. 
MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: DETAIL OF TILING. DRAWN 


firing, the outlines becoming blurred and the 
colouring softened; and the same colour varies 
considerably in tone on different tiles, while the 
white ground often assumes a warm or slightly 
greenish tinge. The interest and gradation given 
by these accidents of the kiln add much to the 
beauty of the tiles, and, together with slight varia- 
tions of drawing, infuse life and texture into the 
repetitions. 

The amazing fertility of design may only be 
realised from illustration. The restricted range 
of colour is never allowed to become monotonous, 
but seems rather to have inspired the artist to 
seek every conceivable method of design to give 
liveliness and variety. The pattern is sometimes 
conversely laid in white on a blue ground, the 
flowers are grouped in clusters or evenly spaced 
as a diaper, small flowers and leaves give scale to 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


of the finest period of Turkish work, a period 
which is only partially represented in the tile- 
work of the Imperial mosques. The later work, 
such as decorates the walls of the Ahmed Mosque, 
shows a wider range of colour and a tendencv to 
divide the surfaces into separate panels, each 
panel being filled with a self-contained design and 
having a head of some elaborately cusped canopy 
form. Thus the general scale is much larger than 
in the repeat patterns of earlier work, and the 
designs are full of novel experiment. Geometrical 
patterns are entirely abandoned, and the exclu- 
sively floral treatment has a more naturalesque 
freedom. Conventional pine-trees rise on a 
ground of foliated scrolls, curving branches of tiny 
blossoms and leaves spring from a large cusped 
plaque studded with elaborate flowers ; sometimes 
the panel is filled with a thicket of interlaced 
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stems and budding shoots, or sometimes with a 
reticulated diaper of narrow leaves and floral 
devices. But although the detail 15 still wonder- 
fully decorative, yet the various designs of the 
panels produce a somewhat spasmodic effect ; and 
with the widening of resource and effort after 
novelty came a tendency to over-elaboration and 
ineffective cleverness. 

The tile-work is never applied to the curved 
surfaces of the pendentives or domes, but in one 
or two instances the flat ceilings beneath the 
internal galleries are covered with tiles. These 
are of a character different from the wall tiles, and 
have geometrical patterns raised in slight relief 


This piece, made up of four tiles, is 224 in. by 17 in. in size. 
The prevailing colours are rich azure blue on a white ground, 
qualified by touches of warm red and delicate blue green. 


MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: DETAIL OF TILE-WORK 
DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR 


and illuminated with simple colouring. The 
Mosque of Rustem Pacha shows this treatment, 
and an early and most interesting instance on a 
more elaborate scale occurs in the Yeshil Jami at 
Brusa, where the Sultan's gallery is completely 
lined with a continuous design which passes over 
walls, ceiling, and floor without interruption. 
Tile-work is almost exclusively reserved for the 
internal decoration of the mosques, and the few 
exceptional instances of external use are very 
partial in extent. Inscriptions in tile-work are 
occasionally inserted over the doorways, and the 
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arches over the window-openings of the forecourts 
sometimes have their tympana filled with floral 
patterns in tile. A singular instance occurs in the 
Mosque of Rustem Pacha, where the western wall 
beneath the portico is covered with tiles which 
remained over from the internal decoration ; and 
the turbeh of Selim II, in the enclosure around 


The piece of tiling is 32 in. by 7i in. in 
size. It is shown in position on page 13. 


MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PACHA: DETAIL OF 
TILE-WORK 


DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR 


S. Sophia, has a panel of tile-work on each side 
of the entrance. But, speaking generally, there 
was no consistent treatment of external tile-work 
such as was developed in Asia and North Africa, 
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E. F. REYNOLDS 
ON THE IMPERIAL MOSQUES 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


and even at Brusa in some few examples now 
destroyed : and it was probably regarded as inap- 
propriate to the more northerly climate of Con- 
stantinople. 
PAINTED DECORATION 

Above the internal tile-work the upper walls, 
arches, and domes were intended to be adorned 
with painted decoration; and it seems probable 
that this was actually executed in most of the 
Imperial mosques, for they are evidently designed 
for such treatment. But in almost all cases the 
perishable nature of paint has deprived the walls 


white ground and the colours are chiefly blues 
and greens, brightened here and there with red 
and gold, and strengthened with риге black. 
The arches are bordered with patterns of waved 
foliage and flowers on a dark blue ground, and 
the soffits are covered with a trellis of flowers 
interspersed with large plaques of arabesque orna- 
ment. The walls are divided into vertical panels 
and covered with floral diapers. The windows of 
the semi-domes are framed with cusped borders, 
and circles of inscription are placed in the span- 
drels; while in the upper parts of the semi-domes 
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This tiling shows a more naturalesque treatment of flower and foliage 
forms, and the surface is separated into panels with cusped heads. 


MOSQUE OF AHMED: TILING IN THE GALLERY 


and domes of this necessary completion ; and most 
of the mosques are now decorated with nothing 
more elaborate than whitewash, or, worse still, 
have been desecrated by the modern Turk with a 
horrible mixture of corrupt Saracenic and Rococo 
daubing. Only one of the later mosques—the 
Ahmed—remains with its original painting to give 
the effect of the fully-completed decoration; and 
this, although somewhat restored, entirely justifies 
by its beauty that extreme austerity of architec- 
tural form which often seems so bald and desolate in 
other mosques. 

In this mosque the pattern is applied on a 
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cusped plaques of diminishing size depend from a 
semi-circle at the crown. The great pendentives 
have inscribed circles set in a labvrinth of beauti- 
ful pattern, and a great foliated circle, filled with 
sacred inscription, crowns the decoration of the 
central dome. 

The scale of this painted decoration is naturally 
larger than that of the tile-work, but the same 
motives and character of detail are used. The 
whole effect of the decoration is of luxuriant 
richness, but the riot of pattern and colour is 
restrained within well-defined limits. 

(To be concluded ) 
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4 N the somewhat elaborate book, 
X “ The Works in Architecture of 
Q) Robert and James Adam Es- 
quires,” published in 1779, the 
third part of Volume II is 
V RÆ devoted to Shelburne House, 
SENS AI ЗН (now Lansdowne House). Plate 
I gives the ground plan, which 
we reproduce, accompanied by the following 
description: “ The scite of this House being more 
ample than usual in London, it has admitted 
of a noble suite of Apartments on this floor and 
on the above. The Eating-room, in particular, 
is of great dimensions, and the Gallery is 
magnificent." 
The front is one of considerable importance, 
and consists of a wide central block three stories 
high, the middle of which is accentuated by four 


Ionic pillars bearing up a pointed pediment, flanked 
by wings of less height; it is exactly symmetrical 
—the wings balance one another, and their eaves 
cornice is carried across the main block, tying 
the whole composition together. The bold plain 
string over the first-floor windows also contri- 
butes to this result. Yet the cold classicality of 
the facade leaves one unmoved, in spite of its 
faultlessness. 

To some extent the interior is as lifeless 
—notably the entrance hall; the dining-room 
perhaps rather less so. Screens at the ends of 
both these apartments give the impression of 
greater length. In the former the screen is 
of the Doric order, and in the latter ‘‘ Composed 
Doric"—so called by the architects. The first 
drawing-room is superb, and with its ante-room and 
successive smaller rooms forms a magnificent suite. 


Photo: E. Dockree 


The front, of considerable importance, is 136 ft. wide and exactly symmetrical ; 
but its cold classicality leaves one unmoved in spite of its faultlessness. 


GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE FACADE 
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The ante-room, part of the drawing-room suite, is a fine room. But the communicating doors are so confined that 
one does not obtain the generous vistas that the symmetrical arrangement of the plan would lead one to expect. 


ANTE-ROOM 
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The first drawing-room is superb, and with its ante-room 


and successive smaller rooms forms a magnificent suite. 


THE FIRST DRAWING-ROOM 
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The entrance hall is notably lifeless. 
THE ENTRANCE HALL 


In spite, however, of the fine symmetrical 
arrangement of the plan, nowhere does one find 
the generous vistas one would expect—the com- 
munication doors are too confined. 

Still, it must be conceded that the gallery, 
called ‘‘ magnificent," really deserves the adjective. 
It has been altered in execution and opened out 
into a room over a hundred feet long. А noble 
roof spans this gallery—a great vault ornamented 
with coffers covers the central portion, and half- 
domes crown the circled ends. 

All the rooms are finished in plaster with the 
exception of the first drawing-room, and tinted 
in soft colours, enriched with niches, pillars, 
pilasters, and all the delicate ornaments employed 
by the Brothers Adam. Тһе exception—the 
first drawing-room —has its walls covered with 
silk of the tone of old gold. Delicate pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, painted in the Pompeian 
manner, divide it into panels, and carry a rich 
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Photo: 
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It conceals the staircase, which again is much too cramped for £randeur. 


frieze and cornice modelled in low relief. The 
ceiling of this room is also exceedingly rich; 
paintings are inserted in it and play a large part 
in the design, which is eked out with mythological 
and other classical figures. An admirable effect 
15 gained by the introduction of the large arched 
recess in the side wall. А fine mirror 15 set in it, 
and the lunette is treated with a fan-like decora- 
tion. In this brief review we should like to draw 
attention to the beautiful mahogany doors and 
the many interesting fireplaces which enrich this 
historic house. In conclusion it may be said that 
this mansion has the defect of its qualities. It 
is an admirable and complete example, typical of 
the Brothers Adam. By this time, however, all 
the robustness of the earlier years of the Renais- 
sance was spent, and in its place a cold dead 


classicalism reigned. Of this last phase of 
English Palladianism Lansdowne House is a 


typical example. 
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From "The Works in Architecture of Robert and James Adam Esquires.” 
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It has been 
A noble roof spans this gallery. 


really deserves the adjective. 


magnificent,” 


It must be conceded that the gallery, called 


altered in execution and opened out into a room over 100 ft. long. 


THE GALLERY 
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In "The Works in Architecture of Robert and James Adam Esquires," the " Eating-room" of this 
house is described as “of great dimensions." The room is rather cold in effect. An impression of 
greater length is afforded by the screen in the "Composed Doric” order of the architects. 


THE DINING-ROOM 
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A CITY GARDEN 
IN FIVE MONTHS 


T is one of the misfortunes of 
garden architecture that definite 
results must be waited for. 
The schemes that mature so 
quickly in the mind of the 
designer evolve themselves but 
slowly under the processes of 
nature; and the first results of 

his efforts are apt to repel by their inevitable raw- 

ness and crudeness. It is hard, perhaps, for the 
layman to perceive that the harsh lines of walls 
and pergolas will gradually disappear under luxu- 
riant foliage ; that the somewhat dead-looking and 
flattened lawn will one day be soft, green, and, in 
the language of the novelist, “velvety " ; that crude 
boulders will be softened by growing rock plants 


and moss, and that bare, uninviting corners will 
become banks of shrubs in the course of time. It 
requires a considerable amount of faith on his part 
to share the designer's enthusiasm for the ultimate 
effect. 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons why laymen, 
in general, are slow to accept the tenets of the 
formal gardener, and are prone to think that the 
transportation of large shrubs, quick-growing 
creepers, and a good stock of the tallest perennials, 
are the best media of getting a garden quickly. 
The average man wants a garden in five days, 
whereas most gardens require at least five years 
for their proper fruition. 

The garden we illustrate here represents the 
happy medium in point of time, and 15 a rather 


This view taken from the centre of the croquet lawn shows part of the 
herbaceous border and the steps to the rose garden on the higher level. 


HERBACEOUS BORDER AND 
STEPS TO ROSE GARDEN 
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The trellis arcade runs by the side of the old sunk £arden, which is three 


steps lower than the terrace. 


The terrace runs beside the pergola. 


NEW TRELLIS COVERED WAY 


FROM THE HOUSE 
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remarkable achievement for five months' work. 
It was designed by Professor Reilly of the School 
of Architecture, Liverpool University, for 
Mr. Louis Cappel, and now forms the garden to 
No. 5, Ullet Road, Liverpool. The original gar- 
den was but small; and the considerable addition 
has been arranged by pulling down a large, late- 
Victorian house and utilising both the site and 
materials. The plan of the garden shows very 
clearly the arrangement of the various parts. 

The materials of the demolished house were 
used up as far as possible in the making of the 
new garden. A good deal of levelling had first to 
be carried out, and broken brick and stone were 
used for the hard core foundations under the 
lawns and terraces. The pergolas, which were 


erected partly toscreen the old glass-houses, have 
I4 In. piers of the most weathered bricks, and the 
roofs are worked out of the old rafters, beams, and 
battens after preparation of the wood in a linseed- 
The flagstones from the cellar kitchens 


oil bath. 


were laid to pave the walks of the rose garden and 
for steps and copings. 

The wooden trellis arcade from the house to 
the upper garden was an excellent piece of work 
by Mr. Henesey, of 15, Newington, Liverpool. 

That the garden matured so quickly is due to 
the zeal and care of the nurseryman, Mr. William . 
Rowlands, of Chilwall, who supplied the plants 
and executed both the building and gardening 
work, It was his suggestion to use a small-leafed 
veronica instead of box for edging the beds; it 
grew very quickly, and when the flowers were 
clipped off it was difficult to distinguish from 
ordinary box. Hops and other quick-growing 
creepers were used to makea show during the first 
season, while the permanent ones were making a 
start. Since our views were taken the garden has 
greatly improved, and has been further embellished 
by lead statues and other additions. The old 
rockery beyond the rose garden has been refaced 
as a rock wall for rock plants. 
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The pergola is built of old bricks and timber from the house pulled 
down. Beyond it is the croquet lawn, and the terrace walk runs beside it. 


THE TERRACE WALK 
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A CITY GARDEN 
IN FIVE MONTHS 


The rose garden is farthest removed from the house and is the highest part of the garden. 
The walks are paved with the flagging from the cellar kitchens of the house pulled 
down. The old rockery seen in the centre of the view has been refaced as a rock wall. 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
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A MOORLAND HOME i 


P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 


tage of a very Жете if 
bare site on the moor above 
Hawes village, and overlooks 
the celebrated valley of Wens- 
leydale, Yorkshire, which 
runs on the upper course of 
the Ure River from Hawes to 
Bedale. The ground slopes up from theroad, and the 
house is reached by a short straight drive, opening 
into a square forecourt enclosed from the main 
gardens by a dwarf wall. On the right of the 
forecourt is the motor-house and stable, connected 
with the house by a wall which forms one side of 
the forecourt, and through which the kitchen 
entrance is reached. Shrubs and trees have been 
planted plentifully to screen the gardens and 
house from the road, and to the south-west of the 
house a rose garden has been formed and beyond 
it a tennis lawn, which has necessitated excavation 
on two sides to get the level. The veranda and 
terrace are flagged and are five steps above the 
level of the tennis lawn. 

The accommodation on the ground floor com- 
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prises a large square hall, flanked on one side by 
the dining-room and on the other by a boudoir. 


Beyond this, 


reached by a short lobby, is the 


drawing-room, which opens on to the terrace. 
The walls are built of rubble stone, quarried 
locally, with dressings of West Yorkshire stone to 
the doors, windows, etc., and the roofs are covered 


with Yorkshire flags. 
adopted as far as possible. 
G. R. Wade, 


The local style has been 
The builder was 
of Wellington Place, Richmond, 


Yorkshire. 


The finish, both inside and out, is very simple. 


The partition walls are of Frazzi construction, 
and the floor tiles are by M. Van Straaten & Co., 


of London. 
came from W. Smith of London, and the sanitary 
fitings from J. Bolding & Sons. 
woodwork (chimneypieces, and the oak panelling 
in the drawing-room) was made by the Garden 
Crafts, Ltd., of Staveley. Thos. Elsiey, Ltd., of 


31 


The iron casements and fittings 


The special 


London, supplied the door furniture, and the rain- 
water heads, of lead, were made by the Broms- 


grove Guild. The stone slates used on the roofs 


came from the works of Baynes & Beck of Ripon. 
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The entrance from the road is by means of a straight drive with a square forecourt. On the 
right is the motor-house and stable. The house, as far as possible, is built in the local Yorkshire 
style. The kitchen entry is through the connecting wall between the house and stable. 


STONE HOUSE 
HAWES, YORKS 
FROM THE ENTRANCE DRIVE 
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Photo: F. Sleigh 


The house is built of rubble, quarried locally, with dressings of West Yorkshire stone. The site is 
a bare but beautiful one on the moor above Hawes village, and looks down over Wensleydale. 


STONE HOUSE, HAWES 
YORKS. VIEW FROM 
THE TENNIS LAWN 
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The drawing-room is panelled in oak and has a large ingle. The windows look out over the tennis lawn and rose 
garden, and there is a door cpening on to the veranda. The hall, as the rest of the house, is finished quite simply. 


STONE HOUSE, HAWES. YORKS 
INGLE IN DRAWING-ROOM 
THE HALL 
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AN ARTISTS STUDIO COTTAGE 


BARRY PARKER and 


RAYMOND UNWIN, ARCHITECIS 


E DEN," -Croit Lane; 
Letchworth, better known, 
perhaps, as the Garden 
City, contains a large studio, 
bedroom апа bathroom 
attached, spare room and 
kitchen, etc., and has been 
built for Mr. C. J. Fox, the 
landscape painter, from the designs of Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. The building is 
most picturesquely situated a long way back from 
the road in the midst of an old orchard, and 
stands on the top of a hill, the subsoil being 
gravel on chalk. 

The architects have been able here to employ 
the artistic beauty of the thatched roof, so gene- 
rally debarred in most districts by over-stringent 
by laws, the thatch in this case being of wheat 


straw. The walls are built of common Fletton 
brickwork, rough-casted on the outside, and 
afterwards whitened. The woodwork both 


inside and out is stained and protected with 
Solignum. 
The studio is a large square room extending to 


KITCHEN 


туро 


THE DEN": 


Е-Е] 


GROVND - PLAN 


january 1910 


C 2 


the full height of the cottage, with an open timber 
roof; the ingle fireplace at one end is one floor 
in height, and from the spare room above it there 
is a look-out over the studio below. The main 
entrance is from a wide open porch, with outside 
seat, direct into the studio, the staircase being on 
the right on entering, and a short lobby leading to 
the kitchen. The chief light to the studio is from 
large windows on the north side, which command 
extensive views; there is also a north light to the 
ingle nook, and two windows to the south side. 
The large bay window shown on plan at the 
west end of the studio does not, from the view, 
appear to have been built. 

The builders were J. T. Openshaw & Co., of 
Letchworth, and W. Barshy of the same place 
carried out the plumbing and sanitary work. 
Henry Hope & Sons, of Birmingham, were re- 
sponsible for the casements, fittings, leaded lights, 
etc.; and the door furniture, etc., came from 
C. H. Matthews, of Wolverhampton. In the 
kitchen the range was supplied by the Carron Co., 
of Carron, N.B., and some Ruabon tiles were 
used for the floors. 
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; and the large studio window 


well back from the road 


age stands on the top of a hill in the midst of an old orchard 


The cott 


gravel on chalk. 


of 


The building stands on a subsoil 


faces out north away from the lane cn to an extensive view. 
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This view shows the entrance to the Studio Cottage, with the seat іп the open porch. 
lower window on the right is that of the kitchen; above it is the bedroom window. 


walls are built of common brick, rough-cast, and the roof is covered with wheat-straw thatching. 


"THE DEN," CROFT LANE 
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FURNITURE 


CIRCULAR ENGLISH OAK TABLE.—In 
the early part of the seventeenth century, oak was 
practically the only wood used for the construction 
of domestic furniture. At this period English oak 
suitable for the purpose was easily obtainable, 
and it is largely owing to the durable qualities of 
this wood that so many pieces of that period are 
still with us. 

The table illustrated is of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; the top, in two halves, is hinged in the centre 
and folds over. The half immediately over the 
carved rail is also hinged to the centre rail of the 
frame, and lifts up. The frame being filled in with 
boarding at the bottom, forms a semi-circular box, 
and is provided with a lock. To support the flap 
when open a gate has been formed, with half of 
one of the legs as an upright. 


The examples in this series will be taken mainly from museums or private collections. 


The strapwork carving in low relief on the semi- 
circular rail is executed in oak about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, and bent round, being fixed 
at the top with naiis, and at the bottom edge by a 
moulding to the constructive rail. The under- 
framing and general workmanship of the whole 
table has а want of exactness and regularity 
usually found in work of this period. 

Tables with folding tops were in use in the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; other examples 
have octagonal tops, with turned or spiral legs; 
all have strong underframing, and the pivoted leg 
or gate support for the flap, also a small drawer. 

An advantage with folding tables was the small 
space occupied when not in use. These tables were 
made at a later date with two flaps, one on either 
side, and with a narrow top fixed to the frame. 


If desired, 


the Editor will be pleased to give further particulars concerning examples, and arrange for inspection 
5 j 5 Ae .[ 


where Possible. 
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DETAILS OF CIRCULAR 
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A CHEST OF DRAWERS IN ENGLISH 
OAK.—The later Renaissance or Jacobean period, 
so far as woodwork was concerned, relied largely 
upon mouldings for decorative purposes. The 
chest of drawers of the late seventeenth century, 
of which details are given, illustrates how ordinary 
pieces of furniture were sometimes treated with 
mouldings. Geometrical and other designs were 
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used, several patterns being introduced into the one 
scheme. А variation of this was the split turnings 
applied in various ways, to further add to the 
decoration. This chest raised on a frame may be 
considered as the forerunner of those later chests 
which, standing two tiers high, were called Tall- 
boys. А variety of this tvpe, now known as a 
gentleman's wardrobe, is still in demand. 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS 
IN ENGLISH OAK 
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WALNUT, VENEERED, DRESSING TABLE. 
— This piece is of Dutch design, period about 1700. 
Utility has been studied by the introduction of 
six drawers, two over each leg and two in the 
centre. The cabriole legs, a conspicuous part of 
the table, are carved on the knees with husks, on 
a panel of incised diaper pattern. 

The drawer fronts are bordered with a cross 
banding of walnut, also the top, the latter being 
formed into a square panel, of which the centre 
and four corners are inlaid with marquetry. 
Turned ebony knobs are fitted to the drawers, and 
ivory escutcheons to the keyholes. The interior 
work is of oak. 

The great change in the style of English furni- 
ture, commencing with the reign of William and 
Mary, 1689, was largely owing to the introduction 
of Dutch craftsmen and Dutch examples of wood- 
work. The cabriole lez became он universal 
as a support for all kinds of furniture. Mar- 
quetry, as in the Dutch pieces, was largely used. 
Veneering rose to a fine art, no shape being too 
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difficult for the cabinetmakers of this period to 
cope with. | 
Striking effects were obtained Бу cross-banding 
mouldings and all edges that would the 
ordinary way exhibit the straight grain of the 
wood. Drawer fronts and panels, in order to 
show the grainings of the veneer, would be joined 


in 


up in various ways. 

Where, for support, the cabrioleleg was not used, 
its place was taken by turnings of curious form 
with stretchers shaped in plan. The furniture of 
this period is generally known as Queen Anne, 
although its introduction took place in the 
previous reign. 

The extensive use of finely-figured wood and 
marquetry left little necessity for carving, which 
was confined principally to the cabriole legs, 
chair-backs, and minor details. The shell, as a 
motive for the carver, was used in many ways: 
on the knees of the legs, in the cornices, and also 
in circular recesses specially arranged for the 
purpose. 
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IHE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER “LONDON 


A) НЕ new year opens with a 
J promise of steadily increas- 
ing support for the work of 
the topographical survey of 
London. Our first duty and 
pleasure 15 
election to the presidential 
chair of Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, who has most kindly consented to 
place himself at our head. This is not the first 
occasion on which Lord Curzon has found time, 
among his growing responsibilities, to lend us 
the valued help of his personal influence. Lord 
Curzon, when in India, took a deep interest in the 
conservation of the ancient monuments of that 
great empire, and we are happy to think that the 
more our hands are strengthened in London—the 
seat of government—the greater the influence that 
will be felt, not only in the provinces, but in many 
an ancient city overseas. 

The past year, while it brought an important 
accession of strength, was not without its losses in 
the ranks of the members. Friends of the com- 
mittee will join in general regret at the death of 
the Marquis of Ripon and of Lord Monkswell, in 
both of whom the committee loses most keen and 
sympathetic supporters. 

In 1907 we published the second volume of 
our survey of parishes (which constitutes the main 
work of our committee), ** The Parish of Chelsea, 


Photo: F. W. Reader (Survey Committee) 


CHIMNEYPIECE 
2 RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN 
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to record the ^ 


Part I." This is the tenth book as yet actually 
issued, although it is numbered 1r, owing to the 
delay which has been experienced in completing 
“ East Acton Manor," our seventh monograph. 
There was an increase of forty in the number of 
subscribers to “Chelsea,” as compared with the 
similar list for “Crosby Place," published last 
year. Several new names have been added also 
to our “active " roll. 

The list of our local secretaries, stationed in 
different parishes of Greater London, is now almost 
synonymous with that of our active members. 
More than half the area within the county of 
London is already being watched and recorded, 
and a large number of parishes beyond the boun- 
dary are receiving a like attention. It is from 
our secretaries, and from the co-operation which 
they are endeavouring to effect with local friends, 
that we expect a great increase in the total of the 
year's records. The work done in this way can- 
not, of course, be immediately published, but it 
will secure the material before the still rampant 
raids of demolition take it from us. Ап interest- 
ing revival of the old “ Supper of the Watch," 
instituted in the early days of the committee's 
activity by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, took place at 
Guermani's Restaurant, in Soho, оп Decem- 
ber 15 last. Mr. Н. W. Fincham gave us on 
that occasion a most instructive account of his 
record work in Clerkenwell. 

In conclusion, we must refer 
to what has been by no means 
the least important of the re- 
sults of the year. The nego- 
tiations which our committee 
undertook many years ago with 
the London County Council 
with a view towards its co- 
operation in the work of the 
survey of London have again 
been taken up after a lapse of 
some ten years, and we are 
happy to say that they promise 
to lead to important results. 
Our members have always in- 
sisted that this survey was a 
public work, and we welcome 
the co-operation of the London 
County Council, which had al- 
ready shown itself by no means 
indifferent to the historic beau- 
ties and treasures of London 
and its neighbourhood. 

WALTER Н. GODFREY. 
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W. R. LETHABY 

ON WEAVER'S 

“ENGLISH LEADWORK " 

English Leadwork: Its Art and History. 
Weaver, F.S.A. 
Illustrations, 


Бу Lawrence 
Large quarto. pp. xv, 268. 441 
Price 255. лей. London: В. T. 


Datsford, 94, High Holborn. 


DHIS large quarto, admirably 
МУ produced by Mr. Batsford, 
gives a wonderfully complete 
account of ornamental plumb- 
ing in England from the days 
of Roman occupation to our 
own. The illustrations are for 
the most part photographic, 
and largeandclear,so that theyare accurate records 
of the works sympathetically described in the text. 
So nearly must the finer examples of leadwork be all 
included in this comprehensive work, that it almost 
has the finality and authority of a catalogue, and 
this without the dryness of the catalogue method. 
The work can never be done again with such 
thoroughness, and it must remain the standard 
work on the subject. 

Ancient work is treated in twelve chapters on 
Fonts, Rainwater Heads, Cisterns, Spires, Domes, 
Lanterns, Portrait-statues and lead figures gene- 
rally, Vases, Coffins, and other objects. These 
are followed by a section on modern work, and 
then a full bibliography. 

In the chapter devoted to lead fonts, every ex- 
ample in England, except four repetitions, is illus- 


This, the most interesting of English lead fonts, has 
reliefs of the twelve labours of the year. The panels 
here shown represent those from May to August. 


FONT AT BROOKLAND, ROMNEY MARSH 
(From “ English Leadwork ") 
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This graceful figure surmounts the cir- 
cular-domed Butter Cross at Swaffham. 


CERES 
(From " English Leadwork") 


trated. As Mr. Weaver says,the most interesting of 
all these is the font at Brookland, Romney Marsh, 
which is ornamented with reliefs of the twelve 
labours of the year with their appropriate Zodiacal 
signs. This has no companion in England, but in 
Northern France there is a font decorated with a 
similar series of months, which seem to have been 
cast from the same “patterns.” This font at Saint- 
Evroult-le-Montfort (Orne) is considerably larger 
than that of Brookland; it has large panels con- 
taining figures of the evangelists, which interrupt 
at four points a double band of the month and 
Zodiac panels. There are thirty-two “months” 
altogether, all of the twelve subjects being re- 
peated twice and others three or four times. “It 
is easy to see that the models which served to 
make the mould carried two months each; they 
seem to have been subjected to much rehandling." 
On three of the panels the subject is interrupted 
at the bottom by a blank semi-circular patch 
which intrudes on it. АП this is exactly repeated 
on the Brookland font, and as it is found at what 
is practically a landing-place for ships from Nor- 
mandy this beautiful work must be regarded as an 
importation. There is a great number of lead 
fonts, late and early, in France, and judging from 
the collection in the Rouen Museum, especially in 
Normandy. De Caumont illustrates in a later 
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This dome, built as late as 1839 by Wilkins, is covered with 
lead in imitation of a bronze scale roof. It is interesting, 
though it fails in the right treatment of a lead roof. 


DOME OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
(From “ English Leadwork") | 


section of his “ Abdaire" a beautiful fifteenth- 
century font at Mesnil Mauger, in Calvados; 
there are others in the museum at Amiens, and 
the Cluny; see also Viollet-le-Duc (“ Fonts ”) and 
the Catalogue of the late Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion at Paris. 

A twelfth-century font at Berneuil, figured by 
У. le Duc, is similar in design to the Gloucester- 
shire examples in having figures and foliage filling 
alternate panels—compare also that just described 
at Saint- Evroult—and itis possiblethat a prototype 
of the Gloucestershire series was also imported. 
Mr. Weaver's Fig. 17 of the font at Brundall may 
also be compared with the French font or circular 
vessel at South Kensington, which is decorated 
with narrow strips of low-relief foliage applied 
just in the same way, sometimes in short vertical 
lengths, or, again, as continuous horizontal bands. 
Altogether, a strong presumption for the importa- 
tion of lead fonts and, possibly, coffins in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries must be admitted. 
I remember noting some years ago in Dr. J. 
Horace Round's Calendar of French documents 
relating to English History an entry regarding the 
manufacture and, I think, export of objects in 
lead from Normandy (c. 1200?). On the other 
hand, that a series of six Gloucestershire fonts 
should be all alike seems to show that they must 
have come from Gloucester itself, which was a 
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famous bell-founding centre. As Mr. Weaver re- 
marks, if there are now six remaining, probably 
there were once many more. 

The two fonts at Pyecome and Edburton must 
have come from one shop about 1200. These are 
in Sussex, and quite lately some elaborately orna- 
mented coffins, perhaps a year or two earlier, have 
been found at Tortington Priory, also, I think, in 
the same county. When we consider how water- 
carriage was preferred to land-haulage in the 
Middle Ages, and how much stone from Caen was 
continually coming over, I am inclined to suppose 
that these and other works earlier than the loss 
of Normandy had their origin in that country. 

The two fonts at Long Wittenham and War- 
borough, not distant from one another, also had a 
common origin. The ornamentation of these 
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This pipe is a particularly beautiful specimen. The head, 
dated 1698, is about a century later, and not so good. 


RAINWATER PIPE, BRAMHALL 
(From " English Leadwork") 
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(which, not having seen, I once called Norman 
by following somebody else) is early thirteenth- 
century work, and may be compared with the 
Temple coffins, also with the Wychling font. 
These might be importations, or they might come 
from a London shop. 

The Barnetby-le- Wold font, which Mr. Weaver 
says has lately been rescued from the mean office 
of being a whitewash tub, must be one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, of the whole series. 
and, moreover, it is very beautiful. It is a curious 
country where there can be such derelict antiqui- 
ties which would fetch much money from museum 
collectors. 

The small circular cistern in the British Museum 
(Fig. 125) cannot, I think, be Italian, as Mr. 
Weaver suggests. Some years ago I drew it 
rather carefully, and came to the conclusion that 
It was probably French work of about 1300. The 


The gutter, with ornamental edge, is notable. The 
" Castle" treatment of the head resembles that of one 
at Durham, and is probably of the same date, 1649. 


RAINWATER HEAD, POUNDISFORD PARK 
(From "English Leadwork ") 
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ornamentation consists of narrow bands of mean- 
dering foliage and other bands made up of repeated 
groups of a lion and a griffon on either side of a 
tree. Compare it with a font at Lombrez (Gers), 
figured by Viollet le Duc, where a tree and beast 
unit, often repeated, seems to be an almost identical 
design. 

The section on pipe-heads is as full as the 
others, and comprises a wonderful collection. The 
only ones that I can think of which are not in- 
cluded are three or four which are, or were, in the 
Architectural Museum in Tufton Street. And this 
reminds me that there are some fine large heads, 
dated 1721, which were removed many years ago 
from the north transept of Westminster Abbey, 
preserved in its triforium. | 

The beautiful pipe-head at Poundisford Park 
seems, as Mr. Weaver remarks, to be medieval. 
It is associated with a gutter, side pipes, and cis- 
tern which are much later in style, and 
may be probably part of a later arrange- 
ment. The head with angle turrets, dated 
1649, at Durham Castle, with which Mr. 
Weaver properly compares it, may very 
well be a survival, as being there appro- 
priate to its place. Altogether it seems to 
me possible that the Poundisford example 
is the earliest head known. Оп the other 
hand the head from Hampton Court, with 
the initials H.R., seems to be much later 
in style than these initials and the date on 
it would suggest. It looks like a head of 
Wren's time which has borrowed these 
details. 

The most beautiful down-pipe in Eng- 
land seems to have been that torn down 
from a cottage at Bramhall within the 
last few years. It is a mercy that Mr. 
Weaver was able to rediscover it in a 
builder's yard. What is to become of it 
now ?! 

The section on cisterns is not less re- 
presentative, and again I know of no 
others worth mentioning except several 
which have lately been set out at the 
orangery and sunk garden at Kensington 
Palace. The large number of illustra- 
tions given allows of our tracing back the 
typical interlacing rib style of decoration 
to Jacobean panel-work. See Figs. 143 
and 144, dated 1655, and then compare 
them with a cistern dated 1714 (Fig. 151), 
which must bea survival of a pattern a 
century older. It shows how the Jacobean 


! We believe that it is now in a museum.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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panelling in turn derived from Elizabethan car- 
touche work. The reliefs of the Four Seasons 
on p. 85 are extremely well-designed sculptures, 
the figure of Winter especially is masterly. Two 
of the Seasons occur on the East Grinstead cis- 
tern, dated 1750; another, I believe, is at Ely 
House, Dover Street. The models were, I should 
think, of French origin. 

The section on spires seems to be quite 
exhaustive. The excellent photograph given 
of the twisted Chesterfield spire suggests that 
it was actually built in a wreathed form, a 
form which may be compared with twisted 
chimneys. The dome of the National Gallerv 
looks singularly well in the excellent photograph 
taken from a height (Fig. 235). It shows that the 
design was founded on a study of the monument 
of Lysicrates. Like the whole of Wilkins's work, 
the National Gallery is most scholarly and refined. 
Now that Newgate is gone it probably stands next 
after Somerset House amongst the public build- 
ings of London: One occasionally hears talk of 
the need for “improving ” this beautiful and quiet 
building, but I hope it willlast out my time. The 
difference between the age which led up to the 
production of such buildings and our own age 
is suggested by the view of London, 1767, given 
by Mr. Weaver, which shows the many shapely 
steeples grouped around St. Paul's while it was 
still an ordered city. This view, indeed, makes 
one's heart burn within one. 

On page I44 is a description of the romantic 
fountain which once stood in the court at Wind- 
sor. For this Mr. Weaver refers to Norden's view, 
but I think there is another drawing extant which 


shows the fountain to a larger scale in connection. 


with the water supply of the castle. А fine French 
fountain of lead is at Albi (see Bulletin Mon. 1890). 

The article on lead portrait-statues is full of 
new matter. Roubillac’s statue of Sir John Cass 
is surprisingly good. Is it not, indeed, the finest 
erect portrait-statue in England? Mr. Weaver 
refers with some doubt to the record that it, like 
many other lead statues, was painted in colours. 
If he will inspect the painted bust now in the 
National Portrait Gallery (in this case terra-cotta, 
I believe), he will, I hope, be confirmed in favour 
of painting. In truth, lead, it must be admitted, 
has rather a poor surface, and statues seem to 
call for either painting or gilding. A portrait 
bust of Henry IV of France in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, of which the gilding is partly 
rubbed off, is most beautiful and satisfactory in 
colour and surface. 

A large collection of garden and decorative 
statues follows. Perhaps the Amazon is the 
prettiest of all these, but the Fame is an excel- 
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lent garden statue, and there is a good river-god 
at Parham. Some of the animal figures are 
excellent and charming ; for instance, a stag, boar, 
and greyhound. A full-sized cow, swishing its tail, 
is almost foo strong meat for “ the likes of me." 
A set of gilt gods in the cupola room at Kensing- 
ton Palace seem to have escaped Mr. Weaver’s 
remarkable faculty for discovery. Оп the other 
hand, it is a surprise to me to find that the 
graceful caryatides in Park Lane are of lead. 

Books of this sort, which bring together a large 
number of examples of all kinds, allowing us to 
profit by the experience of the past, are certainly 
most valuable. Classification by material where 
one material can be isolated as in a book is for 
practical purposes much to be preferred to classi- 
fication by styles; it is one step away from the 
merely historic point of view. 


W. К. LETHABY. 


PALLADIAN HOMES. 


In English Homes. Vol. HI. Depicted from photographs 
taken бу Charles Latham, the letterpress edited and 
an introduction written by H. Auray Tipping, M.A., 
F.S.A. 16 in. by Win. ff. 443. Profusely illustrated. 
L2 2s. nett. London: Country Life Ltd, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
№6 СН Е issue of books which 
X AA are concerned to | educate 
(е Т {һе public in the history of 
`w English architecture goes 
3 on apace. The growth of 
ШБ ig a wide (if albeit а some- 
} what superficial) knowledge 
is undoubted, and there is 
no greater proof of its reality than in the con- 
stantly increasing seriousness of the books which 
the public likes and buys. In this educative work 
Country Life plays no small part, and this hand- 
some volume, containing forty-one monographs 
which describe as many great English homes, 15 
proof ample enough of the excellent pabulum with 
which that paper serves itsreaders. To point out 
that the substance of the descriptions ranges over 
the wide fields of local and family history as well 
as of architecture is only to say that the publishers 
understand their public, and season the dish with 
apt anecdote, “ wise saws, and ancient instances." 
The happy fact remains that the appreciation of 
architecture is fostered and made intelligent. 
The volume under review is the third of its 
series, and the houses illustrated are chiefly of 
the Palladian period. While each is separately 
described, the lesson which they teach as a whole 
is neatly gathered up and lucidly presented in the 
very admirable introduction written by Mr. H. 
Avray Tipping. Though his purpose is to instruct 
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STOKE EDITH: THE STAIRCASE (From "In English Homes,” Vol. 111) 
YOL. XXVII 
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the cultivated amateur, his pages will be none the 
less informing to the architect, for he gives us a 
compact and eloquent review in small compass of 
the brilliant story of the domestic work of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As for the 
illustrations it is enough at this date to note that 
they are from Mr. Charles Latham's photographs, 
which is only another way of saying that tech- 
nically and pictorially they could not be bettered. 
Where the feast is so rich it is hard to single out 
houses for special mention, but a word must be 
given to Tredegar Park. Welshmen, claiming 
Inigo Jones as a compatriot, have for over a hun- 
dred years claimed Tredegar as his work, but 
without any evidence documentary or internal. 
Mr. Tipping seems to lean to an attribution to 
John Webb, but here again the theory is unsup- 
ported, though there is a tradition that Webb 
worked in the neighbourhood. It is easy to make 
too much of Webb’s importance. Though in fact 
he did work of great beauty, and cannot be 
omitted from the list of the great ones of his day, 
it is fairly clear that there would have been no 
Webb without an Inigo Jones on whose portfolios 
he could draw. The doorway into the hall at 
Tredegar is a sumptuous piece of work, but too 
little restrained to show much evidence of Inigo 
Jones’s influence, and more obviously related to 
frankly Jacobean feeling. The staircase is of the 
rich scroll type which was brought to a higher 
pitch of refinement and delicate craftsmanship 
at Tyttenhanger and Sudbury Hall. The many 
great pictures of Grinling Gibbons’s work at 
Petworth Badminton tempt one to linger; but 
space fails us, and we can only once more 
commend a volume which is an infinite credit not 
only to author, photographer, and publishers, but 
also to the public, whose taste it at once recognises 
and stimulates. 


A CATALOGUE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 


A Classified Catalogue of the Works on Architecture ana 
the Allied Arts in the Principal Libraries of Manches- 
ter and Salford, with alphabetical author-list and 
subject-index, Edited for the Joint A rchitectural 
Committee of Manchester by Henry Guppy, M.A., 
Librarian of the John Rylands Library, and Guthrie 
Vine, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the John Rylands Library. 
ff. xxv, 310. Price 35. ба. nett, or interleaved 4s. 6d. 
nett. Manchester At the University Press. London: 
B. T. Batsford, and Sherratt & Hughes. 1909. 


To all engaged in scientific or technical inquiries, to pro- 
fessional men, and to others engayed in industry and com- 
merce, and to those interested in the history of architecture, 
compilations of the kind indicated would be of the greatest 
value, and make the various libraries of much more service. 
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Whilst the catalogue in question refers to books in the 
chief libraries of this city and district, itis obvious that a great 
service would be rendered if the example were followed in 
other cities. The present catalogue has been carefully compiled 
by Mr. Guppy and Mr. Vine, and may be regarded as the 
harbinger of a movement which will result in the preparation 
of similar compilations in other departments of art and science 
of the books to be found in the public and other libraries in 
that city and neighbourhood. We hope it is also a forerunner 
of a more extended movement whereby all the great libraries 
will issue similar volumes. 

To anyone who has had occasion to seek among books 
and who knows the great loss of time entailed in hunting 
through catalogues scattered in many ditferent libraries, 
volumes such as the present. would prove a veritable boon. 
It has been arranged on the Dewey system after very careful 
consideration—as being the clearest and most easily under- 
stood by the uninitiated. 

In addition to the catalozue proper, an index of names or 
author-list and a subject-index close the volume. So far as 
we have been able to judge, the work is ac:urate, and the authors 
are to be commended as the pioncers of what we think must 
be a boon to all students. 


A BUDGET 
OF BOOKS FOR 
THE ANTIQUARY 


(1) Devon Church Antiguities. By ойн Stabb, 81 in, by 
stim. ff. xi, 152. Sllustrations 138. 6s. nett. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
Ltd.,4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


(2) Black Tournai Fouts in England. Ву Cecil H. Eder, 
11 in. бу Siu. pp. 32. Illustrations 23. 55. nett. 
London: Flliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(3) Liverpool Committee for Excavation and Research in 
Wales and the Marches First Annual Report, 
1908. pp. 86. Plates 16. Issued to Subscribers, 
The University Press of Liver pool, 


(1) The merit of Mr. Stabb’s book on Devon Churches lies 
chiefly in the photographs, which are well above the average, 
and show some architectural beauties which are unfamiliar to 
us. The letterpress consists of simple notes to describe the 
pictures, and forms with them a very handy ecclesiologist's 
guide book to Devon. 

(2) The seven fonts which came to England from Tournai 
in Belgium (the best known of which are those in Winchester 
and Lincoln Cathedrals) are ап ideal subject for a monograph 
which gets the scattered researches of others between the 
covers of one book. Mr. Eden has done his work neatly, and 
his photographs are good. 

(3) It is an encouraging sign of the times that even a 
modern university like that of Liverpool has a vigorous 
archeological school. It forms the centre for the Liverpool 
Comniittee which has charged itself with organising excavation 
and research in Wales, in conjunction with the University of 
Wales and all the local archeological societies. Its first 
report shows that the Committe? is past the preliminary 
stage and is already attacking the work itself. Тһе Roman 
occupation of Wales will form an important section of the 
Committee's labours, and it is already in contemplation to 
compile a Welsh “ Monasticon.” The movement is under 
earnest and capable direction, and we wish it the success 
which must follow solid and we'l-organised work. 
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THOMAS ADAMS ON 
THE HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING ACT, 1909. 1 


SR HE four parts of the Housing 


and Town Planning Act deal 
with— 

т. Housing of the Working 
Classes. 

2. Town Planning. 

3. County Medical Offcers, 
County Public Health and 
Housing Committees, «сс. 

4. Supplemental. Provisions as to Commons, 
Open Spaces, and Land in the Neighbourhood of 
Royal Palaces or Parks. 


PART I. (HOUSING) 


The first part deals with questions of Housing 
that have from time to time been the subject of 
previous Acts of Parliament, and contains amplifi- 
cations of existing enactments dealing with Public 
Health and Housing. The provisions of the Act 
in these respects give a reality to much of previous 
housing legislation in respects in which it was 
either unworkable or lacking the driving force of 
central control over local administration. It 
strengthens the administrative powers of the Local 
Government Board, as well as those of local autho- 
rities. It provides cheaper money to be lent for 
longer periods either to local authorities or public 
utility societies, and to some extent it simplifies 
and cheapens the procedure for the compulsory 
purchase of land. It also makes good certain 
deficiencies in previous Housing Acts, particularly 
in regard to procedure in connection with closing 
orders and amendments in respect to improve- 
ment and reconstruction schemes. 


PART Il. (TOWN PLANNING) 


The first section of Part II of the Act (Section 
54) provides for town-planning schemes with 
regard to any land in course of development, or 
which appears likely to be used for building pur- 
poses, with the general object of— 

I. Securing proper sanitary conditions. 

2. Securing amenity and convenience in connection with the 
laying out and use of the land and of any neigh- 
bouring lands. 

I. Proper Sanitary Conditions.— These may be 
understood to be the conditions usually required 
to be carried out under the Public Health and 
Housing Acts, and under the by-laws in force in 
the various districts concerned. So far, these 
by-laws have been principally applicable to the 
width and formation of roads, questions of drain- 
age, water supply, &c., but it has not been possible 
for local authorities to insist upon any conditions 
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which have in view the future development of the 
land, or the development of any neighbouring 
lands. No doubt by-laws will be altered and 
strengthened to make it possible for local authori- 
ties to provide for the larger powers contained in 
this Act, and provision is made for this purpose. 

The factors that secure proper sanitary con- 
ditions have also some relation to the “ amenity 
and convenience in connection with the laying out 
and the use of the land." Few authorities, how- 
ever, would interpret ‘‘sanitary conditions " as 
involving such things as the limitation of the 
number of houses to each acre, preservation of 
natural features or other amenities, or the exercise 
of foresight in regard to traffic conveniences of the 
future. It is well, therefore, that one of theobjects 
of the Act is to do more than merely to secure 
what may be technically called “ proper sanitary 
conditions." 

2. Securing amenity and convenience in connection 
with the laying out or use of the land, or any neigh- 
bouring lands, is an object which, if properly inter- 
preted, will lead to much useful work. Considering 
the extent to which this general object of the Act 
rests at the basis of town-planning schemes, one is 
led to hope that local authorities and the Local 
Government Board will interpret this clause of 
the Act in a generous way. Provision is made in 
the Act (Section 58 (3) ) for authorities to receive 
one-half of any increased value which a scheme 
may be estimated to give to the land included, and 
if proper consideration is given to the preparation 
of town-planning schemes they would in nearly 
all cases appreciate and not depreciate the value 
of property affected by them. It is generally 
agreed that the old method of crowding houses 
on the land without any consideration for the 
health of the community, and the destruction of 
natural features such as trees, which might with 
no extra expense be preserved in roads and gar- 
dens, has been discredited from a business point 
of view as depreciating the value of residential 
property. 

TOWN-PLANNING SCHEMES 

A town-planning scheme may be prepared by 
a local authority with reference to any land within 
or in the neighbourhood of their area. Land 
already built upon may be brought into the 
scheme if it is thought desirable, and buildings 
thereon may be demolished or altered. 

A scheme may also include (Section 54, sub- 
sec. 7) land likely to be used as, or for the purpose 
of providing, open spaces, roads, streets, parks, 
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pleasure or recreation grounds. It will involve 
the consideration of roads and streets not only 
from the point of view of the sites immediately 
served by them, but also from the point of 
view of their ultimate destination, the future needs 
of traffic, and the general public convenience. 
Questions of drainage and water supply will 
follow that of road-making as a natural course. 


PREPARATION AND APPROVAL OF SCHEMES 


Under Section 54, sub-sec. 2, the initiative for 
preparing a scheme rests either with the local 
authority or the owners of land acting in co-opera- 
tion with the local authority. Before preparing a 
scheme of its own, or adopting a scheme proposed 
by owners of land, the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board must be obtained, and they must be 
satisfied that there 15 а prima-facte case for making 
the scheme. This scheme may even include land 
already built upon, or land “ not likely to be used 
for building purposes" (sub-sec. 3). Such land 
may be included with the authority of the Board, 
and buildings may be demolished or altered for 
the purpose. The Board, whose sanction is 
necessary before the scheme can have effect given 
to it, may insist on any modifications or con- 
ditions (sub-sec. 4). 

This is necessary both from the point of view 
of making purely local schemes to conform to 
what may be described as county or national 
requirements, and in order to obtain that central 
architectural and expert supervision which the 
smaller authorities will be unable to employ, but 
which the Local Government Board will no doubt 
have at its command. 

No Provisional Order or Private Act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary, and the procedure is simple. 
If, however, any interested person or authority 
raises a formal objection to any scheme the draft 
of the Local Government Board Order shall be 
laid before each House of Parliament for thirty 
days, and if either of the Houses objects no further 
proceedings can be taken (sub-sec. 4). If no 
objection is raised the issue of the order giving 
the approval of the Board will give effect to the 
scheme as if it were enacted in the Act (sub- 
sec. 5), but it may be afterwards varied or revoked 
in favour of a subsequent scheme, or if satisfactory 
reasons are given it may be revoked altogether 
(sub-sec. 6). 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


In view of the responsible position occupied by 
the Local Government Board it is very desirable 
that the fullest possible instructions and informa- 
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tion should be supplied to the local authorities. 
The Board is empowered (Section 55) to prescribe 
a set of general provisions for “ carrying out the 
general objects of town-planning schemes." These 
provisions will be probably in the form of an 
amplification of the by-laws. They will not 
refer to procedure, which is specially dealt with 
under Section 56. The Act very properly pro- 
vides for having separate sets of these general 
provisions adapted for areas of different character. 
Those who have experienced the unsatisfactory 
results of having a rigid set of by-laws, applicable 
to districts of very varied character, will appre- 
ciate the desirability of this provision. The 
special matters to be dealt with in these pro- 
visions are summarised in the fourth schedule 
of the Act, and include streets, roads, &c., stopping 
up and diversion of existing highways ; buildings, 
public and private; open spaces, preservation of 
objects of interest, sewerage, lighting, water supply, 
extinction or variation of rights of way, &c., deal- 
ing with land, power of entry and inspection, 
power to alter or remove destructive work, power 
of authority to make agreements and co-operate 
with owners, and owners with one another, &c., &c. 

Under Section 64 these general provisions 
must be laid before Parliament, and they shall 
become statutory rules under the Act. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Special provisions (Section 55 (2)) shall be in- 
serted in each scheme to provide for the following 
or other matters :— 


1. Definition of area to which the scheme is to apply. 

2. Definition of authority responsible. 

3. Providing for matters dealt with by, and otherwise 
supplementing, excluding, or varying the general provisions, or 
dealing with special contingencies or circumstances not pro- 
vided for. 

4. Suspending so far as necessary any statutory enact- 
ments, by-laws, or regulations or other provisions under 
whatever authority made. 


HOW THE ACT AFFECTS EXISTING BY-LAWS 


It will be observed that instead of town-plan- 
ning schemes being subject to existing by- 
laws and regulations, these by-laws have to 
be made subservient to the town-planning 
schemes. Much of the benefit to be obtained 
under the Act will be in enabling authorities to 
vary the by-laws in accordance with special 
circumstances. There is no further reference to 
by-laws in this part of the Act; but Section 44 
of the first part of the Act, which gives the Local 
Government Board power to revoke unreasonable 
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by-laws, has an important bearing on town- 
planning schemes : 


* If the Local Government Board,” it says, “аге satistned, 
by local inquirv or otherwise, that the erection of dwellings for 
the working classes within any borough, urban or rural dis- 
trict, is unreasonably impeded in consequence of any by-laws 
with respect to new streets or buildings in force therein, the 
Board may require the local authority to revoke such by-laws or 
to make such new by-laws as the Board may consider necessary 
for the removal of the impediment. If the local authority do not 
within three months after such requisition comply therewith, 
the Board may themselves revoke such by-laws, and make 
such new by-laws as they may consider necessary for the 
removal of the impediment, and such new by-laws shall have 
effect as if they had been duly made by the local authority 
and confirmed by the Board.” 


By-laws at present in force do not allow for the 
fact that the arbitrary division of the country into 
Urban and Rural districts is misleading. An 
** Urban district " may be almost purely rural and 
a “* Rural district" may have within its boundaries 
a population of thousands concentrated in a town 
or large village. By-laws cannot, therefore, be 
suitably and fairly prescribed for “ Urban" and 
“ Rural" districts as such. Those for both dis- 
tricts should be capable of different interpretations, 
according to three clearly specified sets of circum- 
stances or conditions. The local authority should 
have power to apply the same by-law in different 
ways, or to adopt one of several alternative by- 
laws in such cases as the following :— 


(a) The area of any district which has grown up prior to 
the by-law period. 

(6) The suburbs of towns and villages or any area of 
vacant land within their boundaries which come within the 
definition of the Town Planning Act, as “land likely to be 
used for building purposes." By-laws should not only prevent 
bad sanitation, they should encourage sanitary well-doers. 
On new building arcas, the man who erects, sav, (еп houses to 
each acre, should have some concession given to him as com- 
pared with the man who erects, say, thirty to forty houses to 
each acre. 

(c) The purely rural parts of urban and rural districts 
which are likely to remain agricultural. 


It is needless to say that the suggestion is not 
that by-laws should be capable of different inter- 
pretation by local authorities or surveyors. They 
should be capable of a certain elasticity, but this 
should be subject to clearly specified conditions 
attached to the by-law, outside of which no depar- 
ture can be made or discretionary power exercised. 
Any such departure should only be possible in the 
direction of encouraging more healthy conditions, 
particularly in regard to the provision of air 
space. For instance, any permission to reduce 
the width of a non-traffic street should be subject 
to the authority getting guid pro quo in the form 
of a wider street where required for a main 
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thoroughfare or additional open spaces for 
children’s playgrounds or general recreation. Of 
course, where 24 ft. streets are permitted the 
minimum distance between the building lines 
should still exceed 36 feet, and should in fact not 
be less than 60 feet. The question of curtilage 
round the houses should not be determined by 
the faulty method of basing it on the width of 
streets ora minimum of paving at the backs of 
the houses, but by the determination of the 
building line and the limitation of the number of 
houses to be erected to each acre. It will be 
observed from sub-section 59 that for the first 
time in an Act of Parliament provision is made 
for limiting the number of buildings that can be 
erected on any acre of land according to what the 
Local Government Board consider as reasonable, 
having regard to the nature and situation of the 
land. Undoubtedly, one of the chief causes of 
unhealthy conditions and overcrowding is the 
extent to which new houses are being closely 
packed together on newly-developed land. If, 
however, there is to be any considerable limitation 
of this kind, provision must be made for cheapening 
the cost of land development. By-laws must 
therefore be made sufficiently elastic to provide 
for this. Where roads are constructed solely for 
the domestic requirements of the houses, they 
should be limited in width to the needs of these 
houses. This is especially so where large gardens 
or open spaces are provided. On the other hand, 
where through thoroughfares have to be con- 
structed they should be more adequate than at 
present; but the cost of enlargement beyond a 
certain minimum width should be met by the 
community as a whole, except in so far as it can 
be met by compensation from the owners whose 
property may be improved by their construction. 

We thus see that the Town Planning Act will 
not necessarily increase the expense of develop- 
ment, but rather the reverse. 


SUSPENSION OF STATUTORY ENACTMENTS 

In cases where the suspension of statutory 
enactments 15 considered necessary Parliamentary 
approval must be obtained. 


RESPONSIBILITY WHERE LAND IS IN DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS 


Where the land is in the area of more than one 
local authority, one authority may be responsible 
for the scheme, or a joint representative body 
may be constituted for the purpose. In London 
County the County Council shall be the responsible 
body (Section 55 (3)). 

(To be concluded) 
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LTHOUGH much has been 
done of recent years to im- 
prove traffic conditions in 
London by means of electric 
tramways, electric railways, 
the improvements in road 
surfaces, and better regula- 
tion of the street traffic, it 

needs but a cursory examination of the map of 

London to show the apparent hopelessness of 

producing anything in the shape of order and 

system under the present arrangement of its 
streets. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The futility of Town Planning in London, and 
the ever-growing tendency to increase the traffic 
through its heart, may beclearly demonstrated by 
looking at the map embodied in the report of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, 
which indicates the recent improvement schemes 
which have been carried out by the London 
County Council at a cost of many millions. 
Excellent as these are in themselves, they are but 
detached and spasmodic undertakings forced by 
circumstances, without relationship, and having 
enly a local value. 

The congestion of traffic is increasing every 
day, not only in the centre of London, but in the 
centres of the different towns and villages which 
have been absorbed by it, and which constitute 
“ Greater London." The advent of motor trac- 
tion in the streets, and the development of the 
immediate suburbs, consequent on the extension 
of electric trams and railways, but intensifies the 
difficulty and the need for remedial measures. 

Various proposals of far-reaching pretensions 
which have been put forward for new streets through 
the congested centres have usually fallen through 
because of the prohibitive value of the property 
affected ; it remains to be considered whether a 
vast improvement cannot be made by attacking 
the problem from the circumference, where land is 
still to be had at a reasonable rate. 

To anyone attempting to proceed from one 
outlying district to another, the unfortunate fact 
becomes very apparent, that all roads lead to 
London, and that it is, as a general rule, necessary 
to get into London in order merely to get out of it. 
This has a very important bearing on the traffic 
problem, resulting as it does in a large volume 
of traffic not destined for London at all passing 
through the already over-congested centres. [n 
many Continental towns where similar difficulties 
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have arisen, the trouble has been overcome by 
pulling down the medizval walls and fortifications, 
and thereby gaining a wide circumferential space, 
sufficient for Boulevards, Parkway, or Public 
Gardens. But London has so immensely out- 
grown its medieval limits that one must go, 
approximately, ten miles out, to find a zone 
sufficiently clear for any such purpose. 


A RING ROAD 

To form a ring road for London would in- 
augurate a bold suburban development and would 
undoubtedly relieve the central thoroughfares, as 
all through traffic, which at present traverses the 
centre of London, would then pass to its destina- 
tion by the zone thoroughfare. 

The advent of the Town Planning Act and the 
passing of the Development Bill, should greatly 
facilitate the making of such a concentric road, 
which would be a work of great public utility. 
The road would take not only all the non-London 
traffic but would draw to it a great deal of traffic 
from London itself, and would tend to decentrali- 
sation, to order, and to convenience. The road 
would also bring the outlying districts together, 
would open up sparsely-occupied back land, and 
would distribute the traffic better in the existing 
roads leading into London. 

If laid out worthily and well, as a great boule- 
vard encircling the metropolis and, further, as a 
base line to its future development, it ought to 
become an outer park system, or continuous 
garden city right round London, and as such 
would be a healthful zone of pleasure, civic 
interest, and enlightenment to millions of people 
who live in the mushroom-grown and depressing 
suburbs of Outer London. 

The principle of this great boulevard would 
form the basis of all town-planning schemes, and 
would at any rate present an opportunity for fine 
architectural effects and building, combined with 
avenues, gardens, promenades, and open spaces, 
supplemented by the most convenient means of 
cheap electric intercommunication. l'urther, 
this encircling boulevard might become a line 
of strategical importance in the defence of the 
metropolis, and would prove of considerable value 
for the movement of large bodies of troops. 

The boulevard itself should be smoothly paved 
in the centre for light fast traffic, and macada- 
mised at the sides for slower heavy traffic, and 
would be on the same level as the present roads, 
but generally would pass under all existing rail- 
ways. Inside this boulevard there would be an 
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GENERAL SECTION OF THE PROPOSED ZONE 


These drawings illustrate the scheme of D. Barclay Niven, Е.К.І.В.А., for a proposed zone or boulevard round London at a radius 
of ten miles, a distance at which the country is sufficiently open to make such a proposition reasonable from a financial point of 
view. The great advantage of such a boulevard would be to relieve the congested centre of London of the through traffic, which 


would, instead, pass round it. Thus traffic from, say, Winchmore Hill to Croydon, or Southend to Slough, would pass round by the 
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zone thoroughfare in far less time than is now cccupied in crossing the heart of the city. The zone system also provides for a 
connecting service of electric trams and trains as an aid to the traffic problem. The boulevard would be smoothly paved for 
light fast traffic; the service roads macadamised for slower heavy traffic. The pleasance would be a continuous belt of 
parkland, in places merely grass and trees, but in other places laid out as public gardens with flowering shrubs and beds. 
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electric tramway system, working in connection 
with the existing tramways which radiate out 
of London, and outside there would be an electric 
rallway sunk in a cutting, just below the level, 
and dipping under all radial roads or railways as 
has been done with the railway through Princes 
Street Gardens in Edinburgh. On each side 
again there would be a service road with paved 
footway, and by the side of the boulevard proper 
a continuous broad belt of parkland intersected by 
footpaths. This pirkland would in places be 
merely grass and trees, but in other places would 
be laid out as public gardens with flowering shrubs 
and beds, advantage being taken of natural fea- 
tures where such occur. 

To the west of London the roadways would 
cross the Thames by a new bridge near Richmond. 
To the north they would rise to a point 268 feet 
above sea level. To the east they would pass 
under the river by a tunnel at Woolwich. To the 
south again they would rise to a height of 267 ft. 
The gradient would not be more than one in fifty 
in any part. 

The tunnel to the east, with its approaches, 
would probably be the most costly part of the 
scheme; but no part would be more useful, pro- 
viding as it would direct communication with all 
the roads North and South of the river, relieving 
the existing bridges in London, and tending to 
open up fresh business communications. 

For the purpose of the scheme it would be 
necessary to obtain Parliamentary powers to secure 
the land requisite for the purpose. A strip of a 
quarter of a mile in average width would be suffi- 
cient for every purpose, and this zone would be 
approximately sixty miles long. This is equal to, 
say, fifteen square miles, or 9,600 acres at, say, 
£750 per acre, which amounts to £7,200,000. 
One-fourth of the average quarter-mile width, viz. 
110 yards, would be an ample width for the boule- 
vard. The remaining three-fourths would be re- 
sold at a considerably increased value per acre, 
which would realise a large sum on the credit side 
of the estimates. In addition there would be the 
valuable concession for the circular electric rail- 
way, and the subsidies to be expected from the 
main line railways benefiting from it, apart from 
the income from electric tramways in the boule- 
уага itself. 

These profits together should ultimately suffice 
to pay for the making and maintaining of the road- 
ways, pleasances, bridges, and tunnels. Instead 
of reselling the marginal land freehold, for many 
reasons it might be preferable for the authorities 
to retain permanent ownership of this zone round 
Town Planning and 
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the metropolis, and to grant long leases on pro- 
portionate terms. Notwithstanding the large sums 
such a scheme would involve, they are but small 
in consideration of the ultimate advantage that 
would be gained, and the reduction of future ex- 
penditure would be an asset of very ap; reciable 
value. What London has lost by failing long ago to 
adopt some comprehensive sclieme of re-planning, 
such as Sir Christopher Wren put forward for the 
City after the Great Fire, is incalculable. 


HOW THE BOULEVARD COULD BE MADE 


The making of the circumfcrential boulevard 
could be done section bv section, a section being 
the space between two of the existing main radiat- 
ing roads. There are approximately eighteen of 
these, therefore there will be eighteen sections, the 
length of each being fairly equal. Each section 
would connect up two of these great radial roads, 
and as completed would be useful in itself, and 
would be of increasing use as further sections were 
linked up to it. 

This work would be spread over as many years 
as necessary, and might be done portion by por- 
tion in seasons of trade depression, thereby pro- 
viding a national reserve of employment. 


WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS 


In each section part of the land would be ear- 
marked for occupation and use according to its 
amenities and value, the cheaper land being 
allotted for the building of workmen’s dwellings ; 
for, though the value of portions of the cheaper 
land might be as much as £1,500 per acre, this 
would not necessarily prevent the erection of 
healthy dwellings, for the working classes at a rent 
within their means. As compared with the value 
of land on which workmen now dwell in and near 
London, the value of this land would be by no 
means prohibitive for this purpose. The facilities 
for rapid and inexpensive transit to and from their 
work would be an additional attraction to the zone 
as a residential area for the working classes. 


SOME POSSIBILITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 

With cheaper labour housed in this zone, 
with cheap land, and with the convenient road 
and rail (and in some places canal or river) facili- 
ties, it may be expected that relief factories would 
spring up (especially in the eastern sections) in 
connection with central London establishments 
instead of in the provinces, as has been the ten- 
dency of recent years. These factories would be 
supplied with electric current for power on most 
favourable terms, and consequently would be free 
from smoke. 
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Certain of the existing London hospitals, stand- 
ing on limited, unsuitable, and very valuable 
central sites, should be moved out to this zone, 
releasing the land which they now occupy in the 
centre for other purposes. The tendency would 
then be to reduce the central hospitals to little 
more than receiving or casualty institutions, all in 
easy communication with the main establishments 
on the circumference. 

A system of subsidiary markets might also pos- 
sibly be established upon the boulevard in con- 
nection with certain of the central markets. This 
would save the conveyance of much produce into 
the town which has again to be brought out to 
supply the needs of the suburbs. 

Ultimately, when a complete system of electric 
tubes has been constructed under London and out 
to all the suburbs, so as adequately to distribute 
the traffic to every part, we may hope that the 
existing main-line railway systems within the 
zone, together with their great terminal stations 
(sources of considerable street congestion), will be 
gradually removed. 

The abolition of the ground-level railways 
would open up a possibility of forming boulevards 
in their place, radiating from the circumference 
to the centre, to an extent never before contem- 
plated. 
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In that event the ground-level main-line rail- 
ways would terminate at the zone, from which 
passengers and goods would be rapidly trans: 
ferred to their destination, and the simple express 
electric railway, concentric with the circular 
boulevard as already advocated, would be im- 
mensely developed, linking up all the different 
existing main-line railways, as well as all the 
intercommunicating present and future electric 
systems, in or around London. 

This circular electric railway would have 
inclined ways down from all main-line rail- 
ways, so that both passengers and goods from 
north, south, east, and west could quickly be run 
round to whichever line was most convenient for 
their destination. Heavy goods—coal, bricks, 
timber, etc.—would be run on without changing 
bulk, and dock-side traffic from the lower river 
would be transferred to any railway system, thus 
avoiding cartage through London. 

To refer to all the possibilities which the fore- 
going scheme might open up is not within the 
scope of a limited article of this nature; but, vast 
as is the subject of a ring road as applied to 
London, it is not too late to hope that such an 
undertaking may some day be started, and may 
eventually prove a practical step towards the 
solution of the problem of London's traffic. 


The market square, looking towards the southern gate. (See next page) 


RICHELIEU: AN EARLY TOWN PLAN 
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RICHELIEU : 
AN EARLY TOWN PLAN 


YY J OR the discovery of the village 
š of Richelieu as an art relic 
ш and as ап exampie of the 

icto grand manner in France we 

АЫ are indebted to Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
who drew attention to it in 
his book “ The Mistress Art." 
Curiously enough, though we have Jean Marot's 
monograph on ““ Le Magnifique Chateau de Riche- 
lieu " which the great Cardinal built in the birth- 
place of his forefathers, we have no mention of the 
town erected close by, doubtless to house the Car- 
dinal’s immense retinue. The chateau and town 
were designed by Lemercier between 162g and 1636. 

It will be seen that the town is comprised in a 
rectangle (about 660 yards by 360 yards). This 
ts surrounded by a moat, the water in which 
appears to be stagnant. On the inner side of this 
moat, in place of a town wall (which Mr. Blom- 
field says was intended), there is a series of tottering 
timber cottages, that takes away all dignity from 
the town from without, rendering it a complete 
surprise when once within the gates. The town 
also suffers a disadvantage, since the avenues 
approaching it have been bereft in parts of trees; 
in their stead a straggling second village has been 
built, extending for half a mile or more. 

The small white spaces each side of the Grand 
Rue and belonging to the hôtels (the ci-devant 
residences of the Cardinal’s retinue) are courtyards, 
open originally to the stables and gardens, bounded 
on two sides (of each of these four blocks) by a 
wall nine feet high. But the gardens have been 
cut up and built upon, so that the original scheme 
is lost, a few trees still remaining in each court- 
yard. 

In this town there are two “ places" or squares. 
The northern square contains the administrative 
buildings and college, the southern square serves 
as the market-place. 

It may be said here that the actual bearings of 
the town were not taken, but for all practical 
purposes it lies axially north and south. 

The lime-trees planted in these squares, a coup 
de grace so characteristic of the French archi- 
tect, are trimmed to a rectangular shape, and 
of a rich olive-green. The circle of trees at the 
southern extremity connected the tuwn with the 
beautifully laid out grounds of the Palais Richelieu. 

The gateways are of two designs internally, 
but adapted to the same design externally, the 
lower ones being those at the south and south- 
east. The north-east and north-west gateways 
are destroyed, the town, with the rest of France, 
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having been through the long struggle resulting in 
the terrible misnomer, Liberté, Egalité, et Frater- 
nité. Since the gateways are illustrated here it is 
perhaps unnecessary or even incorrect to eulogise 
the wonderful knowledge of design and power of 
restraint shown in their design. In fact, these two 
qualities are the sine qua non of the whole town. 
The stone used is a limestone of excellent 
durability, the crumbling parts having been 
caused by cannon-ball. The houses are for the 
most part of red brick and stone, small slates 
covering the roofs. Some of the facades, however, 
those of the Grand Rue and some houses in the 
northern square, have been covered with stucco, 
the stone quoins being picked out with white 
paint. These façades are of entirely geometrical 
proportion. Thereis nothing pedantic about this: 
it is mannerism, the mannerism of a man of 
matured intellect and talent. A few of these 
proportions may be of interest. In the corner 
pavilions (there is a raised pavilion at each of the 
eight corners where the four roads enter the 
squares) the upper windows are two squares high, 
with one square above to the cornice, and one 
square below to the lower windows. These lower 
windows are one and three-quarter squares high; 
the dormer-window openings are one square, the 
segmental head being struck from the base of it. 
The solids between the windows (or voids) are 
two squares wide and a square and a half at the 
corners. The ridge of the roof is fixed in height 
and length by a square on the cornice equal toa 
void and two solids (or five squares in all) ; thus it 
will be seen that the apices of the roof come 
over the inner jamb of the two outside windows. 
The pitch resulting from this, and the size of the 
various members of the mouldings, are maintained 
throughout the town. The supports to the gate- 
ways are half the width of the arched openings 
—in fact, endless proportions might be found. 
The unit of measure used by the architect was a 
“toise,” and represented the height of a man 
(about six feet). The Grand Rue issix toises wide, 
the facades five toises high to the cornice. The 
two *' places " are each fifty toises square. | 
As a dwelling-place, Richelieu at the present 
day is not a success. The impression produced 
on the visitor is a depressing one, partly due to 
the extreme poverty of the inhabitants, partly due 
to its semblance of fallen glory (an aged soldier, 
as if. left behind by time, still goes his round with 
a drum, announcing twice a day the local news). 
But there is, perhaps, another reason. А glance 
at Richelieu will show how utterly unintelligible 
to the peasants must be the refined gentility of this 
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Two Моге New “Ideals.” 


Our new No. 1 and 4 “В” Series Sectional 
Water Boilers, which are constructed on similar 
lines to our No. 2 “В” Series, are now ready 


for immediate delivery from stock. 


No. 1 "B" Serics Boiler. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 
For warming houses. flats. hotels 


Shops public bulidings. ctc. 
by hot water or stcam. 


The No. | " B" Series Boilers range 

in capacity from 725 to 1835 square 

feet of radiation, and the No. 4 Series 
from 3100 to 7755. 


Illustrated Price List free on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY | 439 and 441, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
Telephones: 2153-4 MAYFAIR. Telegrams: " LIABLENESS, LONDON.” Works: HULL, YORKS. 


—— — 
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Shuffrey & Co., 


Showrooms : 
38, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Designers & Manufacturers of 


STOVES AND CHIMNEY PIECES. 
WALL PAPERS. 

WOOD AND METAL WORK. 
PLASTER CEILINGS. 


Telegraphic Address : " Shuffrey, London." 
Telephone No, 3661 Mayfair. 


COMPETITIONS. 
To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 


HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 
Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, Gc. 


VEN TILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


and Architectural Metal Work. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


STRODE & CO. Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


We give Schemes and Estímates Free for 
Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 
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design. Lemercier was right in his design: it was пом the poverty of a people struggling for exis- 
for a highly cultivated man and patron of thearts. — tence. We cannot but say with the French poet, 
But where once was the splendour of a court, is “ Tout lasse, tout casse, et tout passe.” 
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EARLY TOWN PLAN 


RICHELIEU 


AN 


which contains the college and 


square looking north, 
The lower illustration shows a general view of the principal street. 


The top view shows the northern 


administrative buildings. 


E 


THE NORTHERN SQUAR 
THE MAIN STREET 
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LYMPNE CASTLE, KENT: A SPOT BELOVED 
OF THE ARTIST AND THE POET (See o. 79) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
FEBRUARY 1910. 
VOLUME XXVII. No. 159 


Photo: T. Lewis 
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FROM THE WATER-COLOUR 
BY ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A. 
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SO HE old city of Bath surrounded 
> the hot springs and the Abbey. 
It occupied the site of the 
Roman Aquae Solis or Aquae 
Sulis, a site, with its healing 
waters, which seems to have 
been abandoned and neglected 
bythe Mercians. Most Roman 
cities were so treated at first. The advantages 
of the hot springs, however, before long brought 
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the old place into notice again; and the founda- 
tion of the Abbey is attributed to King Offa. 
King Edgar was crowned here in 973, and his 
friend, Abbot Elfege, was subsequently, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, martyred by the Danes at 
Greenwich. The Anglo-Saxons called the place, 
at first, Akemanceaster, a name in which some 
have seen a reference to the sufferings of those 
who travelled along the Akeman Way from the east 
of England and sought relief in the waters here. 
Before long, however, ** The Bath” became the 
common name, and, with or without the prefixed 
article, has continued ever since to designate the 
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city. The medieval boundaries are clearly marked 
out by the local names. А little lane near the 
Great Western Railway, called Ham Street, is 
pointed out by tradition as the ham or home of 
the first citizens, and was among the possessions 
of the Abbey at the Dissolution; but it is outside 
the wall, which took in from Upper Borough 
Walls, now a street to the north of the springs, 
to Lower Borough Walls on the south, all that 
part of Bath which is represented in Mr. Falkner's 


/ ^ 
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sketches. Farther to the south is the Bath 
of Smollett's time, where the scene of Sheridan's 
Rivals is laid, namely, the South Parade, Institu- 
tion Gardens, and Pierrepont Street, where the 
Linleys lived. Quite to the north lies the 
modern Bath, originated by the two Woods, to 
whom we owe Queen Square, Gay Street, the 
Circus, and the Royal Crescent. 

These drawings by Mr. Harold Falkner repre- 
sent what may be called the centre, the axis of 
Bath. The Abbey forms the eastern side of 
Abbey Yard, in which are situated not only the 
western doorway of the old church, but the 
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Grand Pump Room and Brydon’s fine Concert 
Room with its so-called “ Roman Promenade." 
Brydon's buildings in Bath have already been 
described and figured in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW (Vol. xviii). 

The Arcade, which closes the western end of 
the Abbey Yard, leads directly to Bath Street, 
of which we have heard so much of late, and 
to which two of Mr. Falkner’s remaining draw- 
ings refer. For all that is known as to the date 
of these central buildings and the names of the 
architects employed, we depend on Mr. Mowbray 
Green's excellent work on the “ Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Architecture of Bath." 

It seems that before Baldwin, the City Architect 
of 1780 and subsequent years, had completed the 
Pump Room, he had a dispute with the members 
of the Corporation. In consequence, the names 
of several other architects occur as responsible for 
the present front and for the colonnade adjoining. 
Mr. Green mentions Reveley, a pupil of Sir 
William Chambers, and John Palmer, to whom 
he attributes the final completion in 1799 of the 
front of the Pump Room. As to the colonnade, 
he says that in 1785 the Corporation employed 
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Baldwin to carry it out. “It ran northward from 
the Pump Room, and was intended for the com- 
fort of the visitors. This was finished in the 
following year at a cost of 130 guineas, it being 
stipulated that this amount should not be ex- 
ceeded.” 

Of Bath Street, Mr. Mowbray Green tells us: 
** Within a few years Bath Street, Cheap Street, 
and Union Street, were all built." Bath Street 15 
almost in a direct line with the fronts of the 
principal buildings on the south side of the Abbey 
Yard, from which it is cut off by Stall Street, 
which connects Union Street on the north with 
Southgate Street to the south. It was originally 
intended to carry it on to the Westgate, but the 
plan was abandoned later. We cannot be certain 
that Baldwin's design was employed, but it is 
more than probable. Аз it has appeared of late 
years, the colonnade on the north side has been 
topped by the upper stories of the “ Pump Room 
Hotel.” The ground floor of the same side, 
behind the pillars, has been occupied by the 
so-called Royal Baths, to which access was had 
directly from the hotel, to the great convenience 
of invalids. Since the hotel has been closed 

a separate entrance has been used ex- 
Ж clusively. The not unwelcome news 
that the hotel was to be opened again, 
after some improvements, was well 
received at first. Since then, 1* has 
become known that some of these im- 
provements would necessitate the de- 
struction or at least the interruption 
of the colonnade, and much excite- 
ment has been caused among the lovers 
of old Bath. 

Bath Street, which hitherto has 
been seldom mentioned by admirers of 
the more prominent buildings round 
the Guildhall and farther north, has 
been forced into notice. It consists of 
a somewhat narrow roadway, leading 
from Stall Street, near the Pump Room 
colonnade, westward to the Cross Bath. 
Two semicircular spaces, one at either 
end, marked out by half a dozen Ionic 
columns, lead to an avenue of a score 


үм of similar pillars on either hand. At 


the western end the charming design 
of the Cross Bath closes the vista thus 
formed. The Ionic columns are but 
small, and at some period unknown the 
surface of the oolite of which they 
were constructed has been coated with 
stucco and painted to imitate, very 
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defect in proportion. The farther— 
that is, the western—end of the little 
street dips a few inches to a level 
rather lower than that of the Stall 
Street end. The pillars are adapted 
to the slope. The shafts are slightly 
longer in the crescent near the Cross 
Bath than those which face the hot- 
water fountain in the eastern crescent. 
But Colonel Balfour, in his letter of 
the 2nd July, was able to dispose of 
this quibble—for it was nothing more, 
and certainly not enough to justify 
the destruction of the whole street. 


E 7. € ІНШІ " ШИПІ | Е Both Vitruvius and Palladio fully 
ЖЕ SE El ІШ. T III |, жж === — allowed for variations of proportion 
Ші — ڪڇ‎ Б in such cases. There is, in fact, no 

| E (rA GESUS سے‎ a M “е ІН. such strict rule of proportion in Ionic 


architecture, In any case, the archi- 
tect used the order here with such 
skill that the fault, if fault it be, is 
in reality a beauty. Other excuses 
were made, and the citizens of Bath 
objected strongly to the action of 
their own corporation in permitting 
what is in fact the destruction of 
Bath Street, so far as it is a work of 
ms Tie ЕСІ | art in architecture. Тһе proposal, 
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feebly, red granite shafts with white 
marble capitals. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the moderate scale of the 
whole of the design, the effect is very 
happy, and the buildings above the 
row of pillars, forming two stories of 
ordinary but handsome windows—on 
one side lighting the hotel —were not 
incongruous. Many of the tourists and 
invalids who had visited Bath in recent 
years had never heard of or never re- 
marked Bath Street until in the course 
of last year news came that in some 
alterations of the long-closed hotel 
buildings it was proposed to remove 
several columns on the north side. 
In the vista thus to be interrupted, to 
destroy a single pillar is to destroy the 
sole beauty of the whole row. А 


member of the corporation tried to | N- стек ом. 


palliate this enormity by pointing out 
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in a letter to the Times last June that OAT Я А 
the row of columns had a serious 
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after several meetings of remonstrance had been 
held, appeared to sleep. Though many people 
desired the opening of the hotel, nothing was 
done until the close of the year. This year, how- 
ever, we regret to hear that the objectionable 
project only slept, and that it is still in full vigour 
and likely to be carried out. The loss to Bath 
will be serious, and those who are not professional 
architects ask in vain, as they asked їп London 
about Crosby Hall, if architects are unable to 
make more than one design for one place. It 
would be interesting to know what kind of answer 
Sir Christopher Wren would have given to such 
an inquiry. 

The Cross Bath forms the subject of one of 
Mr. Falkners sketches, and figures largely in 
another. It stands facing the crescent which forms 
the extremity of Bath Street. The colonnade 
terminates here in the segment we have alreadv 
described; and immediately facing it, at a dis- 
tance of the width of the street, is the little, low, 
but exceedingly graceful building known as the 
Cross Bath. It is undoubtedly by Baldwin, and 
may be described, small as it is, as his best design. 
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The name is said to commemorate a visit paid to 
Bath in 1688 by Mary of Modena, the queen of 
James ІІ; but a cross was here long before. It is 
well known that the constant and perennial flow 
of hot water and its well-proved effect in the miti- 
gation and cure of painful diseases were regarded 
in the Middle Ages with superstitious veneration. 
Something of this respect would seem to have 
survived until the time of our last Stuart king. 
The queen's visit was of the nature of a pilgrim- 
age, and on the birth in the following year of 
a Prince of Wales, afterwards known as the Old 
Pretender, Lord Melfort, the Secretary of State, 
erected the Cross Bath, marking, it was said, the 
centre of the city. This building was not, how- 
ever, cruciform, but quadrilateral. The bath 
at this spot had already been spoken of as 
at the Cross, and is so described by Leland in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Не speaks of a cross 
erected in the middle of it. Baldwin’s building 
is decorated with a good semicircular portico in 
the Corinthian style. А marble vase, which 
forms part of the decorations of the Pump Room, 
formerly supported the cross in the Cross Bath. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE. XLII 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE 
THE WEST END AND ORGAN GALLERY 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


Y С HE Chapel of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, does not concern 
us at present; let it suffice 
that it was built in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, 
and that it housed originally 
litments probably entirely 
different in character from 
those now existing. 

The fine wainscoting which to-day covers the 
lower part of the walls, the screen with the raised 
masters’ seats, and the organ itsclf, are all of post- 
Restoration date, and probably belong to the end 
of the seventeenth century. Of the work of that 
period, of its sumptuousness in design, and of its 
wealth in carving, this interior is an excellent 
example. 

Wren's work at Cambridge was in process of 
building from 1663 almost continuously till 1679— 
the last six years seeing the erection of his 
splendid library for Trinity College. His influence 
therefore was paramount. And the merely 
decorative part was attuned by the genius of 
Grinling Gibbons to play up to Wren's theme. 

Like the greater name of Michelangelo in 
Italy, Wren's was one to conjure with, to which 
the testimony of his contemporaries amply bears 
witness ; and to-day it isidentified with practically 
all the work done during the thirty-five years 
St. Paul's was building. So that while we do not 
pretend that the screen and oak work of Trinity 
College Chapel is by the master's hand, it is 
obviously in his manner. 

While it may be admitted that the composition 
of the screen is not perfect—as it might well have 
been had the real centre-piece been more boldly 
designed, had the detached pillars to the masters’ 
seats been given to support it, and the humps 
formed by the two circular pediments been 
omitted—it is as it stands a piece of work pos- 
sessing the greatest charm. 

Of the side panelling, one may cavil at the 
lower part of the pilasters being hidden by the 
bench-fronts. Beyond these slight faults, criticism 
can find no weak spot on which its finger may 
be placed. 

The long sides of the chapel are divided into 
a series of bays, marked by coupled Corinthian 
pilasters. The bays are treated simply with great 
panels, framed with bolection mouldings; and a 
frieze forming a band of the same depth as the 
capitals, richly ornamented with shields, foliage, 
and ribbons, delicately wrought, carries the 
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eve easily to the elaborate crowning cornice. 
This possesses great distinction. It will be 
noticed that while the architrave is returned 
over the pilasters, the cornice runs straight 
through, and the brackets which carry it are 
adjusted to its varying projection. The brackets, 
whicb are boldly carved and perforated and picked 
out with gilding, bear a great resemblance to work 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. Indeed, although this 
work is simpler, the whole arrangement bears 
considerable likeness to the oak work of the choir 
of that cathedral. In both examples the stalls 
are divided into bays with panels in between, the 
same lavish use of carving marks the frieze, similar 
brackets are employed to carry the cornice, and 
the wide panels of the benches are almost identical 
in their proportion. But a still greater resem- 
blance exists between the stalls contained in 
niches and the masters’ seats. Both of these 
are covered in with circular pediments, and in 
many points their decorations are similar. 

All the carving at Lincoln—the heraldic deco- 
rations, the capitals—is picked out in gold. 
But it is on the screen that the fancy of the 
carver has been given fullest rein. The heads of 
the niches, for example, are exquisitely carved, and 
the spaces over the archés are no less beautiful. 
Cherubs' heads—a motif so much loved by all 
Renaissance masters—are freely used among the 
ornaments. It is pleasant to think that this motif 
belongs entirely to the Renaissance, as if its 
humanism wanted to get, without shame, all that 
love could give to life. Donatello, della Robbia, 
Gibbons, in their different ways, have carved these 
“innocenti” and made the world so much richer. 
Their introduction in the frieze over the columns 
which frame the raised seats is extremely pleasant 
and effective. 

The soffit of the main cornice is recessed in 
panels, each of which has a flower in the centre. 
On a smaller scale, a similar decoration is con- 
trived between the console blocks. 

In contrast to this richness, the benches are 
simple and vigorous, and their very simplicity 
enhances the style of the rest. 

It may be said in conclusion that at no time in 
the history of our architecture was the hand of the 
workman more cunning, more skilled. The 
actual workmanship is of the last excellence—the 
mitres fit beautifully, the mouldings are truly 
worked, the surface of the panels planed to the 
fairest face, and the whole is indeed to the infinite 
credit of its craftsman. J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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General congratulations will be accorded to the President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, who received last month the well-deserved honour of election to the 

Royal Academy of Arts. Mr. George, who is one of the foremost domestic architects, 

has designed many well-known English homes, and is also famed as an etcher and a water- 

colourist. One of his water-colours has been reproduced as a frontispiece to this number 
MR. ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A. 
SKETCHED FROM LIFE BY 
R. B. M. PAXTON 
The Architectural. Review 78 February 1910 
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SiN O accustomed have we become 
М to including all the work of 
the modern advanced school 
of house designers under the 
convenient and generic title 
of “ English Domestic Archi- 
tecture" that we are apt to 
lose sight of the restriction 
it involves, and to forget that much of the good 
and interesting work comes to us from north of 
the Tweed. If, however, we recognise that the 
title is a concession to euphony at the expense 


SOME RECENT WORK OF 
R. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A. 


Romney Marsh. The restoration of Lympne 
Castle, so beloved of both painter and photo- 
grapher, must have been an absorbing work, no 
less to the architect than to those who are privi- 
leged to see the results of his labours. 

The history of Lympne, or Lymne as it used to 
be spelt, is unusually rich. Though much of this 
history remains in obscurity or is only partly con- 
jectured, thereis over the neighbourhood a fineatmo- 
sphere of sea conflicts, of the press-gang, smuggling, 
and privateering, to cast a glamour upon this 


ancient village. In the foreground of the present 


Photo: T. Lewis 


This view shows the old building, with the church on the right behind the trees. 


LYMPNE CASTLE FROM 
THE PARK, WHICH RUNS DOWN 
TO ROMNEY MARSH 


of truth, we shall better be prepared to consider 
the British home in an imperial spirit, and to 
recognise that the Border marks no division of 
merit in modern house design. 

From Mr. К. 5, Lorimer of Edinburgh we are 
accustomed to expect thoughtful and valuable 
work; the few examples of his recent buildings 
here shown do not, we think, belie that expecta- 
tion. And one of the most interesting is that 
which he has completed for Mr. F. J. Tennant, far 
south on English ground at the edge of the famous 
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house, or castle as it is popularly known, are the 
remains of the ancient Roman castrum which 
have been much displaced by landslips. The 
walls of this castrum, known as Studfall Castle, 
probably date from a late period of the Roman 
occupation, and much of the masonry appears to 
have belonged to earlier buildings. The ancient 
harbour known as Portus Lemanis, though dis- 
tinctly traceable, is now dry land. The road from 
Portus Lemanis to Canterbury was Stone Street, 
but there are now no traces of it nearer than 
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Westernhanger. Archbishop Lanfranc appears 
to have despoiled the ruins for the purpose of 
building the tower of Lympne Church alongside 
the house, and the Roman stones can be seen in 
this structure. The nave and chancel are Early 
English, and the church contains some ancient 
tombs ascribed to former Archdeacons of Can- 
terbury. 

The house which Mr. Lorimer has recently 
restored and added to belonged until recent years 
to the Archdeaconry of Canterbury. Leland has 
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Photo: T. Lewis 


The entrance courtyard, showing the old Gothic 
porch, and the court paved with stone throu£hout 


LYMPNE 


it that it formed part of a “castelet embatayled " 
which has also been attributed to Lanfranc, and 
it is probable in that event that it was 
a Norman successor of the ancient 
castrum, and served the purpose of a 
watch-tower. The present structure 
Is stated to have been erected in the 
reign. of Henry V, but there are no 
remains of an earlier date than the 
reign of Edward VI. The views from 
. the present castle over Romney Marsh 
are very fine, and it 15 said that the 
coast lgihts of France can be seen 
across the Strait on a clear night. 

For probably the last eighty years 
the castle has been used as а Ғагт- 
house, and various iconoclastic altera- 
tions were made to adapt it for that 
purpose, and to divide the interior up 
into small rooms. Two floors had 
been inserted into the height of the 
hall, one at the level of the transome 
of the hall windows, and another at 
the level of the tie-beams of the roof. 
The old floor-lines in other parts of the 
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Photo: T. Lewis 


The terrace walk to the south of the 


old building, overlooking Romney Marsh 
LYMPNE 


building had been interfered with, and the whole 
structure was in a dilapidated and dangerous 
condition. 

An examination of the plan will show the area - 
with which Mr. Lorimer has had to deal. The old 
castle is shown with the walls cross-hatched ; the 
new buildings have the walls blacked in. The 


kitchen wing is not shown in detail, the block 


Photo: T. Lewis 
The top of the staircase 
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The castle is situated on the edge of a great table-land. The steep bank slopes down ultimately 
to Romney Marsh, and on a clear night the lights on the coast of France are visible. 


LYMPNE CASTLE 
VIEW FROM THE WEST 
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Photo: T. Lewis 
The entrance gateway. The heavy oak gates are opened 
and closed by turning a small wheel in the gate-lodge 
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outline only being indicated. All the area con- 
tained farm sheds, cattle courts, barns, etc., and 
the farm stables, byres, etc. were located where 
the present range of buildings has been placed 
against the road leading from the church to 
the village, It was this north range of buildings 
that was first demolished, being replaced by the 
new buildings seen in the views, the old material 
being as far as possible reused in the new struc- 
ture. This range contains the porter’s lodge, work- 


T. Lewis 


Photo: 
A corner of the great hall, showing the turret stair 
LYMPNE 
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to 


Photo: T. Lewis 
View of the north range of buildings abutting on 
the road leading from the village to the church 
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shop, wash-house, laundry, chauffeur’s quarters, 
garage, and stable-yard. On the first floor of this 
building are some bachelors’ bedrooms, and over 
another part bedrooms for the chauffeur and men- 
servants. 

The principal additions, beside the kitchen 
wing, comprise a new dining-room, ante-room, 
smoking-room, entrance-hall, and connecting cor- 
ridor, with, of course, bedrooms above. A new 
entrance-gate has been built with a paved approach 
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Photo: T. Lewis 
The corridor leading to the great hall 
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LYMPNE: THE SMOKING ROOM 


to the house, a screen wall against the churchyard, 
and screen walls to the garden. 

The various views given will show how sympa- 
thetically the old building has been dealt with, and 
how far from correct was the report, current a 
short time since, that Mr. Lorimer was building 
a “Scotch Baronial” castle in Kent. The idea 
in the design of the additions to the old castle 
was to make the connection by a narrow neck 
only, so as to leave the old building standing by 
itself to tell its own story. 

As the rock outcropped over the 
entire area of the site, the stone re- 
quired for the building was almost 
entirely quarried on the spot ; but the 
soil and other material required to 
make up the rose garden, lawn, etc., 
had to be carted from a distance. 
The stone for the additions was 
mostly quarried out of what is now 
the lawn and gardens ; and the abun- 
dance of stone has made it possible 
to pave the old Gothic Court with 
stone, besides forming a paved ter- 
race to the south and forming stone 
paths to the gardens. 

The roof to the old hall is of oak, 
and new, only one tie-beam of the 
original roof having been found. The 
linen-fold panelling and the floor are 
also of oak. The tapestry shown in 
the view is a Gothic (Burgundian) 
panel of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
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Photo: T. Lewis 
This is one of the new additions, the panelling and floor being of oak 
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tury; and there is a panel of similar 
character over the fireplace at the 
opposite end of the room. The new 
dining-room, ante-room, and smoking- 
room are also panelled in oak and 
have oak floors. 

The gardens, which are necessarily 
somewhat immature at present, al- 
ready possess that sense of sheltered 
peace which is a characteristic of 
the house. The veranda in the rose 
garden, partly formed out of one of 
the old farm-sheds, looks out over the 
lily pond with its surrounding green 
beds and shrubs. 

The best men who had been work- 
ing on the north range of buildings 
were employed on the restoration of 
the castle, and this work was carried 
on simultaneously with the erection 
of the additions shown. 

Of the contractors for the work, 
J. J. Wise, of Deal, was responsible 
for the mason, carpenter and joiner, and plasterer 
and slater work of the north range of buildings, 
consisting of lodge, garage, menservants' accommo- 
dation, gateway, stable, etc., new wing to old castle, 
works of renovation and alteration in connection 
with the old castle, lych gate and entrance gates 
in oak, forming terraces, garden walls, laying out 
of gardens and grounds, drainage, electric-power 
house, water-supply scheme, and other outside 
works; Stuart's Granolithic Co., London, carried 
out the reinforced concrete work ; Thomas Hume, 
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Photo: T. Lewis 
Detail of centre of north range of buildings 
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{һе centre is a small lily-pond, and beyond it a veranda, partly formed out of one of the old farm-sheds. 


This quiet and peaceful spot, called the rose garden on the plan, lies to the west of the principal lawn. In 
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This view is taken from a corner of the kitchen looking towards the west end of the north range of buildings. 
At this end are situated the garage and stables, with quarters for the chauffeur and menservants over. 


LYMPNE 
THE TENNIS LAWN AND 
NORTH RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
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The dining-room is situated in the new wing, and has a large bay window facing out to the south-west over 
the marsh. The walls are panelled in oak, the chimney-piece is of Hopton Wood stone, ani the floor is of oax. 
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Photo: Т. Lewis 


The £reat hall forms the principal part of the old building. Before restoration it had two floors inserted in the 
height, and was cut up into small rooms. The roof is new, only one of the original tie-beams having been found. 


LYMPNE 
THE GREAT HALL 
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Photo: T. Lewis 
The main corridor in the new wing. 


LYMPNE 
Edinburgh, all plumbing work; Henry Hope & 
Son, 55, Lionel Street, Birmingham, the metal 
casement windows and leaded glass; Mackenzie 
& Moncur, Ltd., Edinburgh, the heating instal- 
lation, glass roof at motor house, drying closet, 
opening gearing and hinges for entrance gates, 
etc. ; Thomas Hadden, Edinburgh, the wrought- 
iron work, including grilles, grates, fenders, railings, 
hinges, handles, and latches, etc.; J. Sibbald & 
Sons, Edinburgh, the hob grates and fire bricks, 
etc.; Low & Methven, Edinburgh, the door and 
window ironmongery ; Faraday & Son, London, 
the electric light fittings, etc. ; and Wm. Barton 
& Son, Edinburgh, the electric light installation. 
Another work of Mr. Lorimer's in quite a 
different vein is the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Peter, Falcon Avenue, Edinburgh. In the 
design the question of cost had ever to be borne 
in mind, and effect has therefore been sought in 
broad simple lines and good proportion. The 
building lies east and west, and follows therefore 


Photo: T. Lewis 
The ante-room next to the dining and smoking rooms. 
LYMPNE 
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the approved orientation. The plan is a Latin 
cross, with shallow sanctuary and transepts, the 
total length of the site being 140 ft. The nave, 
now only partly built, is lanked by narrow aisles, 
which with the narthex or vestibule allows a free- 
way round the church for processional purposes. 
The outside of the building is treated with 
extreme simplicity, and is built of Hailes rubble 
of mixed colours, with window dressings, etc., of 
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OAK SPIRAL STAIRCASE AT 


THE GLEN, PEEBLESSHIRE 


Prudham stone. Оп the south side 15 a small 
belfry, and at the north-east is a turret containing 
a stairway leading to the organ gallery in the 
south transept. The continuation of this stair 
gives access to the roofs. The church is entered 
from a courtyard on the south, between the 
presbytery at the south-east and the school at the 
south-west corners of the site. From the court- 
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The top view shows the church from the north-east, the turret stair leading to the or£an gallery 
and roofs. The bottom view is from the south-west, showing the school on the left and presbytery 


on the right. The walls are of Hailes stone of various tints, with dressings of Prudham stone. 
ST. PETER'S К. C. CHURCH 
EDINBURGH 
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Altar in the side chapel їп the south transept. 


ST. PETER'S R. C. CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


yard a covered cloister leads to the 
porch. There 1з a second entrance 
at the north-east. On the eastern 
wall is a stone sculpture of the Cruci- 
fixion, by Mr. Joseph Haves, accom- 
panied by escutcheons bearing in- 
On the 
southern wall is a group representing 


struments of the Passion. 


In the cloister a 
built to receive a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

The iuterior relies for effect on the 
proportions of the main dimension 
and the breadth and simplicity of the 
spaces and lines, which admirably 
produce the impression of solemnity 
and repose a sacred 
building. There were no other means 
at command, indeed, to bring about 
this effect, for it must be remembered 
that there is no precious material in 
the fabric, nor any ornament. 


the Annunciation. 
niche has been 


required in 


In par- 
ticular, the method of treating the 
roof in large deep panels has proved 
most successful in effect. The whole 
of the roof is constructed of Oregon 
pine, which is untreated, and has 
been left to tone naturally under the 
action of the air. 

Contributions from various donors 
have made possible a little luxury in 
the treatment of the fittings. The 
rood is of carved wood, painted and 
gilded, the whole of the work being 
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carried out in Edinburgh. The 
figures were modelled by Joseph 
Hayes. The altar-rail is of forged 
iron of simple pattern, suggested by 
a good Italian model, and the gates 
are embellished with the crossed- 
keys symbol of St. Peter. The high 
altar is embellished with a painting re- 
presenting the confession of St. Peter, 
and for this the massive carved and 
gilded frame has been provided. The 
picture has been painted by Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A. Тһе tabernacle 
and candlesticks are also of carved 
wood gilded, and were designed by 
Mr. Lorimer. The marble-work of 
the high altar is at present only tem- 
porary, and is to be replaced by per- 
manent marble now being worked. 
A detailed view of one of the side 
Photo: Annan altars, that in the south transept, 15 
also given; this is carried out in 


Hopton Wood stone. Above it is 
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Photo: Annan 
A picture of the "Confession of St. Peter," by 


Detail of the high altar. 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., now fills this frame. The tabernacle and candle- 
sticks are of carved wood, gilded. The marble shown is temporary. 
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The church is a Latin cross on plan, with shallow apse and transepts. The gallery on the left is for the 
organ. The whole is severe and simple in outline, depending for its successful effect on broad lines and good 
proportion. The altar rails are of wrought iron. The roof is of Oregon pine, left in its natural state. 


ST. PETER'S К. C. CHURCH 
EDINBURGH. INTERIOR 
LOOKING EAST 
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Lead Font. The fish are symbolical of Christianity, апа 
the flowing stream suggests the living waters of baptism. 
The lily in the bottom band is also symtolical of baptism. 


ST. PETER'S R. C. CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


a carved and gilded frame, which 15 
also to be filled, at some future time, 
with a painting. 

The font, shown in a detail view, 
is of lead, and was designed by Geo. 
P. Bankart and carried out by his 
workmen. The relief is soft and flat, 
and the symbolism interesting. The 
fish in the wide middle band are the 
common symbol of Christianity, and 
their natural swimming motion sug- 
gests the living waters of baptism. 
On the upper band appear four panels 
which represent the elements, and 
the lowest band is made up of lilies 
—also a symbol of baptism. The in- 
scription round the top reads: Nisi 
QUIS RENATUS FUERIT EX AQUA ET 
SPIRITU SANCTO NON POTEST IN- 
TROIRE REGNUM DEI. The font is 
3 ft. біп. high, and stands on a 
stone plinth. The interior has an 
interesting and practical feature. On 
one side a small basin is provided. 
The main part of the font is filled 
with water, which is blessed by the 
archbishop once every year. The 
infant to be baptised is held over the 
small basin, from which the water 
used in the rite runs to earth. 

Of Mr. Lorimer's other recent 
houses, Wemyss Hall, Cupar, Fife- 
shire, is a very good example, first 
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illustrated in “English Domestic Architecture, 
I908." Only a general view of the exterior from 
the park is included here, but several interior views 
are given. These include views of the dining-room 
and drawing-room, and a corner of the hall with 
a glimpse of the staircase. The present mansion 
takes the place of a small square house of the end 
of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Some of the hewn stone from the old 
house was re-used in the new. The house faces 
due south, and is sheltered from the north and 
east. The high casement doors opening on to the 
terrace, as seen in the general view, give the house 
what has been criticised as French in character; 
but this is not, perhaps, surprising, remem- 
bering the French influence with which earlier 
Scottish work is imbued, and also the fact that 
Mr. Lorimer is an admirer and student of French 
work. Two wings which had been added at a 
more recent period to the back of the former 
house were retained and modernised. А glass 
roof was put between the two wings, thus forming 
a covered court which gives access from one wing 
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Fireplace іп the din ng-room. The grate is of bright steel. b 
WEMYSS HALL, CUPAR, FIFE 
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to the other on the ground floor. The house is 
built of stone taken chiefly from an old farm- 
steading and other ruinous buildings adjoining the 
site. The floors are mostly of reinforced con- 
crete. Тһе ceilings in the dining-room and 
drawing-room are of plaster, modelled in situ by 
Mr. Beattie of Edinburgh ; and the ceilings of the 
staircase and library were executed in a similar 
manner by Mr. S. Wilson of Edinburgh. 

Another and smaller house which will at once 
attract attention by its charm is Barton Harts- 
horn, in Buckinghamshire, which was designed for 
Mr. Charles Trotter. One corner of the house, 
that on the right in the view of the entrance front, 
is old. On to it various modern additions were 
patched at different times. Under Mr. Lorimer’s 
direction all these modern accretions were de- 
molished, the old portion restored and taken as 
the keynote for the design of the additions. The 


Corner of the hall, which is panelled and ceiled in oak. 


WEMYSS HALL, CUPAR, FIFE 
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walls are built of a hard, yellow limestone, 
quarried in the district, and the roofs are covered | 
with tiles. A large kitchen and service wing was 
added to the house last year, but our illustra- 
tions were taken before this addition was made. 
Mr. Bloxham of Banbury built the original house, 
and the additions last year were carried out by 
G. Tombs & Son, of Barton Hartshorn. 

Of the minor details we illustrate are some from 
Mr. Lorimer's “ Book of Bad Beasts.” These 
quaint tops to the newel posts of an oak staircase 
are carved back from the solid face of the post in 
the true Gothic manner, and square parts are left 
on the animals at various points. The disposal of 
the lines within the set dimensions of the post has 
been most happily devised. But quite apart from 
technical excellences, these beasts will make an 
appeal by reason of their quaint expressions, the 
engaging grins of the heraldic lions, the thought- 
ful contemplation of the 
elephant, the pathetic gaze 
ofthe mother monkey beasts, 
and the spirit of brood- 
ing mischief that lurks in 
the monkey beasts as they 
chuckle over the humans as 
they pass and repasstheirrest- 
ing-places. Allthese figures, 
and much of Mr. Lorimer's 
other carved work, have been 
executed by Messrs. Clow, ot 
Edinburgh. 

The oak circular stair at 
The Glen, Peeblesshire, leads 
to the attic rooms, and was 
part of the work involved in 
reconstruction after the fire. 
The space being restricted, 
the circular stair was a novel 
expedient to economise the» 
available room. The newel 
post is surmounted by a 
carved top representing a 
stork sitting on its nest. 

Among other recent works 
of Mr. Lorimer's may be men- 
tioned  Ardkinglas, Argyll- 
shire, of which a number of 
illustrations appeared іп 
“ Recent English Domestic 
Architecture, 1909," so that 
space can only be spared here 
for one general view. The 
house is built of a local 
yellow whinstone quarried 
on the site. 


Photo: T. Lewis 
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Photo: T. Lewis 


This view, taken from the gardens, shows the circular front of the morning-room 
bay, with the flight of steps leading from this room and the saloon to the garden. 


ARDKINGLAS, ARGYLLSHIRE 
VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 
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Photo: T. Lewis 


The house faces due south, and is sheltered from the north and east. It replaces a small square house of the 
end of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century. Some of the hewn stone from the old building 
was re-used in the new; for the rest, stone from an old farmsteading was mainly used in the construction. 


WEMYSS HALL 
CUPAR, FIFE 
VIEW FROM THE PARK 
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The drawing-room fireplace is in marble and onyx. The panelling is of pine painted 
white, the floor of oak boards from 6 to 12 in. wide laid random. The ceilin was modelled 
in situ. The dining-room woodwork is of African mahogany painted white, the doors 
being of Spanish mahogany. The floor is of wide oak boards of varying widths. 

WEMYSS HALL, CUPAR, FIFE 

DETAILS OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 

AND THE DINING-ROOM 
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The wing on the right-hand side in the top view shows the old portion of the house, which wing is also seen on the extreme left 
in the lower view. The walls are built of a hard yellow limestone quarried in the district, and the roofs are covered with tiles. 


BARTON HARTSHORN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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These quaint examples from Mr. Lorimer's “Book of Bad Beasts" have been carved in the true Gothic manner back from the solid face 
of the post, and square parts are left on the animals at various points. The pathetic expression of the mother beasts, the engaging 
grins of the heraldic lions, and the brooding mischief in the leer of the monkey beasts, make them most interesting conceptions. 


CARVED OAK NEWEL POSTS 
TO AN OAK STAIRCASE 
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TWO GARDENS—"IN 


AND IN "THE GARDEN 


GARDEN “in the West 
Countrie" is an example of 
two principles which it em- 
bodies, namely, that plain 
stone walls offer great oppor- 
tunities for’ garden effects, 
and that much ornamental 
detail is unnecessary. The 
success of this garden, in fact, has inclined Mr. 
]. Н. Mawson, its designer, still more towards 
simple retaining walls in preference to expensive 
pierced work and balustrades, which, though 
necessary to mansions designed in the grand style, 


A GARDEN "IN THE WEST COUNTRIE" 


are not essential to houses of moderate preten- 
sions. The. garden is situated in a district 
abounding in a rough-grained granite, found lying 
on the surface amidst the surrounding moor and 
woods, and always beautifully weathered on the 
exposed face. Тһе stone splits well, but is un- 
adaptable for fine dressing or small moulds, yet 1s 
most effective in squared blocks or columns, with 
walls built in rough rubble. Instead of classic 
nosing to the steps the overshadow is obtained by 
a roughly-picked splay rounded over to the face 
of the treads, which are in random lengths laid 
on a solid rubble core. 
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IHE WESI COUNTRIE 
OF ENGLAND" 


Speaking of the introduction of water into 
garden schemes, Mr. Mawson says: ‘ Although 
many, perhaps the majority of, gardens have to 
be content without water in their composition, it 
may be questioned if they are complete without 
it, if it be only the small pond, reflecting and 
blending in thousands of beautiful ways the 
hues of flowers, foliage, and sky, at the bidding 
of every passing breeze; or but a swamp pool, 
hidden away іп a cool froggy fastness, fringed with 
luxuriant masses of bulrush, iris, and sedge... . 
The landscape gardener, in his natural lake and 
waterfall, prefers the interchange of veiled and 
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Photo: T. Lewis 


The pond from the lawn. 


apparent forms ; the scholar, inspired possibly by 
the classical Italian and Old English examples, 
prefers the elegance of the circular or geometrical 
pond. АП schools of design agree that water is 
desirable—the Italians in their numerous cascades, 
fountains, and pools at the Villa d'Este, for 
example ; the French, as in the ponds of Le Nótre 
at Versailles; the Japanese and the English in 
their own characteristic methods. The 
beautiful forms and the music of rising and falling 
water, combined with appropriate architectural 
ornament, account for the deserved popularity of 
the fountain. Fountains, to be successful, depend 
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Pho!o: T. Lowis 


This view of a garden "in the West Countrie" is taken from the lawn below the steps leading up 
to the pool. The bronze figure in the pool (seen through the gate in this view) is the embodiment 
of an idea of the Owner, and represents a boy spearing a fish. It was modelled by Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood, the sculptor, who is receiving congratulations on his election to the Royal Academy last month. 


A GARDEN "IN THE WEST COUNTRIE " 
THE STEPS AND SUNDIAL 
ON THE LOWER LAWN 
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AND IN "THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND" 


upon obtaining a continuous supply of water at 
all seasons at sufficient pressure, and upon skilful 
plumbing. If the heavy cost of water from a 
public company prevents its use excepting on 
special occasions, pause and consider Evelyn's 
description of the fountain at Hampton Court— 
“Іп ve garden is a real noble fountain with syrens, 
statues, etc., case in copper by Fanelli, but no 
plenty of water.’ A position for a fountain should 
be well sheltered; failing this, artificial shelter 


The little bronze figure in the centre of the 
pond, representing a boy spearing a fish, was an 
idea of the owner's, and was modelled by Mr. F. 
Derwent Wood, the new A.R.A. 

The informal avenue at Foots Cray Place, 
Sidcup, was designed by Mr. T. H. Mawson for 
Mr. S. J. Waring, and is cut through the tangle 
of a coppice-wood of the usual typical mixture 
of tall-growing elm, oak, beech, and birch, with 
an undergrowth of hazel chiefly, interspersed 


Photo: E. H. Roff 
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A grass-walk in the reserve garden. 


FOOTS CRAY PLACE, KENT 


should be devised. In forming basins 
or ponds for fountains, the inside should be so 
constructed that a sheet of ice may rise without 
bursting the rim or carrying away the coping. 
All that is necessary is to make the sides slope 
or batter, and to finish them with a smooth 
surface. Another point which requires care is to 
fix the connections in such a way as to allow of 
easy repair in case of accident. Many finely 
designed fountains are useless owing to lack of 
forethought and unskilful plumbing." 
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with crab, elder, sloes, and wild rose, a place 
beloved by birds and squirrels and all the many 
interesting creatures which make the country 
lovable and pleasant. It was deemed advisable to 
leave the coppice in most respects free and wild, 
save for the initiation of a few colonies and drifts 
of wood-loving flowers such as anemones, snow- 
drops, hyacinths, and daffodils, and planting very 
sparingly a few clumps of the hardier and brilliant- 
flowered crabs of the “ John Downie " and Siberian 
varieties in certain bare and uninteresting places. 
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Photo: E. Н. Roff 


This informal avenue is cut through the tangle of a coppice-wood of the usual typical 
mixture of full-growing elm, oak, beech, and birch, with an undergrowth of hazel chiefly. 
interspersed with crab, elder, sloes, and wild rose, a place beloved of birds and squirrels, 
and all the many interesting creatures which make the country lovable and pleasant. 


AN INFORMAL AVENUE 
FOOTS CRAY PLACE, KENT 
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Picturesque fruit-growing in the reserve garden. ' 


FOOTS CRAY PLACE, KENT 


All attempts to introduce planted trees or flowers 
into wild nature must be made deftly, other- 
wise the graft, if apparent, is flagrant and 
harsh. 

The avenue forms at all seasons a pleasant 
walk, and a welcome change from the designed and 
dressed portions of the grounds within view of the 
terraces; it is a cool, shady walk iñ summer, and 
the shorn grass-path, dappled with shadows, is as 
soft as the most luxurious carpet, and pied with 
daisies—the gardener's enemies—is incomparably 
more beautiful. A suitable fringe to the walk is 
provided by a low box hedge, which thrives under 
the drip of the tall trees. 

Most modern gardens, where the art is pursued 
on higher lines, comprise what is known as a 
reserve garden. Usually it is to garden visitors 
an unknown place, yet nevertheless a sunny and 
interesting walled-in corner, where the cuttings, 
plants, and seedlings are brought to the flowering 
stages, whereby the season long the borders 
and glasshouses are maintained in gaiety and 
splendour; for here the forced plants from the 
horticultural houses are brought for their annual 
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rest. Again, here may be found, owing to the 
fortunate chances of doing things haphazardly, | 
some of the most charming harmonies of colour, 
there being one or several borders of old-fashioned > 
flowers grown for cutting, into which are thrust at 
random the supernumerary bedding plants and 
where spring up the self-sown annuals, all in 
delightful contrast to the stiffly-planted show 
borders. ) 

From a survival of some such site came the ща. | 
lation of Reserve Garden at Foots Cray Place: 
This garden was also carried out by Mr. Mawson 
for Mr. Wafing- АН the happy features of the 
old-fashioned herbaceous borders were existent, 


and accordingly retained, and were reinforced 


with a wealth of roses, climbers and others. The 
utility portions were devoted to fruit-growing in a 
picturesque manner, the paths being laid down 
with grass and mown, and they were bordered 
first with a low cordon of fruit trees ; behind tbese, 
to a height of some eight or nine feet, is a produc- 
tive fruit-tree espalier, the remaining space being 
planted with quaintly-trained fruit trees after the 
French manner. 
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CCORDING to Gwilt, Sir 
Robert Taylor, in his gene- 
ration, enjoyed considerable 
reputation as an architect, for 
* he nearly divided the prac- 
tice of the profession” with 
Paine, “till Mr. Robert Adam 
entered the lists." Perhaps 

Adam deserved the palm on account of the 

versatility of his genius, but certainly few of his 


TOWN HOUSES: 
ELY HOUSE, DOVER STREET 
LONDON, W. 


studies took him to Rome some time before the 
middle of his century, and he is back again in 
London carving the tympanum of the Mansion 
House, an indifferent performance, some time 
about the year 1753. 

Stone Buildings in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which 
was built in 1756, is Taylor's earliest work in 
architecture. The front to the Inn gardens has 
weathered to a beautiful colour; but while the 
mere passage of time often makes building beau- 
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THE FRONT DINING-ROOM. 


street-fronts preserve so much of the vigour 
of the Palladian tradition as Ely House in 
Dover Street, of which the former was the 
designer. 

Taylor was born in 1714, fourteen years before 
Robert Adam, and was engaged apprentice to Sir 
Robert Cheers the sculptor; so that, like his con- 
temporary Carr of York, who was a stone-mason, 
he understood the use of his materials. His 
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tiful, it cannot make architecture, and this agade 
in spite of a certain beauty, lacks the quality of, 
great architecture—it has no musical quality, no 


rhythm nor punctuation—and in effect is really 
monotonous both front and back. 


Ely House, 
however, is another matter, and by a certain 
unity or simplicity in its arrangement becomes an: 
extremely effective piece of street architecture. 
Its problem, the narrow front, is much in evidence 
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TOWN HOUSES: 
ELY HOUSE, DOVER STREET 
LONDON, W. 


to-day, and it is seldom indeed that it is solved in 
such a satisfactory manner. 

A sense of completeness is given to the com- 
position by the fact that its length has been 
slightly abridged, in order to allow of the return 
of its various parts within its building lines. So 
the lowest story with its rustication and the main 
cornice are returned without mutilation or dis- 
comfort. This treatment, while finishing the 
facade satisfactorily, prevents its being spoiled by 
the subsequent rebuilding of its wings. 

The lowest story is formed in three bays with 
semicircular heads, containing two windows and a 
door, but arranged so as to be exactly symmetrical. 
A plain band of ashlar is set back from the face 
of the rustication, which is vermiculated round 
the openings, and immediately frames the windows 
and door. On this strong foundation two stories 
are raised, the first bound to the lower by the 
balustrades under the windows. These first-floor 
windows, with their Corinthian pillars and pointed 
pediments, give the building a charming character, 
and remind one curiously of Roman work. The 
three square windows under the cornice are quite 
plain, and tend to keep the chief interest in the 
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lower part. Тһе delicately-orna- 
mented roundels give a quiet interest 
to the ashlar space in which they are 
set; the centre one is enriched with 
a bishop's mitre, designating the style 
of the original occupier. The main 
cornice at an earlier date would have 
been more commanding, it would 
have taken command of the whole 
conception; as it is, if a trifle timid, 
it is carefully adjusted to its position, 
and makes with the fine crowning 
balustrade a good finish to the build- 
ing. 

The plan is typical of the town 
house, but it is not so carefully worked 
out as that of Sir Watkyn Williams- 
W ynn's house іп St. James s Square by 
Robert Adam. Іп spite of that, some 
sumptuous rooms are contrived in 
Ely House. 

The delightful panelled rooms of 
Wren's period had gone out of fashion, 
and the craze for plasterwork had 
taken its place, to our great loss in 
comfort and homeliness. — Adam's 
influence is more apparent in the 
interior than in the exterior, and the 
design of the dining-room is, in 
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The front extends 35 ft., and the height from the pavement to the blocking course over 


The architect was Sir Robert Taylor (A.D. 1714—1788), born 


some fourteen years before Robert Adam. Much of the interior work resembles the 


the balustrade is 57 ft. 


This street-front is one of great delicacy and beauty of proportion. 


work of Adam. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FRONT IN DOVER STREET 
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feeling, almost identical with his work. 
The end of the room opposite the 
windows is extremely pleasant, the 
ornaments judiciously placed and 
carefully modelled. How wide was 
the influence of the younger man 
may be seen in the hall fireplace, 
which would be catalogued, most 
certainly, as being by Adam. 

A more vigorous piece of design 
is the fine Palladian window to the 
back drawing-room. This 15 very 
good, and of a piece with the lantern 
over the staircase, the detail of which 
is beautifully worked out. 

The warring elements of the new 
eclecticism (Adam) and the older 
tradition may be seen together in the 
design of the front drawing-room. 
This is a fine room, 3o ft. square, 
lighted with three windows. Three 
doors are arranged over against them, 
the centre one of which is extremely 
bold and effective. 

lf the exterior strikes one as lack- 
ing in its style the robust strength of 
the earlier time, the interior still 
more lacks the kindliness, the sweet- 
ness, and the charm that make uf 
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Wren’s houses such desirable dwell- 
ings to-day. 

Taylor, in addition to other works, 
executed two monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. He had а large 
practice, and was at one time sur- 
veyor to Greenwich Hospital, suc- 
ceeding James Stuart in that posi- 
tion. 

The work of a man little considered 
in the annals of fame, Ely House 
is nevertheless a striking monument 
to Taylor’s taste and ability. 

Ely House now forms part, of the 
premises of the Albemarle Club, and 
considerable additions have been 
made to it from the designs of 
Messrs. Smith & Brewer. 


J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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The lantern over the staircase is a fine vigorous piece of design, the detail of which is beautifully worked out. Though the 
architect was little considered in the annals of fame, Ely House is nevertheless a striking monument to his taste and ability. 


TOP LANDING AND LANTERN 
OVER STAIRCASE 
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ENGLISH CHEST IN OAK.—In the olden 
times the oak chest or coffer was almost univer- 
sally used, and many varieties are still in exis- 
tence. It was the common receptacle for all 
plate and household linen. 

The earliest examples were made for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, and in some churches the 
original coffers are still in use. In construction 
they varied considerably ; those to hold valu- 
ables in the shape of jewels, plate, etc., were 
made extra strong by the addition of iron 
bands and straps. Ап instance of their use in 
this respect is the chest of this description in 
which the Scottish Crown Jewels were placed ; 
this, found aíter having been lost sight of for 
over a hundred years, had the lid secured by 
three locks. To open it it was necessary to cut 
through the iron bars securing the locks. 

The chests of early date were made from slabs 
of wond without framing, and usually carved with 
details from Gothic architecture. In some cases 
the fronts would comprise three pieces, a horizon- 
tal rail and two wide stiles, the latter projecting 
below the rail to form the legs. 

Later chests of the Renaissance period were 
made with the fronts and ends panelled, in sympa- 
thy with the new style, the decoration consisting 
of carving, inlay, and architectural features. 
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The arch was largely used, planted on to 
the panels, and having the spandrels carved 
with acanthus-leaf detail. The surface deco- 
ration consisted of strapwork in low relief, 
the guilloche ornament, cross fluting, and 


marquetry. Semicircle and scroll pattern designs 
were used, incised and carved on rails and 
borders. 


On account, no doubt, of the convenience ot 
dividing the contents of chests, sliding drawers 
came to be fitted, at first occasionally, this 
practice, however, gradually assuming greater 
proportions, until the chest as a regular piece of 
furniture was eventually superseded by a chest 
containing nothing but drawers. 

The example given has the front panelled 
in three divisions, the stiles being carried 
down to form the legs. The mountings: ‘are 
moulded and butt against the top and bottom 
rails, the top edge of the latter being bevelled; 
the mouldings on edges of top rails and stiles 
are stopped; the panels are carved with mould- 
ings sunk to represent framing, while on the 
surface of the top rail richly carved fluting 
has been adopted as the decorative feature. 
Quaint diamond-pattern inlay appears in each 
panel. The top is a plain slab, the ends being 
panelled. 
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BURR WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS.— 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries chests 
of drawers in various sizes became important pieces 
of furniture, much attention being paid to their 
decoration. The original custom of raising the 
body of the chest from the ground on legs, as in 
the old models, added to its appearance, besides 
giving greater opportunities for design. From the 
Jacobean period until the end of the eighteenth 
century great numbers of chests of drawers 
were made. The introduction of larger ward- 
robes in the bedroom was no doubt the cause 
of their decline to a secondary position. In 
combination with toilet-glasses of suitable design, 
the chest also served the purpose of a dressing- 
table, and in this case was often fitted with a slide 
to pull out for writing or other convenience. 

The stand on which the chest was raised has 
varied considerably not only in design, but in 
height. Its use was continued well into the eigh- 
teenth century. Вох-ПКе in form, the chest of 
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drawers was well adapted to exhibit to the best 
advantage the finely figured wood used in the 
William and Mary and Queen Anne periods. 

The chests of the Chippendale period are noted 
for the easy running of the drawers, a detail always 
much appreciated. This was largely owing to 
the excellent material used, as well as to the 
great skill which obtained at that time in cabinet- 
making. 

The illustration is of a Queen Anne chest of 
drawers veneered with burr walnut. The stand 
on which it is raised is a separate piece, and has 
cabriole legs. All mouldings and drawer edges 
are cross-banded. The veneers on the front, 
ends, and top are joined in several places, in order 
to show the grainings of the wood to the best 
advantage, being also bordered with bands of inlay 
of Italian walnut. The constructional wood of 
the drawers and frame is oak. Handles are of the 
pear-shape pattern, large circular escutcheons 
being fitted to the keyholes. 
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JACOBEAN OAK SIDE-TABLE.—Owing to 
the durable qualities of English oak а great 
many specimens of the interesting work of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are still 
to be found among the collections of antique 
furniture. 

The period during which oak was almost ex- 
clusively used for interior work was productive 
of many designs of furniture which have become 
permanently associated with the English home. 
The buffets, dressers, and side-tables of Jacobean 
origin may be particularly mentioned, being as 
suitable for the requirements of to-day as if they 
were of recent invention. The later oakwork of 
this period combined greater simplicity and more 
regularity of detail in its decoration than is to be 
found in the early Renaissance work. Furniture 
in those days had the advantage also of being 
hand-made throughout, and in this way it was an 
easier matter to give greater character to each 
individual piece. 

With the demand for genuine examples of 
Jacobean furniture, and also judging by the 
number of pieces in evidence, it is obvious that 
many that pass for old are merely reproductions. 
Made of old wood, and put together in imitation 
of the original method of construction by experts 
in the art, the reproductions are so like the 
genuine article as to deceive easily the ordinary 
buyer. Reproductions of oak furniture are also 
facilitated by the quantity of old oak timber that, 
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owing to the destruction of old houses, comes into 
the market. 

Chimneypieces and panelling also form a 
strong feature of Jacobean interiors. The decora- 
tive details used, whether carving, inlay, or mould- 
ing work, are always interesting and quaint, well 
suited to harmonise with the use of oak. 

Age has naturally imparted to the antique 
pieces a quiet old tone and smooth surface 
which it is difficult to obtain even by the most 
expert treatment on newly-wrought work. 

The usual programme in regard to the finish 
of oak is to treat it with the fumes of ammonia, 
which penetrating into the wood give it some- 
thing of the old tone, after which it is wax- 
polished. Where it is desired to imitate the 
antique finish exactly, a more extended treatment 
is required. But the exact imitation of old oak is 
generally to be deprecated, and the results are 
never so satisfactory as with the bloom of age 
which is conferred by time and use in the usual 
way. 

The illustration is of a genuine antique piece of 
the Jacobean period; although of simple design 
the effect is very pleasing, the moulding work 
being very refined. The carved moulding which 
runs on the top and bottom rail is a somewhat 
unusual feature; the turned legs, the stretchers, 
and the small details of split turnings on the 
knees, are of the pattern usually found in work of 
this stvle. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER LONDON 


еу ОСН аѕ ме тау regret the de- 
Q) molition, which is at present 
IA proceeding, of the row of late 
eighteenth - century houses 
in Great George Street, 
Westminster, we are glad to 
hear that a careful survey of 
the buildings has been made 
by the Office of Works, the London County 
Council, and the authorities at South Kensington. 
It is understood that 
every effort will be 
made to preserve some 
of the finest ceilings 
and other decorative 
features, with a view 
to their re-erection in 
South Kensington Mu- 
seum. This is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and 
marks a very distinct 
advance in the me- 
thods of our public 
bodies when compared, 
for instance, with the 
indifference which al- 
lowed the destruction 
of the beautiful palace 
at Bromley in 1893-4, 
of which one room only 
was saved for the mu- 
seum through the 
efforts of our former 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest 
Godman. 

As foreshadowed in 
our notes of last month 
the London County 
Council has now en- 
tered into a working 
agreement with our- 
selves for the purpose 
of completing the Sur- 
vey of London as rapidly as possible. This 
arrangement refers only to the parish surveys 
which will be prepared and issued under the 
joint names of the London County Council 
and the Committee. They will follow the 
models of our records of Bromley-by-Bow and 
Chelsea, and we hope it may be possible to publish 
two or three volumesa year when the preliminary 
details are finally settled. The Survey Committee 
will continue to issue their monographs upon 
important buildings, independently of the official 
survey, and together it will be our aim to gather 
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Photo : F. R. Taylor (Survey Committee) 


all the topographical work upon London into one 
uniform and comprehensive work. The next 
monograph, which has been prepared by Mr. Frank 
Green, will deal with the beautiful buildings of 
Morden College, Blackheath. 

Scattered contributions to the history of various 
districts in and around London continue to be 
published in increasing numbers, and our work 
is rendered easier every day by the efforts of 
these disinterested workers. We shall hope, in 
a future page of these 
Pass notes, to speak more 
ІМ fully of Mr. R. R. C. 
|  Gregory’s “Story of 
Royal Eltham," which 
has just been issued, 
in which the author 
has made a genuine 
attempt to arouse the 
interest of the inhabi- 
tants of Eltham in the 
architectural and his- 
torical treasures which 
they possess. The 
value of the book lies 
in the fact that it does 
not confine itself to 
the royal palace, but 
gives illustrations of 
many of the fine 
houses which we hope 
to see preserved. A 
valuable paper, more 
on the lines of our 
own survey work, and 
one which all ош 
members should see, is 
Mr. Harry Sirr's con- 
tribution to the 
R.I.B.A. Journal, 8th 
January 10910, on the 
subject of “ Ashburn- 
ham House and the 
precincts of Westminster Abbey." To his excel- 
lent measured drawings of the fine seventeenth- 
century house he has added reproductions of an 
important plan of the precincts (1710) and of a 
part of Norden's view oí Westminster (1593), 
which show the monastic buildings swept away 
during the formation of the existing Dean's Yard. 
A very interesting chapter in the history of West- 
minster is here told, and the whole is supported 
by the most careful detail drawings and exhaus- 
tive references. 
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THOMAS ADAMS ON 
IHE HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING ACT, 1909. Il 


PROCEDURE REGULATIONS 


The Local Government Board may make 
regulations (Section 56) for regulating the pro- 
cedure to be adopted with respect to applications 
for authority to prepare schemes, and all subse- 
quent steps, reports, and inquiries. Provision 
shall be made Ьу these regulations :— 


(a) For securing co-operation on the part of the local 
authority with the owners and other persons interested in the 
land proposed to be included in the scheme at every stage of 
the proceedings, by means of conferences and such other 
means as may be providcd by the regulations. 

(6) For securing that notice of the proposal to prepare or 
adopt the scheme should be given at the earliest stage possible 
to any council interested in the land ; and 

(c) For dealing with the other matters mentioned in the 
Fifth Schedule to this Act. 


Fifth Schedule.—Procedure 


1. Procedure anterior to and for the purpose of an 
application for authority to prepare or adopt a scheme :— 
(a) Submission of plans and estimates. 
(^) Publication of notices. 


2. Procedure during, on, and after the preparation or 
adoption, and before the approval of the scheme :— 

(a) Submission to the Local Government Board of the 
proposed scheme, with plans and estimates. 

(6) Notice of submission of proposed scheme to the Local 
Government Board. 

(c) Hearing of objections and representations by persons 
affected, including persons representing architectural or 
archaeological societies or otherwise interested in the amenity 
of the proposed scheme. 
| (а) Publication of notice of intention to approve scheme 
and the lodging of objections thereto. 


3. Procedure after the approval of the scheme :— 
(a) Notice to be given of approval of scheme. 
(^) Inquiries and reports as to the beginning and the 
progress and completion of works, and other action under the 
scheme. 


4. Duty, at any stage, of the local authority to publish or 
deposit for inspection any scheme or proposed scheme, and 
the plans relating thereto, and to give information to persons 
affected with reference to any such scheme or proposed scheme, 


s. The details to be specified in plans, including, wherever 
the circumstances so require, the restrictions on the number of 
buildings which may be erected on each acre, and the height 
and character of those buildings. 


There has been some criticism of the order of 
the steps to be taken under this schedule, but the 
grounds for such criticism are not clear, although 
no doubt subsequent amendments may be neces- 
sary in the light of experience. Attention may 
be again drawn to the implied invitation in the 
schedule for schemes to include provisions for 
‘limiting the number of houses to each acre. 


Town Planning and 


Housing : Supplement 118 


to The Architectural Review 


COMPENSATION 

It is obvious that the success of town planning 
will be determined not only by its desirability, 
but also by the economies with which it can be 
carried out. I have already referred to possible 
economies as a result of varying the by-laws. 
There is the comparative economy of the pro- 
cedure necessary to obtain sanction for a scheme. 
The Act provides for further economies in regard 
to the compensation to be paid to owners. 
Compensation will be paid to anyone injuriously 
affected, but there are important reservations. 
The very nature of a town-planning scheme sug- 
gests the possibilities of great saving as compared 
with schemes of reconstruction carried out when 
the public need for an improvement becomes 
desperate. Street improvements in our cities 
and towns under existing laws are anticipated by 
private individuals long before they are executed, 
for the simple reason that they are never executed 
till the need of the improvement is apparent to 
everyone. 


ECONOMIES WHICH CAN BE EFFECTED BY TOWN- 
PLANNING SCHEMES 

Under town planning you may look twenty or 
fifty or more years ahead, and you only compen- 
sate for the damage done at the date of the 
application for authority to prepare the scheme 
(Section 58, sub-sec. 2). 

Under Section 58 any person may obtain com- 
pensation for injury to property caused by the 
making of a town-planning scheme, the amount 
of such compensation to be decided by arbitration 
unless the parties concerned agree to some other 
method, but (sub-sec. 2)— 


Compensation 


A person shall not be entitled to obtain compensation 
under this section on account of any building erected on or 
contract made, or other thing done with respect to land in- 
cluded in a scheme, after the time at which the application 
for authority to prepare the scheme was made, or after such 
other time as the Local Government Board may fix for the 
purpose : 

Provided that this provision shall not apply as respects any 
work done before the date of the approval of the scheme for 
the purpose of finishing a building begun or of carrying out 
a contract entered into before the application was made. 


If a scheme is revoked a person who has in- 
curred any expenditure in order to comply with it 
will be entitled to recover the amount of this 
expenditure in so far as it is rendered abortive by 
the revocation. He will not, apparently, be en- 
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titled to any claim for injury caused to his pro- 
perty by holding it out of the market, or due to 
any uncertainty caused by waiting for the scheme 
to be executed. It is therefore important that a 
scheme should not be hurriedly or inconsiderately 
approved, asits revocation might lead to hardship 
where owners were compelled to accept a scheme 
against their wishes. 

Section 59 provides that no compensation can 
be claimed by reason of provisions which could 
have been enforced as by-laws, or provisions which 
for purposes of securing amenity limit the number 
of houses which may be erected. They are of 
extreme importance. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Land may be acquired by agreement (Sec- 
tion 60), and procedure for compulsory purchase 
is greatly simplified compared with the procedure 
under previous Housing Acts. These amended 
provisions are set out in the First Schedule to the 
Act. An order has to be submitted by the local 
authority to the Local Government Board putting 
in force the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts. 
The order will be duly made if confirmed by the 
Board. No additional allowance will be made on 
account of the purchase being compulsory. Any 
question of disputed compensation shall be deter- 
mined by an arbitrator appointed by the Board. 
If a person interested in the land objects, a public 
inquiry must be held in the locality by an impartial 
person, not in Government employ ment, to ascer- 
tain whether the land is suitable and whether it 
can be acquired without undue detriment to the 
owners. Ifthe report is unfavourable to purchase, 
the order shall be provisional only, and shall not 
have effect unless confirmed by Parliament. 


POWERS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD IN 
CASE OF DEFAULT 

Section 61 confers powers on the Local Govern- 
ment Board to compel a local authority to adopt 
a scheme, or to carry into effect a scheme which 
has been confirmed. The most notable provisions 
in this section are those which enable representa- 
tion to be made te the Local Government Board 
by any person or persons, and the power it gives 
to owners of land to initiate a scheme. As an 


alternative to compelling an authority to prepare 


a scheme, where it thinks this necessary, the 
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Board may approve a scheme submitted by an 
owner of land as if it had been adopted by the 
local authority. 


PART Ill. (MEDICAL OFFICERS) 


Part III provides for important additions to the 
powers of the Local Government Board with 
regard to the appointment and duties of Medical 
Officers, County Medical Officers of Health, and 
of Public Health and Housing Committees. 


FUTURE TOWN PLANNING 

It is obvious that there are two ways in which 
most of the town planning in the country will be 
carried out under the Act. One will be by the 
action of local authorities in developing suburban 
estates of their own, or in purchasing land for the 
special purpose of controlling its development; 
the other will be by the co-operation between local 
authorities and private owners of land, to secure 
the lay-out of the suburbs on right principles. 
No one who is fully acquainted with the character 
and conditions of English Local Government will 
deny that most schemes, at least for some years 
to come, will be carried out by the second of these 
methods. Landowners who are favourable to this 
method of development will be in a position to 
render great public service by co-operation with 
the authorities, and without апу real sacrifice of 
their legitimate interests. 

Local authorities that are broad-minded enough 
to consider the future gain to their towns and 
districts by incurring the expense of preparing 
plans for the development of the whole of the 
vacant land within and surrounding their bound- 
aries will learn to appreciate the value of their 
work, its economies to the ratepayers, its com- 
mercial value to their town or city, its power to 
elevate the character of the citizens, to inculcate 
in them the love of beauty, and generally to 
awaken a civic consciousness that will help in 
the solution of most of our social problems. It 
will be appreciated in their own day, but much 
more inthedaystocome. This will be moderately 
so in the case of those authorities who fulfil their 
bare duty, but it will be eminently so in those 
cases where the work is taken up in the right 
spirit, by the right men, and carried out on 
scientific lines, with proper consideration of every 
aspect of civic life and growth. 


(Concluded.) 


[Readers of “ Town Planning and Housing" will be interested to know that Mr. Thomas Adams has just been appointed to 
organise the Town Planning Department of the Local Government Board.—E piToR.] 
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A MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


SCHEME AT SHEFFIELD 


С) HE Corporation acquired the 
= d High Wincobank estate of 
VAT about бо acres in the year 
1900 at a cost of £9,100, the 
price including a farmstead 
and several cottages in addi- 
tion to the land. The estate 
is situate on the north-east 
side of the city in an elevated position, the greater 
part of it being fairly level. It is within a mode- 
rate distance from the tram terminus, near one of 
the principal parks, and is within comparatively 
easy reach of some of the large engineering works. 
Several schemes were prepared by Mr. C. F. 
Wike, the City Engineer, for the laying out of the 
estate, plan marked “ Scheme No. 2 ” being partly 
carried out. (A site-planning competition was 
afterwards held for a portion of the estate.) 
Competitive plans were advertised for, and 
fifty-three cottages were erected under the City 
Engineer's supervision in accordance with the plan 
adjudged by the assessor to be the best. The cost of 
the buildings was £11,274. А further twenty cot- 
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tages to be let at a rental of 5s. per week (cost 

2,655—buildings only), also twenty-three com- 
bined cottages and tenements (cost £3,044—build- 
ings only), were designed and erected by a local 
architect. 

Thirty-five additional houses at a cost of £8,462 
(buildings only), have snce been built by the 
Corporation under the City Engineer, the con- 
struction being similar to the fifty-three cottages 
mentioned above. 

One important feature which the Corporation 
decided upon before erecting any houses on this 
estate was that every house should have an area 
of 200 yards of land appropriated to it, exclusive 
of streets. 

In 1905 and 1906 various conferences were held 
under the auspices of the National Housing 
Reform Council, and it was decided to hold a 
Cottage Exhibition in Sheffield. The Sheffield 
City Council were approached on the matter, and 
as a result a portion of the estate (about twenty- 
five acres) was set apart for the purpose of an 
Exhibition. 
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Houses in Primrose Avenue 


THE HIGH WINCOBANK ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD 
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Plan—Scheme No. 1. 


The plan at the bottom of the page shows the original scheme drawn up for developing the Wincobank Estate at 
Sheffield ; the top plan the improved scheme finally adopted. The houses already built are shown blacked in. 
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HIGH WINCOBANK ESTATE, SHEFFIELD 
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comes to reflect upon it, that 
whereas during the last cen- 
tury almost every branch of 
science and industry has been 
simply revolutionised, so little 
has been done towards the im- 
provement of the dwelling and 
the town. We still live in towns which were 
perhaps better suited to the needs and conditions 
of our ancestors—towns that have been long 
outgrown, and that in too many instances have 
become grossly overpopulated; and it is a still 
more curious reflection that the industries which 
have brought us so much material prosperity 
should have been the direct means of producing 
so much misery and discomfort in the form of 
unhealthy fumes, ugly buildings, and squalid and 
congested areas. 

The irrational conditions prevailing in the towns 
are repeated in their suburbs. Far from profiting 
by the lessons of the past we have added our 
own slums to those bequeathed to us, allowing 
the suburbs to grow up in the same admired dis- 
order as that which is found in the towns them- 
selves. 

It is clear that the many evils consequent upon 
overcrowding arise from the want of foresight 
which is specially characteristic of France and 
England—the failure to plan and provide for 
future extensions. Broadly speaking, in almost 
all civilised states, with certain important excep- 
tions, there are laws that insist on this provi- 
sion ; and even in countries which, like the United 
States, have no general enactments on the sub- 
ject, public opinion tends strongly towards general 
schemes of betterment. There are in the United 
States 700 associations of ladies interesting them- 
selves in the improvement and embellishment 
of towns. American chambers of commerce 
and industrial organisations are energetic in this 
cause; and when the writer had the honour of 
being received by President Roosevelt, nothing 
was more obvious than his conviction that the 
future well-being of the United States is intimately 
involved in the rational development of her cities. 
The present tendency in that country is to develop 
in existing cities the great parks that have been 
hitherto neglected, and to reserve in the vicinity 
of growing cities open spaces that may be con- 
verted into parks, and so to plan them that they 
shall be easy of access through *'park-ways " 
radiating from the heart of the city. Examples of 
this system are furnished by Madison, Minneapolis, 
Providence, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
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G. BENOIT-LÉVY ON THE 
AMBITION OF PARIS 


T wo typical civic laws on the subject are those 
of Missouri and of Massachusetts. That of 
Missouri (1907) authorises the execution of a 
plan of extension prepared by the Civic League 
of that city. Thescheme includes about 180 acres 
of forest, and more than seven miles of river- 
side promenades, the riparian owners cheerfully 
giving up their rights in the land required by the 
scheme, doubtless taking into consideration the 
increased value likely to accrue to adjacent 
property. 

In Massachusetts the law of 1802 created a 
Metropolitan Parks Commission comprising eleven 
great towns and twenty-five towns of minor im- 
portance, and provided for the acquisition within 
seven years of more than 5,000 acres of forests, 
riverside lands, etc., for the creation of about 
twenty miles of park-ways, and for the reserva- 
tion of 2,500 acres of hill slopes and of five or 
six miles of sea-coast land. There are also pro- 
visions for the beautification of riversides, and for 
the formation of playing-fields, sports grounds, etc. 

We in France are to some extent following the 
example of the rest of the world in providing our 
great cities with parks, gardens, and cultivated 
squares; for architects are more generally taking 
a really comprehensive view of their art, and are 
now commonly realising the architectural value 
of space and vista, of trees, greenswards, and 
flower beds. 

Since the utilitarian point of view is too potent 
and prevalent to be ignored, it may be well to 
remember that in America there are many examples 
of enormous increase in the value of properties in 
the vicinity of parks and open spaces, and that 
therefore the acute Americans are willing to spend 
enormous sums on the provision of such amenities, 
regarding the outlay as an excellent investment, 
which may enhance even tenfold the value of 
surrounding properties. The enormous gain in 
salubrity is also to some extent reducible to figures, 
although the vital statistics can afford but a faint 
indication of the sum total of beneficial effects. 
For example, Dr. Letulle has shown that, in a 
population of 10,000 persons, whilst at Plaisance 
the mortality rate is 105, in the Champs Elysées 
it is only eleven; and the reduction of the 
death-rate in forty years by one-fifth in London 
may surely be in a great measure attributed to the 
increased provision of parks and open spaces. It 
is hardly necessary to remark on the comparative 
uselessness of mere playgrounds bare of turf and 
innocent of trees and shrubs, vegetation and 
foliage playing an all-important part in the purifi- 
cation of the atmosphere. 
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The parks and gardens of Paris are vanishing. 
There are still some very fine gardens in the in- 
terior of Paris belonging to the aristocratic fami- 
lies; for example, those of the mansion of Prince 
de Sagan, the gardens of the Austrian Embassy, 
and those of the Hótel de la Rochefoucauld ; 
also the gardens of the religious establishments, 
which are marvels of beauty and arrangement. 
But these may rapidly disappear, in consequence of 
the heavy municipal tax imposed on vacant lands. 
Even the public lands are diminishing with great 
rapidity; the squares, the places, the smallest 
parcels of land, all pass successively into the hands 
of the builder. As examples may be cited the 
Square du Temple and the Champ de Mars, where 
the open spaces have been notably diminished ; 
also the Square Trousseau and the Popincourt 
Market, which are situated in very populous quar- 
ters, and have been utilised for the erection of 
dwellings on the Rothschild foundation, instead 
of being preserved for use as recreation-grounds. 
Whereas in 1789 Paris possessed 301 hectares! of 
planted spaces, in 1904 in the same portion of 
the city there were but 137 hectares. 

The open spaces of Paris that remain make 
unfortunately but a short list. It is as follows :— 
The Tuileries, 21 hectares ; the Luxembourg, 26; 
the Jardin des Plantes, 21; the Parc Monceau, 8; 
the Champs-Elysées, 39; the Champ de Mars, 24; 
the Trocadéro, 14; the Esplanades des Invalides, 
Io; the Buttes Chaumont, 24; the Parc Mont- 
souris, 16; the Bois de Boulogne, 750; the Bois де 
Vincennes, 730. 

In addition, however, there is the line of fortifi- 
cations, representing a total area of 1,200 hectares. 
Let us indicate briefly the past, the present, and 
the probable future of the fortifications of Paris. 
On February 2, 1841, on a report of M. Thiers, 
the construction of fortifications was voted at a 
cost of 140,000,000 francs. Louis Blanc, writing 
at this time, said: “ Paris is essentially a Euro- 
pean city; Paris is a sacred city. Made astrong- 
hold, Paris would be no longer Paris. Suchacity 
is as the soul and the brain of the world ; there- 
fore no fortresses should surround it. To this 
vast city, unique in the universe, are necessary 
air, space, and liberty." And Henri Heine said : 
“ The fortifications are perhaps the gigantic coffin 
which, by a gloomy presentiment, the giant pre- 
pared for himself." 

Contrary to this view of Heine's, the fortifica- 
tions are not a coffin, but represent an appreciable 
reserve of free spaces, which, though lacking in 
aesthetic charm, are nevertheless of inestimable 
value as the lungs of a great city. 


1 The hectare is equivalent to 2:471143 acres. 
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It is necessary to distinguish between the forti- 
fications themselves, which are vested in the State, 
and which are only 135 metres in width ; and the 
zone which belongs to private persons, and has a 
width of 240 metres. There are also to be distin- 
guished the north-west part and the south-east 
section of the fortifications. The State has decided 
to offer for sale the western portion only, which 
extends from the Seine to the Porte de Pantin, and 
has a length of 13 kilometres 200 metres. The 
portion which the State actually proposed to sell 
was exactly 136 hectares. That proposal, however, 
seems little likely to take immediate effect, seeing 
that the sum of 200,000,000 francs has been allotted 
to improvements in artillery. 

Speculators considered that the purchase-price 
asked by the State (227,000,000 francs) was much 
too high. The city of Paris then intervened, offer- 
ing to pay only 160,900,000 francs, and engaging to 
construct roads and to carry out certainother works. 

When the land for the fortifications was acquired 
by the State, little more than fifty years ago, the 
whole 396 hectares cost only 17,572,000 francs ; 
and, adding the expense of laying out, the total 
disbursements could not have exceeded 140,000,000 
francs. Not more than a few years back, for 182 
hectares only, the minimum valuation amounted 
to nearly 161,000,000 francs. 

In 1909 the State decided to cede to the city of 
Paris, for the sum of 60,000,000 francs, that por- 
tion of the fortifications lying between the Seine 
and the Porte de Pantin. Here, however, a diffi- 
culty arises concerning the disposal of the old 
fortifications. 

What shall be done with them? Propositions 
of the most varied, sometimes of the oddest, 
character have been made. Опе was to the effect 
that the fortifications should be filled with water, 
forming a wide canal around the city, making the 
capital another Venice. Another project contem- 
plated the carrying out of these works in conjunc- 
tion with the deepening of the Seine, with the view 
of making Paris a seaport. A third suggested the 
filling up of the moat and the erection of hospices, 
hospitals, and prisons. Still another proposal was 
that for a vast cemetery, which should serve at 
the same time for a promenade! 

Underlying all the proposals there are the two 
main and opposing propositions: (т) that the 
lands should be built upon, and (2) that they 
should be converted into parks and playgrounds. 
It is between these two parties—that of specula- 
tion and that of the public health—that the battle 
wages; and in the light of recent developments we 
feel confident that victory will rest with the latter. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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STREETS IN 
RURAL BRITAIN 


Though Great Britain has yet much to learn in the art of civic design, there are many instances, more especially in the smaller towns and 
villages, where praiseworthy results have been achieved either by accident, or by the design of some authority enlightened before its time. From 
time to time examples will be given of beautiful streets. These of Epping illustrate the satisfactory results of foliage in a main thoroughfare. 


EPPING, ESSEX | 
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M. Eugéne Hénard, whose knowledge of such 
matters commands respect, proposed several years 
since to lay out the sites of the fortifications as 
nine great parks of ten to twenty hectares each, at 
distances of about 2,000 metres. Each of these 
parks would be so arranged as to provide recrea- 
tion grounds for persons of all ages, pleasure 
gardens, and restful retreats. 

Without accepting M. Hénard's particular views 
on this question, one may do him the justice 
to record that he was one of the first to put 
forward a practicable scheme, and that Paris is 
already indebted to him for much that tends to- 
wards betterment and beautification. With his 
name should be associated that of M. Jules Sieg- 
fried, who was the first to bring M. Hénard's 
proposition before Parliament. ; 

The project of the Ligue des Espaces Libres, 
which is nearly identical with that which was 
submitted to the Paris Municipal Council by 
M. Dausset, is to the effect that the fortifications, 
purchased in their entirety by the State for 
245,000,000 francs, and resold to the municipality 
for 297,000,000, shall be expropriated and con- 
verted into 576 hectares of free and open spaces. 
The necessary works are estimated to cost 
84,000,000 francs. Without going minutely into 
the details of the estimate, it may be said that 
821 hectares would be bought for 329,000,000 francs, 
and that of that amount of land 476 hectares would 
be reserved as free and open spaces, to which 
should perhaps be added another hundred hec- 
tares comprised in the formation of two circular 
boulevards. 

M. Hénard's scheme consists in the creation of 
nine parks and of a number of playing-fields 
around Paris, and of the resale of such lands as 
are not included in these open spaces. The 
schemes that have been put forward by M. Daus- 
set, municipal councillor, and M. Paul Doumer, 
deputy, are not essentially different. 

The ideal scheme would include the zone as 
wellas the fortifications; but the cost would be 
prohibitive. By clearing also the zone we should 
get 576 hectares of open spaces, whereas the 
fortifications would yield only 345 hectares. 

But let us dismiss the idea of small and isolated 
parks, separated by blocks of buildings. The 
fewer the buildings and the mo:e extensive the 
parks, the better will be the scheme. We could 
hardly express our own views more forcibly than 
by quoting the following passage from one of the 
admirable brochures written by M. Hénard him- 
self: “Тһе fortifications of Paris will be elimi- 
nated from their verdant crown . . .; and just as, 
in the section of an oak tree, one counts its years 
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by its rings where the bark has disappeared, even 
so the successive phases of growth of the great 
city will be marked by the number of belts that 
form its avenues." 

Our great cities show such a tendency to cease- 
less expansion as to suggest that, unless remedial 
measures are taken, they will, in the course of 
centuries, finish. by becoming linked up in a 
deplorable agglomeration of towns, destitute of all 
trace of field or forest. The Australian city of 
Adelaide, and even the city of Kano, in Northern 
Nigeria, have set us notable examples of the wise 
policy of surrounding an entire city, or separate 
sections of the city, with belts of trees, fields, and 
flowers. How glorious a London you would have 
had if, in due proportion to its development, steps 
had been taken to mark its progress by surround- 
ing it with huge belts of open spacessuch as those 
with which the existence of the fortifications has 
given us the opportunity to encircle Paris! 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that Paris itself once neglected a great opportunity 
of forming a garden avenue, a suite of parks and 
promenades traversing the whole length of the 
city, when Verniquet proposed to prolong the 
Champs Élysées and the Tuileries right through 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Saint-Antoine, so 
that it would have been possible to go from the 
Bois de Boulogne to the Bois de Vincennes along 
an unbroken zone of verdure. 

But with respect to the fortifications, there is 
another problem besides that which relates to the 
mere formation of a certain number of parks and 
playgrounds. There is the application of aesthetic 
and hygienic principles to be considered. Germany 
and the United States furnish us with examples 
for study. The American park system —an im- 
provement on German town-planning—intersects 
the town with tree-planted avenues and acres of 
beautiful gardens, wherein the citizen may find the 
quietude and refreshment that render city life 
endurable. 

And to-day there presents itself a unique oppor- 
tunity to surround Paris with a system of parks, a 
veritable girdle of flowers and greensward, which 
will be without its parallel in the whole world. It 
were a consummation to make the question of 
expense quite insignificant. There is no necessity 
to enter into the details of that great belt of open 


.spaces—the lawns, the playing-fields, the parks, 


the promenades, the riding-rows, the cycling and 
motor tracks. 

What is to be done with regard to the sites 
adjoining the old military zone? For the town 
side of it, the French Garden Cities Association 
(l'Association des Cités-Jardins de France) has 
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elaborated a scheme which would forbid the 
erection of buildings of more than two stories, 
and these are to be surrounded by gardens of 
which the area must equal at least three times the 
superficies of the building. With regard to the 
country-side the Association is advocating the 
passage of a law compelling the great towns to 
provide plans of extension. This law, applied to 
Paris, would have the immediate effect of stopping 
the disorderly development from which the capital 
has hitherto suffered very severely, and from which 
it will be difficult for this generation to recover. 
In Asni¢res, in Saint-Denis, in Montrouge, and in 
other suburbs, there are ugly buildings of seven 
and eight stories, put up without the slightest 
regard to taste or style. The green slopes and 
wooded tracts that delighted our parents have 
disappeared beyond recovery, at the behest of the 
self-sufficient speculative builder; but, given a 
compulsory plan of extension, we shall have not 
only a zone of beauty circumscribing the city, but 
we shall preserve, in certain districts where they 
yet exist. the woods and forests and picturesque 
views which otherwise would share the fate of 
those of which only the saddened memory now 
remains. 

The special need for authoritative control of 
the development of the suburbs becomes evident 
when it is stated that in forty years their popula- 
tion has increased by 267 per cent., whereas in 
the same period the increase in Paris proper has 
only increased by 62 per cent. 
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It is interesting to recall that probably the earliest 
example of an authoritative plan of extension 
originated in France. Richelieu, a small town in 
Touraine, was built in the seventeenth century in 
accordance with a well-devised system of town 
planning; and something of the same character 
existed as early as the thirteenth century, whena 
functionary known as “ Maistre des ceuvres de 
maçonnerie et pavements de la ville" [of Paris! 
appears to have been regarded with considerable 
respect, the king himself— Francis the First—con- 
sulting him. 

The immense amount of discussion that has 
arisen on the question of the fortifications shows 
that public opinion on questions of the hygiene 
and zsthetics of building has undergone a con- 
siderable change for the better; and the passing 
of a law regulating civic development brings 
France into line with Great Britain and its Town 
Planning Act. 

The creation of a zone of health and beauty on 
the site of the old circle of fortifications will mark 
still more strongly the distinction between the old 
city, which tends to become a city of palaces, 
government, educational, and commercial, and the 
newer townships or suburbs, whose smiling and 
picturesque cottages will encircle the city like a 
gracious garland. 


GEORGES BENOIT-LEvy. 


[This article has been very freely translated. 
--Ер.) 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS. VIENNA 


In Мау, тото, the International Housing Congress will meet 
for the first time in Vienna. The first sitting of the Congress 
will be held on Monday, May 3o, and the delegates will be 
officially welcomed on behalf of the Government of Austria. 


OBJECTS OF THE CONGRESS 


In arranging the Congress the members of the Permanent 
Housing Committee are confident that great good must result 
from the gathering together of statesmen and leading housing 
reformers from the principal countries of the world to consider 
the best methods of dealing with the great Housing problem, the 
focus of all the problems of economic life. The important issues 
involved in this problem are as common to all civilised com- 
munities as the scarcity of dwelling accommodation itself. The 
task of the Congress is to suggest a means of mitigating this 
scarcity, and to point out the way for theState, the municipality, 
and private initiative, to obtain healthier, better, and cheaper 
dwellings. The interchange between these countries of records 
of successful remedial action will be of great service, and it is 
hoped that the Housing legislation of various countries will be 
greatly helped and stimulated as a result of the deliberations of 
the Congress. 


SUBJECTS TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
CONGRESS 


The following subjects will be considered by the Congress :— 

I. Town Planning.— Methods by which the prc per planning of 
towns and new housing areas can be secured— Model villages, 
garden suburbs, &c. 
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MAY 30th TO JUNE 2nd, 1910 


II. House Building.—The action of local authorities in house 
building—The encouragement of societies of publ c utility and 
of private enterprise in house building. 

111. The Cottage versus the Block.—Merits and cost of various 
types of houses—Cottages, blocks, etc.— External appearance. 
sanitation, and hygiene of the home— Methods by which local 
authorities can secure that all new houses built within the areas 
under their care shall be (a) weil built, (6) let at reasonable rents, 
and (c) adequate in supply to meet the needs of the people. 
(This subject will cover the debatable question of the block 
versus the cottage as far as the actual building cost is concerned.) 

IV. Methods by which the Cost of Dwelliags can be Reduced. 
— Relaxation of building by-laws—New methods of construction 
—New types of houses—The introduction of new kinds of 
building material. 

V. The Land Question.— The purchase and taxation of land 
by local authorites—The value of mun сіра! estates—The 
planning of towns and villages— Methods by which land for 
housing can be obtained readily and at moderate prices. . 

VI. Housing Inspection: Slum Improvement and Slum 
Destruction.--Inspection of houses—The best methods of im- 
proving sanitary dwellings— Survey of all insanitary areas and 
preparation of plans tor systematic improvement and destruction 
— Expropriation of insanitary areas. 

УП. – Housing Finance and Taxation.—The organisation of 
public credit for housing purposes—Loans for local authorities 
and societies of public utility, etc.— The effect of taxation on 
houses and land in stimulating or retarding the supply of 
suitable houses. 

Particulars of the Congress can be obtained from Mr. H. R. 
Aldridge, at 18, Dulverton Road, Leicester. 
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HOW МОТ TO 
PLAN A HOUSE 


How lo Plan а House: a book for all about to build. Бу 
(z. Gordon Samson, Architect. Qin. by 55 in. 
pp. Xvi, 133. IZ/lustrations 28. 35. 64. nett.: London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Е.С. . 

APPARENTLY this моти 'organum of domestic architec- 
ture is to dethrone the architect from the. planning of houses 
and leave him to set up elevations to the plans of amateurs. 
The second chapter reveals to us this gem: “At last the 
building public is beginning to discover that no magic 
talisman or guarantee of competency is necessarily to be 
associated with the mystic letters F.R.1.B..A., when it sees 
men unhesitatingly flaunt them in connection with plans in 
which such repulsive arrangements,” etc. etc. On page то we 
come to the “best way—to submit the plans when finished 
| e. by the building owner] to an architect, and let him design 
the outside of the house, write the specification апа undertake 
the general superintendence of the work.” So far, so рай; but 
worse follows :— 


“А GOOD WAY TO BUY A HOUSE ” 

“For those, however, to whom the name of an architect 
is odious, I would here suggest that a very good plan to adopt 
is to go to a builder of standing and respectability, lay before 
him their plans and ideas, and... . . . rent it from him for 
а certain figure оп а lease... .” 


To “all about to build ? we 
can give no better advice than to leave this book severely 
alone. 


We need quote no more. 


COUNTY MEMORIALS 


Memorials of Old Suffolk. Ғайса by Vincent D. Redstone, 
LR Hist. S. Sf iu. by Sd in. pp. xiv, 288. Mustra- 
{ions 29. 155. Nett. 

Memorials of Old Essex. Edited by А. Clifton Nelway, 

қ FN Hist. Spine by Sin. pp. хи, 284. AMlustra- 
lions 47. 155. ней. 

Memorials of Old London, Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, 
Mad, LSA, Ғ.М 132.52 In two vols. 83 in. by 
sir Lol. Г, pp. xv, 240, illustrations 58; Vol. 11, 
Pp. Viti, 242, illustrations 30. 308, nett, London: 
Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, Е.С. 

Memorials of Old Sussex. Edited by Percy D. Mundy. 
8} 2и. by Sin. pp. xiv, 304. Sllustrations 58, 
155. 76/7, London : George Allen & Sons, 44 Rathbone 
Place, WY 

THAT Suffolk has never found its historian, like Ormerod 
for Cheshire, is curious enough, for it was a great county in 
its day. This volume docs not pretend to be a history, but as 

collection of monographs it has great merits, and will throw 
tresh light on many points too long neglected. ‘The general 
tone of the volume is historical rather than archæological, and 
naturally enough, for the editor is an historian, and supplies 
eight of the fourteen. papers. Mr. Philip Turner provides 
plans of all six floors of Orford Castle, a valuable survey of a 
peculiarly interesting building. Mr. Rowland Maitland illus- 
trates his notes on some East Suffolk Homesteads with good 
photographs, and Dr. Charles Cox deals with the Abbey of 
Saint Edmunds in his usual scholarly way. 

The Essex volurne also takes a worthy place in the series. 
The ancient churches of the county are well dealt with, and 
stress is laid on the brick churches so characteristic of the 
neighbourhood. The wealth of Essex brasses is considerable, 
and the more notable examples are described in a long paper. 
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Historic Houses have a capable historian іп Miss C. Fell 
smith. We have always marvelled that Essex, touching 
London as it does, should be a zerra incognita to so many, 
though it holds such sumptuous palaces as Audley End and 
Laver Marnev. How manv ecclesiologists, too, know the 
cathedral-like church of 'Thaxted ° We trust this volume, so 
well edited by Mr. Clifton Kelwav, will send more people to 
Essex. 

London is honoured, as is befitting, with two volumes, 
comprising twenty-two monographs, all by acknowledged 
specialists, With Sir Edward Brabrook discoursing both of 
the clubs and learned societies, with Mr. Wheatley taking us 
through the London of Pepys,and Mr. Fairman Ordish arm- 
in-arm with the shade of John Stow through the Elizabethan 
city, with Dr. Woods as our guide to the Temple and Mr. 
Philip Norman to the Old Inns, we are in good hands indeed. 
Mr. Tavenor-Perry writes of St. Bartholomew-the-Great and 
of the Hanseatic League. We confess to some astonishment 
at seeing a photograph which has appeared in our own pages 
gravely described as being “From а drawing bv Mr. J. 
lavenor-Perry.? As the block was presented by our con- 
tributor to the editor of the volumes, to help in the elucidation 
of the very interesting problem of the operations of the Hansa 
merchants, it forms a cynical commentary on the ethics of 
acknowledgment. 
with greater grace. 

Mr. Loftie deals with London from Celtic to Norman 
times with his usual capacity, and if we have no space to 
refer to others of the chapters, it is not for iack of appreciation 
of their good qualities. — 

Nineteen papers bearing more or less well-known names 
form the Sussex volume of the Memorials series. the publi- 
cation of which has lately been taken over by Messrs. George 
Allen & Sons from Messrs. Bemrose. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
opens the list with an eloquent appreciation of the beauties of 
the county. Architecture is well represented bv chapters on 
Saxon Architecture and Sussex Castles (J. Tavenor-Perry), 
Monastic Remains ‘Perey D. Mundy), Historic Houses (Philip 
Sidney), Cottage Architecture (Charles E. Clayton), Mural 
Paintings (P. M. Johnston, F.S.A.). In the last-mentioned 
Mr. Johnston garners the results of valuable researches into a 
subject which he has made peculiarly his own. The book 
altogether should prove attractive to Sussex men and to those 
who do not know the especial but rather inaccessible charms 
of a great county. 


We have seen borrowed plumage carried 


A STORM CENTRE OF EUROPE 


Lhe Shores of the Adriatic. The Austrian Side. By 
I. Hamilton Jackson, RBA, 9 tu, by Oy iu. Pp Xn, 
420. S/ustrations 110. Plans 18. Map 1. 21s. nett. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE name of Jackson is of happy omen on the title page 
of a book dealing with the Austrian shores of the Adriatic, for 
аге not Mr. T. (G; Jackson's volumes on the architecture 
classic ? 

Mr. Hamilton Jackson has mingled in just the right pro- 
portions the elements of folk-lore, history, and architecture, 
which means (fiom our pen) that architecture has the chief 
place ‘The needs of the intending traveller are not forgotten, 
and if we cannot be wayfarers except in our arm-chairs, 
Mr. Jackson is a delightful с/сеголе to a country which lately 
loomed so large in the daily papers and in the anxieties of 
statesmen. Need we add that the author's sketches are at 
once carefully detailed and pictorial, or give greater praise 
than in saying that the book is а worthv successor to the 
Italian volume ? 
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Tne figure is by Sir E. Burne Jones ; the flowers and fruit by William Morris 


PAINTED PANELS ON WOOD, FROM THE 

GREEN DINING-ROOM, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
COPIED FROM THE ORIGINALS BY W. O. MILLAR, 

OWEN JONES PRIZEMAN, 1910 
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BOURDON 


р 208 the middle years of 
the eighteenth century archi- 
tecture in England was still 
vital and sane—there were 
still architects living who fol- 
lowed the traditions of Inigo 
Jones and Wren, who con- 
ceived architecture, though 

subject to definite rules and proportions, to be no 

mere affair of copying from antique models, but 
an art capable of adapting itself to all exigencies. 

The insistence of all the Restoration writers on 

the classical principles of the art kept us at first 

in a good way of architecture; they prevented us 
later from following the downward path of the 

Renaissance elsewhereto the absurd and monstrous 

Barocco ; and if they eventually led us to a lifeless 
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classicalism, they yet had served as a sufficient 
guide through two centuries. А passage from the 
Introduction to the fourth and fifth volumes of 
** Vitruvius Britannicus," published in 1767, bears 
this out, and if, like most contemporary writing, 
wordy and grandiose, it is not far wide of the 
truth. It runs: “ Architecture was brought to 
as great а point of perfection in this kingdom in 
the eighteenth century as ever it was known to be 
among the Greeks and Romans, and that if we 
were not inferior to the ancients in this respect, 
we far surpassed our contemporaries of every 


'other country." 


Isaac Ware was one of the last followers of the 
early tradition, and his name suggests itself in 
connection with Bourdon House. А certain 
vigour in the handling of the brickwork, the 


Photo: E. Dockree 
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coigns, the cornice, the extreme beauty and bold- 
ness in the design of the panelling of the ante- 
dining-room, suggest at least his influence. That 
which binds Ware to his great predecessors more 
than to his successors is the fact that he divides 
architecture into two parts, the first fixed by 
rule and the second left to individual fancy ; his 
idea being to design his house, dispose the rooms 
to convenience, and make his elevation to his 
fancy, and then carry out the conception accord- 
ing to fixed rules. Accordingly his work is 
marked by sanity and vigour. А few words will 
serve to describe the plan. The chief rooms look 
out on a small garden, the drawing-rooms being 
placed over the two dining-rooms. 
for a library is arranged over the entrance and 
the servants’ hall. The bedrooms are planned on 
the floors above. From the outer hall an arch- 
way gives access to a rather confined staircase, 
which rises only to the first floor; but it is left 
open right up to the roof, whence it is lighted by 
a skylight. 

Lighting from the roof came into fashion more 
and more as the eighteenth century advanced, 


е 
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THE HALL AND STAIKCASE 
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A room used ` 


BOURDON STREET 


GROUND PLAN 


giving perhaps a certain freedom in planning ; and 
although perhaps capable of architectural expres- 
sion, its practice is to be condemned on hygienic 
grounds. One curious feature of the 
staircase is the solid balustrade on 
the right-hand of the first flight. 
What its use was we cannot conceive. 
As for the rest, it 15 excellent oak- 
work: the balustrades are turned after 
the fairly common pattern of small 
pilars, ramps are nicely curved up 
and down at each newel, giving a play- 
ful character to thestair. The most 
interesting work, however, 15 the fine 
carving of the spandrels, which are 
foliated and deeply undercut. 

With the exception of the stair- 
case the woodwork is deal unpainted. 
The character of this work may be 
gauged by reference to the panelling 
and fireplaces of the various rooms. 
The “ Practical Exemplar XXXIX ” 
gave a drawing of one of the library 
doors—a most unusual and delightful 
piece of work. Noless delicate than 
this is the detail of the ante-dininy- 
room, which however, in design, far 
surpasses it. Its arrangement into 
three bays, on the fireplace side, is 
extremely like an illustration from 
Ware's book, “ A Complete Body of 
Architecture," which was published 
in 1756. The pilasters carry an en- 


меке tablature which is carried across one 
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А certain vigour in the handling of the brickwork, the coigns, the cornice, 
suggest the connection of Isaac Ware with the design. 


BOURDON HOUSE. GENERAL 
VIEW FROM 
DAVIES STREET 
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DETAIL IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


side. Only the cornice is taken round, 
the finely-carved pulvinated frieze 
and the architrave butting on the 
stiles of theside panelling. Between 
the two pilasters a mantelpiece of 
delicate workmanship is placed, the 
ornamental parts in this case being 
made of ‘“‘ compo.” Angelica Kauff- 
mann (1741-1807) is credited with 
the paintings in the frieze. This 
room is fully illustrated in the present 
number of the “ Practical Exemplar." 
Next in importance is the dining- 
room, which contains a fine fireplace, 
of which the lower partisstone. The 
upper part contains a mirror. Both 
parts employ successfully a conven- 
tion of the terminal figure to carry 
the cornices. Plain panelling covers 
the walls, much simpler than in the 
adjoining room, where raised panels 
and elaborate mouldings are used. 
The panelling of the two drawing- 
rcoms is similar to that in the dining- 
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room. Ап effect of variety is gained 
by the differences in the designs of 
the doors and fireplaces. Fine po- 
lished mahogany doors are intro- 
duced here, adding a note of richness 
to the dull yellow panelling. The 
influence of Adam can be seen in the 
designs of some of the fireplaces, 
notably the fireplace in the ante- 
drawing-room, and another in one of 
the bedrooms (published in “ Prac- 
tical Exemplar XXXIX "). 

On the whole Bourdon House is a 
good example of a mid-eighteenth- 
century house, almost untouched by 
the influences that prevailed later. 
It preserves in a great measure some 
of the comeliness and comfort of the 
Restoration houses, and has not vet 
given up wood wall-coverings for 
stucco and plaster. 


J. MW: HALLEY. 
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. The arrangemen: into three bays on the fireplace side is extremely like 
"A Complete Body of Architecture," 


The extreme beauty and boldness of the panelling in this room suggests the hand 
of Isaac Ware 

an illustration from his book, published 1756. 
THE ANTE-DINING-ROOM 

DETAIL OF CHIMNEYPIECE 

AND PANELLING 
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FRANCIS S. SWALES ON 
ARCHITECTURE IN 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—I 


X OR the purpose of simple classi- 
fication of thetypes of public 
buildings, one may arrange 
them in three principal parts 
into which the form of govern- 
ment of the country is divided, 
viz.: — Legislative, Ехеси- 
tive, and Judiciary. Foremost 

among the buildings belonging to the first division 

is the National Capitol at Washington, not only 
because of its political significance, but because 
it is the building that has been accepted as the 
model type of architectural design by practically 
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THE UNITED STATES: 


present high dome above the old building, were 
added by Thomas U. Walter. The old “ House" 
became “Statuary Hall"—a kind of National 
Pantheon—and the former Senate Chamber that 
of the Supreme Court. The material of which 
the new wings were built is white marble; but 
the large dome is constructed of cast iron. 
Most noticeable of all, however, were the changes 
as regards the plan of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The old plan provided a monu- 
mental hall of very permanent character, and a 
half-dozen rooms for committees and use of mem- 
bers. After a meeting, the members;were appar- 
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The central block is by Latrobe and Bulfinch, the wings 


2.—WEST FRONT 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


all of the State Legislatures for their ‘‘ Capitols " 

г *State Houses." The original Capitol—the 
work of Hallet, a Frenchman; Thornton, a West 
Indian by birth (and a physician by profession, 
practising in Philadelphia); Hadfield, an English- 
man; Hoban, an Irishman; Latrobe, another 
Englishman; and Charles Bulfinch, of Boston— 
was completed in 1827, and constitutes the central 
block of the present composition (Fig. 1). This 
includes the old Chambers of both Houses, the 
Supreme Court, and to the west in the projecting 
pavilion (Fig. 2) the halls of the old Library of 
Congress, and their dependent offices and lobbies. 
From 1850 to 1865 the north wing, containing 
the present Senate Chamber, and the south wing, 
containing the House of Representatives, also the 
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and dome by Walter, and the terraces by Clarke 


ently expected to return to their hotels to prepare 
for the encounters of the following day, and the 
rotunda and portico seem to have been considered 
as ample and suitable places for meetings between 
members of Congress and their constituents. In 
the later arrangement, planned by Walter, the 
hall was made easily adjustable, to accommodate 
as many members as might be; also as many 
offices as could be arranged for were provided; 
but these soon proved insufficient, and it became 
necessary to remove the Congressional Library from 
the Capitol to a separate building. But even with 
the added space thus obtained the offices soon 
became hopelessly overcrowded, and inadequate 
for the volume of business being transacted. 
Numerous schemes for enlarging the Capitol were 
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ALTERATIONS SUGGESTED * 
BY THOSUWAITER 1866. 


Showing alterations proposed by Thomas U. Walter and Carrére and Hastings 


3.—PLAN OF THE CAPITOL 
WASHINGTON 


put forward, one of which contemplated project- 
ing the central portion of the east front a distance 
of 275ft. Another proposal by Mr. Walter is 
shown by the plan (Fig. 3—right half) which he 
left for the completion of the east front, in which 
he sought not only to provide additional offize 
space, and a circulation through the buildings, 
but also to correct certain of the architectural 
defects which have arisen out of its natural 
vicissitudes. It is remarkable, considering these 
latter, and the century during which they occurred, 
that on the whole the defects are so slight, and that 
the impression produced by this building should 
be so harmonious and consistent. Walter’s plan, 
though it would correct the two most apparent 
defects in the existing design, would also create 
new defects in composition. It would eliminate 
the unpleasant effect caused by the projection of 
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the dome beyond the face of the wall below, which 
is exaggerated by the peculiar octagonal excres- 
cence under the colonnade of the drum ofthe dome. 
On the other hand, it would do away with the two 
deep recesses in the front between the old building 
and the newer wings, which serve the important 
purpose of dividing the composition into three 
parts, and assist greatly in the contrasting effect of 
the principal masses ; and it would also, by the fact 
of bringing forward the whole of the recessed 
mass, harden the lines, change the vertical divisions 
to five parts, and lose the inviting, court-like effect 
of the present composition. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the Capitol escaped these suggested 
enlargements. 

A continued demand for more space, and the 
desire to reface the old portion of the structure 
(which is of sandstone) with marble to match the 


Showing proposed changes by Carrére and Hastings, Architects. 
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wings, resulted in the erection of two new sepa- 
rate office buildings, and in the appointment of a 
** Joint Commission of the Senate and the House 
on the Extension and Completion of the Capitol.” 
Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, of New York, were 
appointed consulting architects, and directed to 
submit a report covering the points under con- 
sideration. Their report, which was approved and 
adopted, called attention to the change suggested 
by Walter, but advised less departure from the 
present design—in fact, that the changes should 
be architectural rather than economic, only such 
additional space being provided as is deemed 
absolutely essential for the storage of documents. 
The effect of the changes to the plan as proposed 
by each is shown in the illustration (Fig. 3) by 
means of a wash over the new portions, from 
which it will be clear that the objections to the 
plan by Walter are overcome. Although the 
design by Messrs. Carrére and Hastings (Fig. 4) 
has been adopted, its execution is held in abey- 
ance while other work of greater economic 
moment is being done in the building. The hall 
of the House of Representatives is to be com- 
pletely reconstructed on a monumental scale from 
the designs of Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, in 
collaboration with Mr. Wenderoth, which has 
been made possible by the completion of the new 
office buildings described below. The hall is to 
be cut down in size (since the large desks which 
were necessary before the new offices were pro- 
vided are no longer required), and provision to be 
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6.—OFFICE BUILDING OF THE SENATORS, U.S. CAPITOL GROUP 
JOHN M. CARRERE, ARCHITECT 


made for seats with small shelf-desks for writing 
only. The room is to be finished in marble, and 
will be treated with the dignity which should 
characterise a hall of such importance. The 
result of the changes will be to improve the pro- 
portions of the room, bring the speaker nearer to 


5-—BLOCK PLAN OF THE 
CAPITOL GROUP 


his audience, and thus by improving the acoustics 
tend to expedite the business of the House. The 
improvement of the interior of the Capitol is one 
of the matters of first importance to the dignity 
of the aspirations of the American people, but the 
actual condition of much of the existing work is 
hardly realised even now by the occupants of its 
halls, much less by the general public. Were it 
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otherwise, doubtless before now the force of 
public opinion would have caused necessary im- 
provements to be made, but that they have been 
begun under the most favourable circumstances 
argues well for the future of this interior. 

That least first cost and economy are not 
synonymous terms is a principle which is growing 
to be understood, and as regards public buildings 
is, at the present time, sufficiently appreciated to 
make clear such political slogans as ‘‘ The best 
is the cheapest," and “ The American public is 
willing to pay for the best! Why? Because it 
costs least." This principle is growing to be 
understood to apply to the public's professional 
advisers: as to law, as to health, and as to engi- 
neering, it may be said to be well grounded. As 
to other sciences and the arts it is grasped, if not 
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fully understood ; and among the latter subjects 
that of architecture is included. The general 
public looks to its wealthy and enlightened ele- 
ments for guidance in such matters; and as edu- 
cation and wealth have increased, so has the 
influence of these elements; that the two should 
go hand in hand is not very remarkable. In 
most cases the very wealthy ' American " who 
made his own fortune two generations ago was 
of European birth. When he had amassed so 
much money that the mere investment of its earn- 
ings became a labour of great magnitude, he 
turned over the task to his son, and for rest 
travelled in Europe. This type of man had won 


his way to wealth by quick observation and close 
attention to the broad principles which make for 
success in everything in life. 


The result of his 
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9.—PLAN, OFFICE BUILDING OF 
THE SENATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


impressions of what he saw on this side might be 
summed up in the remark of Jim Pinkerton in 
Stevenson's tale: “ What my country needs is 
more culture and more art." His grand-children 
are now able to obtain at home the best education 
that money and thought can provide; but, as a 
broadening influence, a few years spent in the 
different countries of Europe, and as much travel 
as the business or profession intended by the 
student makes desirable, are usually included in 
the training of the wealthy young American of 
to-day. One meets these men in every public 
monument or important school in Europe, but it 
is not until the architect meets such a one as his 
client that he realises what this training signifies. 
The technical knowledge of architecture acquired 
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during such an education by men who are devoting 
themselves principally to trade and finance proves 
at times amazing to the ordinary practitioner. The 
influence of these amateurs when they become 
especially interested in architecture is of assist- 
ance in elevating the public taste, and the recent 
introduction of many of these men into politics 15 
beginning to be reflected in the public architec- 
ture. Thus it is to be observed that a great deal 
of the most important work, such as the extensions 
to the Capitol and other buildings at Washington, 
has been placed in the hands of the most emi- 
nent architects, without competition and without 
wire-pulling. That the direct selection of archi- 
tects by public authorities has of recent years been 
well made, and that the resulting work is, in some 
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In their designs for the office buildings, one of 
which is practically the counterpart of the other, 
Messrs. Carrére and Hastings have produced two 
buildings which for skilful planning, dignified 
composition, relation to the dominating element 
of the group, justness of scale, and refinement 
of detail, сап be equalled by very few modern 
buildings (Figs. 6 and 7). Nothing could have been 
easier than to have made them great showy struc- 
tures that would have outrivalled the Capitol and 
reduced the Congressional Library to comparative 
humility ; nothing could be more difficult than to 
hold the great strength of reserve retained in these 
designs. The opportunity for the “© picturesque ” 
treatment of the angle is obvious and easy ; the 
monumental, on the other hand, is elusive, subtle, 
and supremely difficult. What could be more 
satisfying than this simple—almost plain—corner ? 
(Fig. то). Yet what would be more natural to 
the facile draughtsman than to attempt to make 
this the pièce de résistance—to cover it with orna- 
ment which would weaken and spoil it ? 

The plans (Figs. 8 and 9) are especially interest- 
ing. That of the Senate building is by Mr. John 
M. Carrére, of the building for the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Hastings. The Senate 
building—being open on one side, and having all its 
offices grouped in pairs, providing a suite for each 


instances, superior to that secured by competition, 
indicates at least a wonderful growth of knowledge 
of architects, if not of architecture, on the part of 
Congress and its committees since the administra- 
tion of the late Grover Cleveland. The know- 
ledge of architects may have been gained by per- 
sonal contact with those who have led in the fight 
for the public recognition of architecture above 
mere building ; but we must ascribe more than 
simple respect of known ability to those political 
leaders to whom verbal combat is a joy when we 
find them, acting on their own initiative, prefer- 
ring designs of the simplest composition and great- 
est refinement to the most picturesque, imagina- 
tive, and ostentatious. It is indicative of the 
advance of enlightenment upon matters of art 
among these men themselves, and a conspicuous 
reflection of a corresponding advance among the 
“ plain people.” 

The Capitol Group (Fig. 5) consists at the pre- 
sent time of the Legislative building or Capitol 
proper, the office building of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the office building of the Senate, and 
the building of the Library of Congress. The 
last has become rather a national library than part 
of the Legislative scheme,and will be described later 
under the buildings of public instruction, which 
come under the Executive division. 
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The offices of the Senate are tne same design reversed. 
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NOTE.—Since this drawing was made the colour of the marble 
columns and frieze has been changed from green to white. 


13.—WAITING ROOM IN THE OFFICE BUILDING 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
JOHN M. CARRÉRE, ARCHITECT 


State—is slightly the more interesting. The open 
end gives (Fig. 9) an advantage as regards the 
planning of secondary staircases, and at the sides 
of the large hall, or waiting-room, back of the 
main staircase, the lift and service stairs are more 
commodious, while in the obtuse angle the arrange- 
ment of the stairs and lifts is again somewhat the 
more skilful. One could wish to see the colonnaded 
sides (Fig. тт) extended all round—a scheme that 
would be very desirable whenever Congress were to 
sit after the warm weather commences, as summer 
at Washington is extremely hot. With the excep- 
tion of the waiting-room or reception hall (Fig. 13), 
which in the Senate building is of a magnificent 
character, the interior in each case is very simple, 
depending, as with the exterior, upon excellence 
of proportion—relation of voids to solids—scale, 
refinement of detail, quality of material, and skill 
as to workmanship. 
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The State Governments are all patterned more 
or less upon the National Government. There 
are the three co-ordinate branches— Legislative, 
Executive, and Judiciary—but their powers are 
limited within the Constitution of the United 
States—a written constitution. Except as re- 
gards foreign affairs, the mails, the few remaining 
Indians, coinage, patents, and copyright, and the 
regulation of inter-State commerce and of Na- 
tional Banks, the State Government is the real 
Government of the people. The States are 
divided into counties, and the counties into town- 
ships. All three branches of the Government are 
usually housed in the State House, or ‘‘ Capitol," 
as it 1s sometimes called, following the example at 
Washington. 
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These illustrations are taken from the models for the carved oak figures 
on the pediment of the reredos. Mervyn! E.! Macartney, Architect. 


FIGURES ON THE REREDOS, CHAPEL OF 
ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
A. BROADBENT, SCULPTOR 
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"AUSTRALIA" GROUP ON GATE-PIER, QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
F. DERWENT WOOD, А.К.А., SCULPTOR 
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ӘНЕ Town Hall occupies the 
W south side of Dalton Square. 
The building, which is rect- 
angular on plan, was designed 
by the late E. W. Mountford, 
F.R.I.B.A., and his partner, 
F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A. 
It was decided to lay out the 
whole of the site acquired for the building, and 
Robert Street was therefore moved further east, 
and the garden enclosed with a stone balustrade. 
At the south end of this enclosure is the new 
fire station. 

The main facade of the building to Dalton 
Square is 132 ft. long, with a pediment in the 
centre supported on six Ionic columns 32 ft. high. 
This portico, projecting 12 ft. from the main 
facade, gives dignity to the main entrance, and is 
approached by a flight of steps on all sides. The 
sculpture in the tympanum of the pediment is 
by F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., and represents His 
Majesty King Edward VII in his coronation 
robes holding the orb and sceptre, with female 
figures on either side, one holding a mirror and 
scales representing Truth and Justice, and the 
other holding a sword and crown representing 
Freedom and Loyalty. Ву the side of these 
figures are two boys supporting respectively the 
arms of Lancaster and Lord Ashton, beneath 
which crouch lions emblematic of the power of 
England. The spaces in the angles at each end 
of the pediment contain the Rose of Lancaster. 

The height of the building from the pavement 
to the top of the balustrade is 55ft., and the 
clock tower, which is placed over the main stair- 
case, is 146 ft. high and 31 ft. square at its base. 
The clock has four dials 1o ft. in diameter, which 
can be illuminated at night. The hours are 
struck on а three-ton bell, and four smaller bells 
strike the ‘‘ Westminster" quarters. The large 
bell bears the following inscription :-- 


“The Clock and Chimes in this Tower, 
together with the fully equipped and 
furnished Town Hall, were presented 
by Lord Ashton to his native town, 
A.D. 1000. Robert Wilson, Mayor." 


In the centre of the facade on each of the side 
frontages, which are 220ft. long, are projecting 
bays surmounted by a pediment, beneath which 
are placed the secondary entrances for access to 
the different official departments. The George 
Street frontage has the centre part recessed over 
the entrances to the public hall. The whole of 
the decorative stone carving, including the large 
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coat of arms in Thurnham Street, the carving to 
the fire station, and the ‘‘ Stonuvelle " work to the 
portico, was carried out by Gilbert Seale and 
Son. 

The elevations throughout have been executed 
in Longridge stone, with the exception of the large 
columns, which are in Darley Dale stone.  Ac- 
commodation is provided in the building for the 
various officials and their staffs, a council chamber 
and reception rooms for civic functions, a large 
public hall, and a police court and police depart- 
ment with a parade room. The position of the 
various offices will be more easily understood by 
a reference to the plans. 

The vestibule is 28 ft. square, and immediately 
facing the main entrance is the principal stair- 
case, which is 10 ft. wide, on either side of which 
the ground-floor corridors lead off to the various 
offices. The hall, staircase, and first-floor corridors 
are panelled with Vert Bella and light Swedish 
green marble, with dark Swedish green plinth 
and capping, and the ground-floor corridors are 
panelled with Vert Bella and Emperors red, with 
Touge Fleuri plinth and capping. The paving of 
the halls and corridors is in black and white 
marble, and the main staircase is lighted by two 
large semi-circular headed windows containing 
stained glass, one showing the Royal arms and 
those of the duchy, and the other the arms of 
the borough and Lord Ashton. The hall, which 
is 38 ft. high, is surmounted by a domed ceiling. 
Facing the top of the main staircase is a niche in 
the marble panelling, in which it is hoped in the 
future to place a statue of the generous donor of 
the building. Оп the opposite side of the hall 
there will be placed a bronze tablet commemo- 
rating the opening of the building. Immediately 
facing the main staircase are the doors leading to 
the council chamber. The council chamber is 
40 ft. long by 3oft. wide, with semi-circular re- 
cesses at each end. It is panelled in oak to a 
height of 12 ft. 6 in., from which spring four arches 
carrying a vaulted ceiling with a domed light in 
the centre. The whole of the fittings are in oak, 
upholstered in morocco leather. 

The reception rooms occupy the entire front of 
the building on the first floor, and consist of 
banqueting, reception room, and Mayor's parlour. 
These rooms are arranged еп suite, and are divided 
by panelled screens which can be raised into the 
roof, thus forming one large apartment 136 ft. long 
by 30ft. wide. The walls are panelled to a height 
of 16 ft. 6 in. in wainscot oak, above which springs 
a segmental ceiling enriched with modelled plaster- 
work. At the end of the banqueting room is a 
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The principal front occupies the south side of Dalton Square, being 132 ft. long, with a pediment in 
the centre supported on six Ionic columns, 32 ft. high. The portico projects 12 ft. from the 
main facade, and is approached by steps on all sides. The sculpture of the pediment is by 
F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. The clock tower is 146 ft. high, and 31 ft. square at its base. 


THE PRINCIPAL FRONT 
TO DALTON SQUARE 
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minstrels' gallery, and at the other end in the 
Mayor's parlour is a large open fireplace with a 
richly carved chimneypiece containing the arms of 
the borough. Leading off the Mayor's parlour isa 
private room for the use of the Mayor, which for 
the sake of convenience is placed near the Town 
Clerk's department. Adjoining the banqueting 
room is a service room connected to the kitchens 
by electric lifts. The committee rooms are placed 
on the east side of the building, overlooking the 
garden. They are three in number, divided by 
sliding doors, so that, if necessary, they may be 
used as one room 80 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 

The public hall is approached from George 
Street, three doorways giving access through a 
vestibule to a crush hall 4o ft. by 20 ft. deep, at 
either end of which are wide staircases lined 
with marble. Separate access to the galleries is 
provided from the Private Road and Thurnham 
Street, and emergency exits are placed on each 
side of the building. In order that the hall may 
be used in conjunction with the rest of the first 
floor, doorways are placed at the ends of the first- 
floor corridors giving access thereto. The hall, 
which occupies about one-third of the area of the 
first floor, is roo ft. long by 61 ft. wide, with a 
platform 45 ft. by 20 ft. deep. It is 40 ft. high 
to the segmental ceiling, which is enriched by 
modelled plasterwork, and springs from a series 
of oak columns on either side of the hall. The 
gallery occupies three sides of the hall, and the 
total seating accommodation is for about 1,700 
persons. The floor is laid on springs, so that it 
may be used for dancing. 

At the back of the platform is the organ 
gallery, which contains a concert organ in a richly 
carved oak case, surmounted by a shield bearing 
the arms of the borough. The organ has four 
manuals, forty-one stops, and fifteen couplets, and 
is blown by electricity. It was built under the 
superintendence of Mr. Н.Н. Dawson, Mus. Bac. 
Cantab., F.R.C.O. The large electrolier for the 
concert hall, made by Veritys Ltd., is of wrought 
iron, gilded. All the large electroliers are fitted 
with Veritys’ special contact gear to enable the 
fittings to be lowered for cleaning. The other 
fittings, by the same firm, are of bronze. 

The police court is conveniently placed in the 
centre of the building on the ground floor. It is 
30 ft. by 30 ft. without the waiting lobby and the 
magistrates’ bench. The walls are panelled in 
wainscot oak up to the ceiling, which has a saucer 
dome with glazed lights springing from penden- 
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tives. Adjoining the bench is a retiring room for 
the magistrates. 

The borough police are accommodated on the 
lower ground floor on the east side of the building. 
A separate entrance is provided by means of a 
slight slope on the west side of the building. 
There are private rooms for the Chief Constable 
and officers of all ranks. Rooms are also provided 
for the detective staff and female attendants, and 
in addition there is a large day room for the con- 
stables, 25 ft. square. At the south end of the 
building, under the public hall, is a parade room 
g2 ft. long by 61 ft. wide. Columns have been 
dispensed with as far as possible to provide space 
for drilling purposes, and, in order that the room 
may be used for other objects, separate entrances 
have been provided from George Street. 

The fire station occupies the south end of the 
garden and is entered from George Street. It is 
a two-story building, built of Longridge stone to 
harmonise with the Town Hall. A large engine 
room 40 ft. by 30 ft., with a motor pit, is provided 
on the ground floor. 

The weights and measures department is ac- 
commodated in this building, and occupies the 
rest of the ground floor. Recreation rooms for 
the men are provided on the floor above. The 
hose tower is 60 ft. high, and is surmounted by a 
copper dome and weathercock. 

The consulting engineers for the buildings were 
Reade, Jackson & Parry; the surveyor was 
E. C. Pinks; and the clerk of the works was 
Michael Hague. Waring & Gillow of Lancaster 
were the general contractors, and the following 
were some of the sub-contractors :— 


SHRIGLEY & Нсхт, Lancaster and London.—Stained Glass. 

GILBERT SEALE & Son, London.—External Stone Carving. 

WARING & GiILLow, Lancaster.—-Wood-carving and Furniture 

Rosser & RUSSELL, London, and SEWARD & Co., Lancaster.— 
Heating and Ventilating. 

A. BELL & Sons, Lancaster, and ANSELM, ODLING & Cr., 
London.— Marble Work. 

CALVERT & HEALD, Lancaster.—Electrical Work. 

Verity & Co., Manchester.—Electroliers. 

BROMSGROVE GUILD, Worcestershire.—Fibrous Plasterwork. 

MARTIN VAN STRAATEN, London, and A. BELL & Sons, Lancaster. 
Tiling. 

SHARPE & Co., Manchester.—Fire Appliances. 

CRITTALL MANUFACTURING Co., London.—Casements. 

WavcGooD & Co., London.— Lifts. 

DOULTON & Co., London.—Sanitary Fittings. 


CHARLES SMITH & Sons, London, and YALE & Towne, London. 
Locks. 


MILNER & Co., London.—Strong-room Doors. 

А. Bett & Sons, Lancaster, and Omar ALBROW, London.— 
Wrought-iron Work. 

DiEsPEKER & Co., London.—Mosaic Work. 
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The height 


The elevations throughout have 


been executed in Longridge stone, with the exception of the large columns, which are in Darley Dale stone. 


The George Street frontage has the centre part recessed over the entrances to the public hall. 
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The Council Chamber is 40ft. long by 30ft. wide, with semi-circular recesses at each end. It ıs panelled 
in oak to a height of 12 ft. 6 in, from which spring four arches carrying a vaulted ceiling with a 
domed light іп” {Һе centre. The whole of the fittings are in oak, upholstered in morocco leather. 


THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 
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The police court is placed `n the centre of the building on the ground floor. The dimensions 
are 30 ft. by 30 ft, exclusive of the waiting lobby and magistra'es' bench. The walls are 
panelled in wainscot oak up to the ceiling, which has a saucer dome with glazed lights 
springing from the pendentives. Adjoining the bench is a retirin? room for magistrates. 


THE POLICE COURT 
LOOKING TOWARDS THE BENCH 
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The reception rooms occupy the centre front of the building on the first floor and consist of banqueting and 
reception rooms and the Mayor's parlour. These агг arranged en suite, and are divided by panelled screens which 
can be raised into the roof so that one apartment 130 ft. long by 30ft. wide can be formed. The walls are panelled 
to a height of 16 ft. 6 in. in wainscot oak, and the segmental ceiling is enriched with modelled plasterwork. 


THE RECEPTION ROOMS 
LOOKING TOWARDS THE MAYOR'S PARLOUR 
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The hall occupies about one-third of the first-floor area, and is 100 ft. lcng by 61 ft. wide, and 
has a platform 45 ft. wide by 20 ft. deep. The height is 40 ft. to the segmenta! ceiling, enriched 
by modelled plasterwork. The gallery runs round three sides, and the total seating accommodation is 
for 1,700 people. The floor is laid on springs, so that it may be used for dancing. The organ, built under 
the superintendence of Mr. Н. Н. Dawson, F.R.C.O, Mus.Bac.Cantab., has a richly-carved oak case. 


THE PUBLIC HALL. VIEW 
FROM THE GALLERY 
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ENGLISH CHEST IN MAHOGANY.—The 
examples of furniture previously illustrated in 
these pages have been constructed of oak, or oak 
veneered with walnut, the two principal woods in 
use before the introduction of mahogany. 

The importation of mahogany and satinwood 
in the early part of the eighteenth century made 
an important addition to the list of woods suitable 
for furniture-making. The wood was of a superior 
kind to that now imported, being very hard, of 
good figure and rich colour. It was given the 
name of Spanish mahogany, and had the quality 
of developing a darker tone with age. The best 
woods came from the island of St. Domingo, in the 
West Indies. At first only the largest and finest 
trees were selected, and those easily accessible 
from forests that had not been previously drawn 
upon. Quite a different condition exists to-day, 
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both with regard to the quality and size of the 
logs imported. 

The latter half ot the eighteenth century was 
famous for mahogany furniture; extraordinary 
skill was displayed in constructing and carving the 
examples of Chippendale, Sheraton, and other 
makers during that period. Satinwood was also 
employed in combination with mahogany, a pleas- 
ing contrast in colour being thus obtained. 

The gentleman’s wardrobe illustrated is veneered 
with Spanish mahogany, the veneer being the old 
style, pit-sawn, of about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness; but little decoration is required when 
this class of wood is used. With mahogany 
veneered work, it was customary to use the small 
bead as a surround for the drawers, as seen in this 
piece. Simplicity of design is an advantage when 
figury mahogany is employed. 
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MAHOGANY CORNER CABINET.—Corner 
cabinets, also recess cabinets constructed to 
accord with the panelling or decoration of a room, 
are often met with in late eighteenth-century 
work. 

Generally they are fitted with glazed doors in 
the upper part, for the purpose of showing china 
or other fancy articles. The designs are nearly 
always of an architectural character. 
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The example given, although by no means 
ornate, is a good illustration of the way in which 
classic details can be used for furniture. 

The upper doors 'are divided into small panels 
after the style of Chippendale. The interior is 
circular in plan, finishing in the form of a cove or 
dome at the top. The plinth appears to have 
been cut down in height since the cabinet was 
made. 
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AN ENGLISH OAK COFFER.—The custom 
of framing up wood used for furniture and interiors, 
resulting from the limited size of the material, 
applies with great advantage to the oak examples. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century, when 
this wood was exclusively used, panelling was 
being introduced to a great extent not only for 
wall decoration, but in articles of furniture. Of 
straight grain and even colour, oak when first 
wrought or toned by age 15 well suited to display 
to the best advantage the various mouldings, 
carvings, and recesses formed. Examples of an- 
tique fifteenth and sixteenth century panelling are 
interesting as a rule from the freedom with which 
the decoration is applied and the manner of its 
execution. 

In the old days, with primitive tools and appli- 
ances, mouldings were scratched out of the solid, 
and carvings and flutings were less accurately 
worke 1 than they are to-day. 

From an artistic standpoint this is one of the 
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advantages which antique work has over the 
modern. Oak, from the nature of its grain, 
derives additional decorative effect from this 
treatment. 

In constructing the oak chest, by means of 
panelling a great improvement on the older style 
of having single planks was effected. The com- 
bination of inlay and carving can be more freely 
employed when the suríace is divided into com- 
partments by framing, and the resulting symmetry 
is often a great help in design. 

The chest illustrated is an example of the way 
in which panelling, inlay, and carving have been 
used in combination with each other. А ''busy" 
effect has been obtained in the framing by having 
sunk as well as panel mouldings in the stiles and 
mountings. The four panels have inlays of floral 
designs let into the solid in various-coloured 
woods, the bottom rail being very effective with 
carved fluting. The top and ends of the chest are 
framed. 
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W. NIVEN ON 
MARLOW PLACE 
GREAT MARLOW 


Аы 3545) HIS house, though not alto- 
AL > gether a model for the student 

t = of architecture or an example 
of house-planning from which 
much can be borrowed in 
these days, is a remarkably 
unaltered specimen of the 
smaller mansion of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and in its large sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness may convey a lesson 
to the modern designer of “features ” and forced 
picturesqueness. According to Sheahan’s “ History 
of Bucks” it was built for George II while Prince 
of Wales in 1720, but he gives no authority for 
this statement. My own attempts to ascertain 
the truth or otherwise of it have so far been 
unsuccessful. The local historian of this hundred 
is (perhaps significantly) silent on the subject. 
Local tradition connects it with ''one of the 
Georges." From a study of the building itself I 
had dated it approximately ten years later than the 
date Sheahan gives; and this more from the in- 
ternal fittings than the outside. A house built by a 
prince for occasional visits, perhaps in the summer 
only, is a different thing from an Englishman's 
home, а difference which an architect should recog- 
nise, so that I am anxious to clear up the question 
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of the origin of the house. No doubt an architect 
was employed. Hawkesmoor has been suggested 
as a possible author of it. The outside stone details 
are many of them certainly unusual. Note those of 
the two principal doorways and the very ugly 
capitals in stone over the pilasters (which are of 
the finest gauged brickwork). Ihave myself some- 
times wondered whether the design was due to a 
Hanoverian hanger-on of the Court. Unfortun- 
ately I have no knowledge of Hanoverian archi- 
tecture of the period. 

The house stands facing down the old street! 
which formerly led to the bridge. Two high piers in 
small bricks, which are all headers, with moulded 
angles, base and capping of Portland stone, have 
no longer the vases with which they were probably 
crowned, and the iron gates which no doubt stood 
between the piers were long ago replaced by a 
brick wall and doorway. There is no back to the 
house, each of the four fronts is equally adorned 
with four pilasters, their bases ranging with the 
first-floor level. They carry a brick architrave 
which runs right round the house, and the two 
central pilasters in each case further support a 
cantilever cornice and pediment in stone, the 


! Duck Lane (from the ducking-stool at the river end of it), 
now St. Peter's Street. 
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This house, though not altogether a model for the student of architecture, or an example 
of house-planning from which much can be borrowed in these days, is a remarkably 
unaltered specimen of the smaller mansion of the first half of the eighteenth century. 


THE GARDEN FRONT. 
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W. NIVEN ON 
MARLOW FLACE 
GREAT MARLOW 


filling in of brick with lunette opening. The 
omission of the high brick parapet and the carry- 
ing round of cornice with roof rising directly 
from it would have had a better effect. The 
dignity given to the principal floor by raising it 
upon a story on the ground level is obvious. 
This ground floor is given up to the domestic 
offices—not without some tax in the way of more 
Both brick 
and stone are perfectly preserved, and the gauged 


arduous service and kitchen smells. 


arches are nearly all sound except where the great 


weight of the stone pediments has caused a slight 
spreading between the central pilasters. The brick- 
work is of three qualities; the red window dressings 
and strings and the stock facing bricks rise 20 in. 
in seven courses, the red gauged pilasters 20$ in. 
in eight courses. It may be noticed that windows 
are placed very near the outer angles of the 
building. The approach for the visitor to the house 
was by a double external flight of steps leading 
to the first floor. The upper part of these steps 
was removed when the hall became the drawing- 
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The exterior details are many of them certainly unusual. Note those of the two principa! doorways 
and the very ugly capitals in stone over the pilasters, the latter built of the finest gauged brickwork. 


THE NORTH-EAST FRONT. 
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The y all for des pa ze has certainly an imposing A the propor Aa. nd oe ils of the order used are good. 
Th o doubt inten ded to be pain ted. The panels abov the cornice ranging with the windows of 
the ja nd floór ^ Wer e not improbably painted, with sash fittings, With blu 1e sky and white cloud beyond. 
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GARDEN FRONT: ELEVATION 3 B E 2 2 reer 
МЕН | ПЕ : 
| | [ ion | | | ОЙ e room, and а conservatory built on them. The 
F M [ | A. | = | garden was gained by descending a wide-spreading 
eom : flight on the other side of the house. The designa- 
a= tion of the rooms on the plan is that of their prob- 


able original use—only the hall is certain. That 
there were at least two bedrooms on this principal 
floor I feel no doubt. One has only to look through 
the plans given in “ Vitruvius Britannicus” and 
other books to see that this was the common 
practice at the time. Moreover the second-floor 
rooms hardly rise above meanness, and as a bed- 
room floor this is severely cut into by the lofty 
hall which passes through two stories. The princi- 
pal staircase also is poor, so that it seems evident 
that the architect's instructions were to provide a 
good suite of lofty rooms on the first floor and not 
to spend much money on the rest. Indeed, money 
was not squandered here. There was perhaps a 
little unnecessary expense in the beautiful brick- 
work of the twelve great pilasters and their pedes- 
tals, but the finishing and fitting inside 15 at least 
simple if not plain. Between floor and ceiling 
the principal floor is 13 ft. 4 in., the hall rising 
to 23 ft. 7 in. The hall, for its size, has certainly 
an imposing effect; the proportion and details of 
the order used are good. 


(To be concluded.) 
PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE: DETAIL 
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IHE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER LONDON 


MONG those who are doing 
good work in the service of 
London topography, an im- 
portant place must be ac- 
corded to many authors, who, 
while not avowedly issuing 
local records for their own 
sake, have yet chosen much 

of their illustration for architectural and other 

subjects from the public and private buildings in 

London and its immediate surroundings. We 

shall from time to time call the attention of our 

members to the excellent work accomplished in 
this connection, since in many instances it will 
form a model for our own work, and may more- 
over prevent the unnecessary duplication of re- 
cords in those cases that are really well done. 

Just as in the Gothic examples of Pugin and other 

writers of his period, so also in the monumental 

works on the Early and Later Renaissance from the 
pens of Mr. J. A. Gotch and Messrs. Belcher and 

Macartney, we have invaluable material to our 

hand, including drawings and photographs which 

save for us fine pieces of design which have since 
disappeared. In Mr. Gotch’s latest little book 


From a photograph kindly lent by Mr. J. Ross 


CENTRAL BOSS TO VAULT OVER ORIEL 
CROSBY HALL, WITH CREST AND 
HELM OF SIR JOHN CROSBY 
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upon domestic architecture, entitled ‘‘ The Growth 
of the English House,” we have photographs of 
staircases in houses in Austin Friars and Botolph 
Lane, the former of which has been removed. 
The latter has been photographed by the authori- 
ties at South Kensington, and excellent measured 
drawings are to be found in Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney's “ Practical Exemplar, ’ which includes many 
other good London subjects. For the moment, 
however, I would call attention to the consider- 
able contribution to our record work shown in two 
books devoted to special architectural features. 
In Messrs. Dan and Willmott’s “ English Shop- 
fronts, Old and New,” eleven of the thirteen old 
examples illustrated in the collotype plates are 
from London, and four more are shown in the 
text. These include such well-known shops as 
34 Haymarket, 15 Cornhill € Birch's"), and 
181 High Holborn. There are also 225 Oxford 
Street, 102 New Oxford Street; two from Soho: 
46 Greek Street and 102 Dean Street; and а 
charming example at g Norton Folgate. The 
beautiful corner shops 14А and 14B Brewer Street, 
and a striking design from 771 High Road, Tot- 
tenham, complete the first list. In the text is a 
sketch of the old Bulk Shop (de- 
stroyed 1878) which was in Gilbert’s 
Passage, Clare Market, and photo- 
graphs of No. 137 Long Acre, and 
some old shops in Woburn Buiid- 
ings. Of all things liable to destruc- 
tion and alteration shop-fronts occupy 
perhaps the most precarious position, 
and these views of the old types that 
made London’s streets so picturesque 
are in the very highest degree valu- 
able. The photographs, we may ob- 
serve, were taken by Mr. Horace 
Dan, who has since joined our active 
committee. 

The companion volume on “Old 
English Doorways ” (W. G. Davie 
and H. Tanner) preserves some fine 
designs, including the dated stone 
doorway (1633) to St. Helen’s Church, 
and the dignified eighteenth-century 
entrance to the Conservative Club 
at Lewisham. An elaborate door- 
way from 2 Great St. Helen’s, which 
has since been removed, and the well- 
known examples at 25 Crutched Friars 
and Queen Anne’s Gate, are also 
recorded. WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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HE importance of housing 
ee schemes, which аге being 
UNS jT started or completed all over 

| the country, hardly needs 
emphasis. Garden villages 
or suburbs have been com- 
menced as more enlightened 
additions to many of the 
large Northern towns, and it will be useful to draw 
attention from time to time to these schemes, 
which for the most part are usually conceived on 
a somewhat self-contained plan and without much 
regard to the future preparation of town plans. 
The three schemes of which details and views 
are given are a city scheme, that of the Millbank 
Estate, London; a suburban scheme, the Hull 
Garden Village ; and a very complete little scheme 
for a Rural Mining Village by Mr. Percy B. Houfton. 


THE CITY SCHEME 


THE London County Council, on 22nd Novem- 
ber 1896, approved the plan of laying out the 
estate as designed by the Council's Architect. 

On the site coming into the possession of the 
Council, consideration was at once given to the 
steps to be taken for the erection of dwellings. 
The Council's Architect was, on 2nd February 
1897, directed to prepare at once plans of some 
of the dwellings to be erected on the site. With 
regard to the remainder the Council decided, in 
view of the important position of the site, to 
invite from selected architects competitive designs 
for a specimen block of dwellings from which, if 
found suitable, other dwellings might be erected. 
Mr. W. D. Caróe, F.R.I.B.A., was appointed as 
assessor, and a sum of £500 was set apart to be 
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divided amongst the competitors in such propor- 
tion as the assessor might determine. By adopt- 
ing this course it was thought that the Council 
would obtain the benefit of the experience of 
architects who had given special attention to this 
class of building, and would moreover have the 
advantage of the criticisms of its own architect 
upon such plans. 

Plans for two further blocks of dwellings, named 
Leighton and Millais Buildings, were completed 
in 1898. The buildings were completed in July 
1900. 

Plans for Romney, Rossetti, Turner, and Ruskin 
Buildings were completed in the spring of 1899. 
The dwellings were accordingly commenced by 
Holloway Bros. during the summer of 1899, and 
were all completed by April тоот. 

At the commencement of 1800 the assessor, 
Mr. W. D. Caróe, made his award in the case of 
the competitive designs which the Council in 
November 1897 decided to invite, and as a result 
the first premium of £150 was obtained by Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross. The Council then considered 
whether it would not be possible to erect a block 
of dwellings according to Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross's designs without involving any charge upon 
the county rate. 

After much consideration and alteration in the 
detail of the plans, however, this was not found 
possible, and the Council's Architect was instructed 


to proceed with the preparation of plans for the 


remaining ten blocks of dwellings to be erected on 
the estate. These buildings were named after 
Gainsborough (two blocks), Reynolds (two blocks), 
Lawrence, Maclise, Landseer, Mulready, Morland, 
and Wilkie. In December 1899 tenders were 
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invited upon the plans and bills of quantities for 
Reynolds Buildings, the quotations being made 
on the understanding that the contractor whose 
tender was accepted would undertake the erection 
of the remaining eight blocks at the same schedule 
of prices as that upon which the tender for 
Reynolds Buildings was based. On these condi- 
tions eight tenders were received, the lowest being 
that of Spencer, Santo & Co., which was accepted 
by the Council on 20th March 1900. Work was 
commenced shortly afterwards, and the last of the 
blocks was finished in August 1902. 

The rectangular space formed by 
Dundonald Street, Herrick Street, 
Atterbury Street, and Bulinga Street, 
and having an area of 23,190 square 
feet, is laid out as a garden. 


THE SUBURBAN SCHEME 


THE project of an industrial garden 
suburb for Hull was inaugurated by 
Sir James Reckitt, Bart., D.L., and 
his colleagues on the board—Mr. T. 
К. Ferens, M.P., Mr. P. B. Reckitt, 
J.P., and Alderman Stickney, C.E.— 
who formed a private limited company 
for the purpose, and in тооў pur- 
chased an area of 130 acres, which 
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they at once proceeded to develop. The garden 
village, situated on one of the principal roads, 
is only some fifteen minutes’ walk to the Town 
Hall and business centre, within ten minutes of 
the industrial part, yet adjacent to the fine East 
Park, public baths, libraries, schools, and places 
of worship, and lastly in a fairly thickly populated 
neighbourhood. 

The site was the well-timbered estate of Holder- 
ness House, famous in the forties as a meeting- 
place for politicians, and has afforded an excellent 
area for the purpose of a housing scheme. The 
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Plan of houses shown on opposite page. 
THE GARDEN VILLAGE, HULL 
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PLAN OF THE GARDEN VILLAGE, HULL 
RUNTON' AND BARRY, ARCHITECTS 
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А BLOCK OF HOUSES AT THE 
GARDEN VILLAGE. HULL 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES AT 
THE GARDEN VILLAGE, HULL 


for croquet, tennis, bowls, etc., with 
a fine meeting hall and village club 
Hanking it; at the rear of the club a 
children's playing area is being suita- 
bly furnished for their amusement. 

There is also a shopping centre (a 
reproduction of the drawing is here 
illustrated) in course of construction, 
having access to two roads, the shops 
being in the form of a three-quarter 
quadrangle, with a colonnade at the 
interior from which the shops are en- 
tered, the courtyard being laid out with 
beds of shrubs, etc., keeping all the shops 
together and forming a picturesque 
group, and avoiding the feeling that 
one's house is next to the shops. 

The village club and eight almshouses 
are the gift of a donor and his sisters. 
and will form a considerable attrac- 


property is freehold and entirely retained by the tion. The club-house contains a large billiard- 
company, so that the control, maintenance, and room, reading-room, club-room, gymnasium, and 


picturesqueness are preserved. 


lounge, with a pleasant outlook from all the 


The occupiers pay rentals to give a 3 per cent. principal rooms. 
return on the outlay, which is the maximum fixed No cottage has less than three bedrooms, and 


by the Articles of Association; thus 
a man who occupies a five-shilling 
house in a terrace and moves into 
the village receives for his five shil- 
lings а well-designed house properly 
built and a good garden, together 
with beautiful surroundings and amen- 
ities such as village club, recreation 
ground, etc., at hand, there being 
but a trifling subscription to cover 
the cost of upkeep. 

The work is proceeding at a very 
rapid rate, favoured no doubt from 
the fact that the architects are in sole 
control, having revived the excellent 
system of carrying out their designs 
by direct labour and purchase of ma- 
terial, which in a work of this mag- 
nitude, if properly controlled, must 
have many advantages. 

The general lay-out of the estate 
was to some extent influenced by the 
requirements of the City Corporation, 
but the main idea to lead from the 
main road up to the manufacturing 
area has been carried out, a foot- 
bridge having been erected over the 
railway (a seaside branch line) to 
gain access to the works centre. 

In the central area is a village 
green a couple of acres in extent used 
Town Planning and 
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TWO GROUPS OF HOUSES AT 
THE GARDEN VILLAGE, HULL 


to provide against overcrowding the Board have 
fixed the following list as to the number of occu- 
pants to any one three-bedroomed cottage :— 
Man and wife and three adults; or 
Man and wife, two adults, and two children 
(under 15) ; or 
Man and wife, one adult, and three children ; or 
Man and wife and five children. 
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PRIT FLOR PLAN? GROUND PLAN: 


WOODLANDS MINING VILLAGE 


Each cottage has a bathroom with hot and 
cold water. 

The land area altogether to each cottage varies, 
some having as much as 500 sq. yds., others 
275 sq. yds. Up to now there are not more than 
nine houses to the acre. In the case 
of the larger gardens, at the rear a 
10 ft. or 12 ft. back road is provided, to 
save the occupier a “long wheel " when 
obtaining manure, etc., for his garden. 

Every cottage has one bedroom in 
which a hobstove has been fixed, form- 
ing a valuable adjunct in cases of ill- 
ness; this and other similar conveni- 
ences have been put in at the sugges- 
tion of Sir James Reckitt. It is antici- 
pated that when completed the village 
will contain about five hundred and 
forty or fifty cottages. The architects 
of the scheme are Messrs. Runton & 
Barry, AA.R.I.B.A., of Hull. 


THE RURAL SCHEME 


GROUND PLE 


etc., іп being due to the initiative of a 
limited company—in this case, the 
Brodsworth Main Colliery Co., Ltd. 
It is the outcome of the development 
of a new portion of the South York- 
shire coalfield, and was built solely to 
provide dwellings for the miners and 
surfacemen employed at a new colliery. 

The Great North Road forms the 
eastern boundary of Woodlands village. 
This main road has a metalled centre 
18 ft. wide, with broad grass verges 
and single footpath, making a total 
about 65 ft.; and yet it was with 
and some amount of coercion that 


width of 
difficulty 


the local council were induced to approve plans 
for roads with a metalled breadth of 24 ft., 
grass verges, and double footpath of a total width 


Жт LOR LAN- 


WOODLANDS MINING VILLAGE 


THE recently-built village of Wood- 

lands, Doncaster, shows some attempt to realise 
Garden Village and Town Planning principles. It 
has one main similarity to the larger and more 
elaborate schemes of Port Sunlight, Bournville, 
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of 50 ft., for the comparatively insignificant 
amount of wheeled traffic in the short roads of 
the new village. 

Coming to the particular application of these 
remarks, the roads of Woodlands 
village are generally of the width 
and character just described. That 
in the park is somewhat narrower, 
having a width of 18 ft., and а 
single grass verge and footpath to 
the side adjoining the cottages. The 
main avenue has a total width of 120 ft., 
planned for a double row of trees on 
each side. The houses are of wide 
frontage with an average breadth of 
24 ft. between the party walls, and 
are built in blocks of two, three, four, 
and five each, with spaces of about 
IO ft. between each of the blocks. 
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They number five to an acre in the park section, 
which is to the left on the plan, and the south 
portion of the site, and is distinguished by an 
open space of about twelve acres. For the rest 
of the village they count eight to an acre. The 
average leasehold rent is £1 for each house 
yearly. 

The increased width of the houses allows of 
improved interior arrangement in several direc- 
tions. In the first place it is possible to provide 
more variety in accommodation, and the types in 
this particular example vary from a house with 
large living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
to houses with parlour, kitchen, scullery, three 
bedrooms, and a fitted bathroom. 

The most striking natural feature of the site 
was the existing park of twenty-four acres at the 
south-east end, with fine trees on a level stretch 
of turf surrounded by a thick belt of shrubbery. 

This part of the scheme is the most satisfactory, 
the foliage and greenery veil all appearance of 
newness; but the other part of the village is, for 
several reasons, not so pleasing. 

The houses in this part are built to face the 
roads, their backs overlooking large open spaces 
used as playgrounds. А portion of this ground, 


as alreidy noted, might very well be used for 
gardens and still leave space for a children's play- 
ground in the middle of each area. 

It has been already said that this part of the 
scheme compared unfavourably in appearance to 
the park section. In the first place, there is an 
entire absence of foliage; the street trees have 
not been planted, and the front gardens are not 
vet formed, and some years must elapse before the 
nakedness of the new buildings is relieved with 
verdure. Secondly, one of those unfortunate 
things happened which seems to be in the nature 
of dividend-earning concerns, and that was a 
clash between financial interests and housing 
ideals. Coal was reached earlier than expected, 
and commercial interests demanded that the later 
and larger part of the village should be completed 
with extreme speed. Little more than a week 
was available for considering the detailed group- 
ing of the cottage blocks on the plan; the types 
were reduced in number to facilitate repetition, 
and building was commenced all over the site at 
once: 500 houses were built and occupied in a 
little over a year. It need hardly be said that 
these conditions have involved some loss in the 
interest and quality of the later work. 
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THE THIRD CHURCH OF 
CHRIST SCIENTIST IN LONDON 
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The front is to be of Portland Stone, the six columns in the entrance being 
of marble. Bronzework is introduced into the glazing of the lower windows. 


ENTRANCE TO THE THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
SCIENTIST, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR 
LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, ARCHITECTS 
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MURAL PAINTING 
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CES # views explain the general ideas 
Шр WA of the interesting scheme for 

«P the decoration of St. Luke's 


Mission Hall, Onslow Dwell- 
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Sven completed by а body of 
workers under the supervi- 


sion of Professor W. R. Lethaby and Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo. Water paint was the medium em loyed, 
and it was applied direct on the brick surface, 
which previously had been cleaned down and 
disternpered. Тһе Signs of the Zodiac being 
given a dominant position, bind the decoration 
well together and dictate the kind of trees (and 
flowers) under, according to the months they 
represent. 

The signs, contained in a roundel of red, аге 
placed in a deep blue frieze, studded with stars, 
that is continued round the hall. The roof is 
likewise brought into the composition by having 
alternate boards picked out in the alternate tints 
of blue and white. The east end is treated more 
especially with regard to the attributes and 
symbols of St. Luke, to whom the Mission Hall 
is dedicated. 


The work was undertaken on the following 
terms :— 

The painters provided at their own cost the 
scheme and all their preparatory work; but it 
was stipulated by them that the walls should be 
well brushed down before work was begun. 
Further, the use of the necessary scaffolding 
was given to them free of charge. The subjoined 
account therefore shows the expenditure on labour 
and materials, during the actual carrying out of 
the work, in the Mission Hall itself. The materials 
were purchased at retail prices, and the labour 
was paid for at the union rate of wages for house- 
painters’ work. 


Lb osx 
Cost of labour of 14 painters 52 0 g 
Cost of materials 9 IO II} 


Cost per contractor—to pre- 
paring and painting roof ... 6 o o 

Cost per contractor—to pre- 
paring and painting walls 

Extras—which include painters' 
insurances, wrought-iron brac- 
kets, plaster panel, etc. ue deg, 


Total Cost £83 I2 E^ 
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Another New “Ideal” for 1010. 


The newest Ideal Boiler—the No. 3 "B" 
Series for Water—is now being made at 
our Hull Works, and orders for early delivery 
can be promptly filled. Architects and En- 
gineers who have not already received 
particulars and prices are invited to send 
for full information. 


No. 3 “В” SERIES BOILER. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 

RADIATORS BoiLERS 

For warming houses. flats. hotels 
shops public buildings. ctc. 

by hot water or stcam. 


The No. 3 “В” Series Water Boilers are made in 
six sizes, ranging in capacity from 1,050 to 4,155 square 
feet of radiating surface. They complete a line of 
No. r, 2, 3 and 4 “В” Series Boilers, embodying all the 
practical improvements resulting from our long expe- 
rience, and having a range, in 23 sizes, of 725 to 7,755 
square feet of radiating surface. 


We carry large stocks of '' Ideal '' Radiators, Valves, 
Pipe Tools, Fittings, and all Accessories required for 


Heating. 
NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 439 and 441, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Telephones: 2153-4 MAYFAIR. Telegrams: " LIABLENESS, LONDON.” Works: HULL, YORKS. 


Shuftrey & Co., 


S.2owrooms : 
38, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Designers & Manufacturers of 


STOVES AND CHIMNEY PIECES. 
WALL PAPERS. 

WOOD AND METAL WORK. 
PLASTER CEILINGS. 


Telegraphic Address : " Shuffiey, London." 
Telephone No, 3661 Mayfair. 


ú COMPETITIONS. 
To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 


HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 
Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, Өс. 
VEN TILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


and Architectural Metal Work. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


STRODE & CO. — Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


We give Schemes and Estímates Free for 
Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 


а C. OSLER £ 


MAKERS ОЕ 
` ELECTRIC FITTINGS 7 
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MURAL PAINTING 


This view gives a general idea of the decorative scheme. The roof is painted with alternate 
bands of blue and white. The Si£ns of the Zodiac are set at the head of the piers between the 
windows. Below are given the trees and flowers appropriate to the months they represent. 
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The following is a list of the workers who were 
engaged :—Mrs. Adeney, the Misses E. Buckton, 
P. Frood, E. Rendel, A. Ricardo, E. Ricardo, 
Messrs. B. Adeney, A. Brown, H. L. Christie, 
E. Etchells, L. McD. Gill, N. Rooke, W. Walter, 
and H. Wooller. 

It is satisfactory to find that a branch of art 
apparently moribund at the present day can yet 
respond to stimulus with so much vigour. We 
gather that the provocative agent is Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, and that his strong advocacy for colour 
in modern architecture has led to this first experi- 
ment at St. Luke's Hall, which will, we hope, be 
followed by others on a more extended scale. 

This example of a ‘ public building,” albeit a 


DETAIL OF EAST END 
ST. LUKE'S MISSION HALL, CHELSEA 
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humble one, 15 now aglow with colour, conferring 
an invigorating influence against the squalor and 
gloom of our city's fogs and dirt. Mr. Ricardo 
has been foremost in advocating the claims of 
colour in modern building, and in promoting the 
view that colour should be a recognised and deter- 
mining factor in architecture. 

It will be noted that this hall has small archi- 
tectural pretensions, and it is questionable whether 
the effort and patience expended on this scheme 
have not been rather wasted on an insignificant 
building. What is now wanted is some patron of 
the Arts with sufficient acumen and judgment to 
employ waiting talent on a public building of size 
and merit. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
With which is incorporated “ Details” . 
APRIL 1910. 

VOLUME XXVII. No. 161 


Photo: С. Р. Dixon 


THE WEST FRONT OF HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON (See p. 231) 


THE CORTILE OF 
THE PALAZZO VECCHIO 
FLORENCE 
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FROM THE WATER-COLOUR BY W. О. MILLER 
OWEN JONES STUDENT, 1910 


IHE PRINCESS MARIE GARGARINE 
ON THE MOSQUES OF TAMERLANE 


HE mosque of Shah-Zindeh, The name of this building, says a local legend, 
which translated means the was given to it because a certain king is hidden 
NST “Living King,” is one of the under it. This king was so good, and God was so 

е most beautiful, if not the | pleased with him, that when the time for dying 

се. most beautiful, of all those 

qI m ЫБ» W found in Turkestan. It was 

Š built by Tamerlane or Timur 
in honour of Kassim-ibn- 

Abbas, who was the first to introduce Islamism 

into Samarkand. 

The building of this mosque is mentioned in 
the works of Abou-Taguir-Khodja, in the book 
called ** Samarkand," translated from the Persian 
in the following terms: “Of all the buildings 
existing at the time of Tamerlane, the principal 
was the mausoleum of Prince Kassim-ibn-Abbas. 
The most skilful workmen, calligraphers, poets, 
and ingenious men were summoned to Samarkand 
for its construction, from Teheran and other 
towns of distant countries. They adorned the 
facade and dome of this mausoleum with many 
coloured tiles—red, white, yellow, blue, and black, 
and further ornamented the building with inscrip- 
tions of the most beautiful calligraphy in Kouf, 
Moakkali, Sulsi, Korani, and Kitabi characters. 
These inscriptions proclaim the names of God, 
prayers, verses out of the Koran, sayings of the 
Prophet, and the names of queens and their chil- 
dren. Inthis mausoleum are buried moreover the 
children and principal statesmen of Tamerlane." 
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The tomb of Tamerlane's sister and her three children. 


SHAH-ZINDEH 


arrived he descended into some vaults which 
were on the site of the mosque, the ground gave 
way under him, and there he lives for ever. A 
rather ghastly recompense, one should think, and 
not so very much to be envied. It was in remem- 
brance of this legend that the mosque was called 
“ Shah-Zindeh." 

The building rises on the heights which cover 
the ruins-of the ancient town of Afroziab (so called 
in honour of King Afroziab, who, according to 
local tradition, founded the town now known as 
Samarkand in 4000 B.c.), and consists of a whole 
network of separate constructions, probably built 
at different times. | 

There are in all eleven separate divisions, 
besides many small niches for water-bottles 
ranged along the sides of an open alley-way some 
sixty yards long. Chapels, prayer-rooms, schools, 
niches, end in a round, roofless chamber. Most 
of them are occupied by tombs of relations and 
friends of Tamerlane, his nurse, daughters, sisters, 
wives, nieces, ministers, and generals, as the 
inscriptions on either the chapel or on the tomb- 
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CENTRAL GALLERY IN THE SHAH-ZINDEH stone testify. 
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THE PRINCESS MARIE GARGARINE 
ON THE MOSQUES OF TAMERLANE 
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Details of the chapel built over the tombs of 
Ichonchown-bin-Aga and of a sister of Tamerlane. 


SHAH-ZINDEH 


Half-way along a gallery a wide flight of steps 
begins to ascend. Chapels are placed on either 
hand, then niches for holding water-jars. The in- 
cised tile decoration to these buildings is ex- 
tremely beautiful, having an effect of Oriental 
splendour. 

Higher up there is a bricked-up arch of a 
pleasant shape; the small door at the left leads to 
the lodgings of the Mollahs. 

On the right there is a beautifully carved wooden 
door, with bronze hinges and a curious iron lock 
leading through a short corridor to a room in 
which, behind a screen, two Kórans are kept—one 
six feet by four, and the other about ten inches 
square, very profusely ornamented with flower 
illuminations. However, the large Kóran is not 
the original one, but a sixteenth.century copy, 
which was made to save the older one from the 
wear and tear of everyday use. The older Kóran 
was taken away, and is now at the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg. 

Beyond the Kóran-room is a small mosque, the 
floor of which is covered with carpets. А feeble 
light from a hanging lamp scarcely suffices to show 
the faint traces of arabesque paintings on the 
walls. There is in this mosque a large hole in the 
floor, covered with a wooden lattice, which gives 
into the tomb of the saint, Kassim-ibn-Abbas, over 
whose bones the whole Shah-Zindeh was built. 
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Over the lattice hangs a curious trophy, com- 
posed of two flags, one red and one green, and of 
a wooden hand with the five fingers outstretched, 
signifying that the saint knew everything as well 
as his five fingers. To the right of the Kóran- 
room there is another, in which 15 a white marble 
slab, about seven feet long and half as wide, with 
another trophy standing above it, composed of 
many-coloured rags which are brought by the 
faithful in the hope of getting relief from mental 
and physical sufferings. Оп the slab itself are 
some huge horns of wild goats and of wild sheep. 
This room serves as a store-room for all the 
offerings of pious Moslems whose belief in Kassim- 
ibn-Abbas brings them to his shrine. 

The gallery ends in a round, open building, very 
dilapidated, but still very beautiful. To the left 
of this building a small wicket-gate leads beyond 
the walls of the Shah-Zindeh to the extensive 
ruins of the dead town of Afroziab. There is 
reason to believe that this round, once roofed-in 
building must have been the principal mosque of 
the Shah-Zindeh. 

Eight domes are still standing over the different 
buildings of the Shah-Zindeh, varying in shape. 
The most beautiful is the one over the tomb of 
Shirim-bin-beg-aga, covered with green, blue, and 
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white tiles of different shapes—round, square, 
triangular, star-shaped. It is a hopeless task to 
try to describe the beauty and splendour of the 
Shah-Zindeh—it is a great architectural achieve- 
ment of the Oriental genius, and to describe it 
“language has no words, imagination has no 
colours," as the Arab proverb says. In its exterior 
decoration all the colours have been used: the 
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with perfect precision, and moreover carved and 
fretted into most delicate and intricate designs, 
every detail as fine, as finished, as a jewel; for 
every capital, pedestal, arch, column, angle, a 
special-shaped tile has been needed, for each a 
different mould. Some columns bear either the 
date or the name of the craftsman, carved in a 
lace-like design; the arches and the tombs bear 
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tiles are green, turquoise blue, lapis-lazuli blue, 
white, red, lilac, rose, black, ruby red, and of all 
shapes, stars, flowers, geometrical designs ming- 
ling with arabesques, marble incrustations, and 
Koufi inscriptions. The decorative effect of Koufi 
writing is too well known to be dwelt upon here. 
Perhaps what strikes one most are the columns 
made of the same glazed tiles, moulded to the 
desired. shape, each piece adjusted to the next 
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An example of "restoration" work. 


the name of the founder, or of the dead who rest 
there, or a text. Texts especially recur con- 
tinually; the bindings of the domes, the arches, 
whole walls, are covered with them. Sometimes 
these texts are worked on to one piece of tile, 
sometimes they are composed of a quantity of 
small oblong tiles, forming a network of design 
which to the inexperienced eye, unaccustomed to 
the Oriental alphabet, seems a decorative design 
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Room where the Korans are kept. 
SHAH-ZINDEH 


without any meaning. These tiles are the distin- 
guishing mark of the Samarkand monuments. 
The beauty of the colouring is undimmed by age, 
and the solidity of the material is wonderful. 
Nowadays the glaze of the best tiles cracks after 
two or three years’ use and often falls away in 
scales. The tiles made by these Central-Asian 
workmen centuries ago have stood triumph- 
antly the test of years of exposure in a climate 
where the changes of temperature are most 
violent. Tiles in general are difficult to manu- 
facture, through the uneven degree of expansion 
produced by the heat of the oven on the clay and 
the glaze. 
hitting on the equal relations of those two parts. 
It is this that our modern workmen do not attain. 
The curious part of the matter is that, with such 
thorough knowledge of chemistry and technique, 
those workmen of long ago were so profoundly 
ignorant of architectural laws—they built most of 
their monuments, including the Shah-Zindeh, 
without foundations! 

The Gour-Emir (** The Tomb of the Sovereign"), 
improperly called a mosque, is the mausoleum of 
Tamerlane himself. It stands not far from the 
handsome Abramofsky Park, and is itself sur- 
rounded with trees, which make a lovely setting 
Standing 


The skill of the workman consists in 


for this most remarkable monument. 
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at the junction of the old native and new Russian 
towns, several fine avenues, bordered with four 
rows of silver poplars, converge not far from it, 
and it is through these silver poplars and the 
darker foliage of the elm that the view is obtained. 

The upper portion of the cylindrical basement 
on which rests the dome is simply ornamented 
with lapis-lazuli-blue tiles on turquoise-blue ones. 
Save for a few discreet touches of yellow, which 
only serve to enhance the other two colours, 
there are no other colours used in this part of the 
monument. Then comes a wide band composed 
of the usual four colours: dark lapis-lazuli blue, 
light turquoise blue, white, and the natural colour 
of the brick, the design consisting of a colossal 
inscription (see the lower part of the tower on 
page 199) in white characters, with a dark blue 
edge to them, which encircles the whole of the 
tower and can be easily read from a distance. The 
dome, covered with splendid turquoise tiles, can be 
seen from every side, rising above the trees, and is 
slightly elongated and ribbed liked a melon. To 
get into the mausoleum you enter into a yard 
enclosed by a brick balustrade, built by the 
Russians, massive and low, and insignificant 
enough not to be offensive. Two side chapels 
covered with black marble contain the tombs of 
several Timourides, while the central chapel, 
under the dome, contains the remains of Tamer- 
lane. Round the door inscriptions tell us the 
name of the architect: “ Poor Abdullah, the son 
of Mahmoud of Ispahan.”’ 

The interior is a square hall covered with sculp- 
tured inscriptions and geometrical patterns. Un- 
like similar ornaments found in Morocco and 
especially in Spain (in the Alhambra, for instance), 
these ornaments are not moulded in plaster, but 
chiselled out of a hard black stone; the other 
stone used is carboniferous limestone, which 15 
found in the valley of the Zarafshan. 

The interior of the dome is about eighty feet 
high. Eight sarcophagi rest on the floor, sur- 
rounded by a charming white marble balustrade ; 
a ninth sarcophagus is outside the balustrade. 
Tamerlane's tomb is nearly in the centre, and 1s 
made of dark green jade, the “ magic stone." 
Even now it is highly prized in Central Asia, on 
account of its power of driving away evil spirits. 
The size of this tomb is astonishing, for jade is 
never found in large pieces, and the largest are 
found in some of the least accessible mountains in 
the south and extreme west of China, in the 
Yunnan. In Tibet the most important deposit 
is situated on the east slope of the Pamirs, not 
far from Yarkand, so that to the rarity of the 
stone 15 added the difficulty of transport. There 
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The Entrance. General View of the Tomb. 
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it is rarely found in blocks larger than a melon, 
and is mostly used for amulets, jewels, and small 
curios, patiently and delicately carved bv the 
Chinese. 

Imagine, then, how difficult it must have been 
to realise Tamerlane's desire to rest through the 
centuries in a jade coffin! His tomb consists 
of three pieces, beautifully adjusted and covered 
with fifteenth-century Persian inscriptions, which 
have been translated by the late Baron Rosen. 
The inscription contains first а genealogy of 
Tamerlane up to Toumanai-Khan; secondly, the 
genealogy of Tchenguiss-Khan up to Bouzandjar, 
son of Alankouf; thirdly, the story of the marriage 
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A niche with water-bottles. 
SHAH-ZINDEH 


of Alankouf with a sunbeam which penetrated 
into her tent; fourthly, the exact date of Tamer- 
lane's death: r4th day of the month of Shaaban, 
of the 807th year, and an indication that Tamerlane 
was a descendant of Ali, son of Abou-Talib. 
Among the other tombs, one more beautiful still 
is made of pale greyish-green jade, and rests over 
the remains of Tamerlane's eldest son, Djehan- 
Guir, who died before his father in the year 806 
of the Hegira (1403). At Tamerlane's feet lies 
Mirza-Ouloug-Beg, the Oriental Marcus-Aurelius, 
sovereign and philosopher. То the right is the 
tomb of Shah-Rokh, Tamerlane's fourth son, who 
reigned for forty-three vears over the vast empire 
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А walled-in gallery leading to the Tomb of the Living Saint 
SHAH-ZINDEH 


of his father. The south extremity of the hall is 
occupied by a more important sarcophagus, of 
grey stone, very much the worse for wear and 
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surmounted by a little cupola, as are those used 
for the tombs of saints. It is further ornamented 
with some flags, and he who lies there in the 
place of honour, and at whose feet Tamerlane 
expressly desired to rest, is Tamerlane's professor 
of philosophy, Said-Mir- Barakhat. 

The remaining tombs are those of Said-Mir- 
,Barakhat's two children, and the last is that of 
Tamerlane's Vizir. 

These tombs do not contain the bodies, which 
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are buried in a lower hall, each exactly under the 
stones placed in the upper hall. A short staircase 
leads to this crypt, where are the real tombs, each 
body lying in a raised stone sarcophagus. 

Although not so lavishly decorated as the Shah- 
Zindeh, the Gour- Emir has a charm of its own, 
apart from historical interest (perhaps because it 
is more complete— perhaps because of its setting 
of trees), and 1s, among the monuments of Samar- 
kand, the one most to be remembered. 
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The centre panel is of alabaster, the surround being of carved oak. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


í window from the 
б тасы” СО) Chancellor's House, Lincoln, 
e M SES) ic a good example. No de- 
sign of window is more plea- 
sant than the oriel, nor more 
useful; it commands many 
aspects, it adds to the size 
of a room, and 
in itself is susceptible of extremely 
graceful expression. The corbelling 
which carries it admits of endless 
variations in the contours, and the 
roof may be treated in many different 
and interesting fashions, not to speak 
of the actual arrangement of the 
transomes and mullions. The ex- 
ample before us is a very good one. 
Pugin, in his “ Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture Selected from Various 
Ancient Edifices in England," shows 
this oriel in’ plan, elevation, and 
section. I cannot do better than 
quote from one of his footnotes : 


C HE oriel 
— N 


The Bowed Mansional Window, by its sweep- 
ing form, its height, breadth, and lightened 
solidity of frame, displays the utmost pos- 
sible capacity of cheerful illumination. 1 am 
much struck with the beautv of this original feature of an old 
English residence: with its branching mullions of sculptured 
stone.it is a constituent part of the building itself, a lightened 
part of the structure, in its place and proportion discharging an 
efficient duty; whereas, the crowded windows of modern 
architecture, compulsively adapted to our wants of light and 
air, are awkward holes cut in the wall by the chisel of neces- 
sity.—Preface to ** Metrical Remarks on Modern Castles and 
Cottages,” published in 1813. 


Pugin gives the date of the building as the end 
of the fifteenth century, between 1480 and 1494. 
It is built of red brick, with stone facings to the 
windows and doors. The oriel window has a 
battlemented coping with a flat lead-roof at the 
back of it. А cornice marks the head of the 
windows: it is carefully returned at one side, 
leaving a hole to take the rainwater pipe. In the 
book above quoted it is pointed out that “the 
manner of returning this moulding (the cornice or 
drip-stone) in form of alozenge was a late fashion, 
very common in the reigns of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII." 

Rowallan Old Castle, from which three of the 
examples are taken, forms on plan three sides of a 
square, enclosing, with a wall completing the figure, 
a courtyard or close. This is entered from the west 
side, the outer side of which is the main front. 
The front door is flanked by two round towers, 
about eight feet six inches in diameter, which are 
capped with conical roofs. А fairly high flight 
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of steps leads up between them to the door, for 
the close is at a much higher level than the fore- 
court. A glimpse of the beginning of the steps 


can be seen in the view of the gateway. 

Although the castle was built in the sixteenth 
century, a great deal of rebuilding took place in the 
following century, to which our examples belong. 


WINDOW IN THE CHANCELLOR'S HOUSE, LINCOLN 


In the * Historie апа Descent of the House 
of Rowallane" something of this is set forth: 
* He," Sir William Muir, “ Һай ane excellent vaine 
in poyesie; he delyted much in building and 
planting, he builded the new wark in the North 
syde of the Close and the battlement of the back 
wall and reformed the whole house exceedingly.” 

The design of the entrance door is extremely 
good. Its tympanum is characteristic of Scotch 
work of this period, and this motif with varia- 
tions was used a great deal for the gables of 
dormers. The entrance door in the dining-room 
is probably the work of the succeeding Sir William, 
who died in 1686. 

From its detail it belongs to the Early Renais- 
sance. If the details are scarcely scholarly, there 
is no ineptness about the design. Indeed, the 
whole composition is singularly pleasing. The 
door architrave is of the same detail as that of the 
order, and lines with it. The design of the panels 
is happy, and the whole arrangement is broad and 
effective and extremely interesting. 

The design of the gateway is rather elementary, 
and it would seem that the builder, besides enjoying 
no repute for “ poyesie," had little skill in architec- 
ture. However, as building which appertains as 
much to the garden as to the house, it does very well, 
and, in spite of its quaintness, 1s quite effective. 

J. M. We HALLEY. 
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THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 
DIL 


ings, submitted for the Owen 
Jones Studentship, I endea- 
voured to select from wide 
sources buildings. with a good 
educative value. But on a 
tour of only just over sixteen 
weeks it was impossible to 
cover very much ground. 

In Rome, the Chigi Chapel was the chief task 
I set myself. It is singularly rich in combina- 
tion of materials—marbles, frescoes, oil-paintings, 
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A Fruit Panel by William Morris in the Green Dining-room, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Copied by W. O. Miller. 
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mosaics, statuary, gilding, inlays, and bronze for 
the altar front, forming a combination which 
could hardly be surpassed for richness and variety 
in a single building of such small dimensions. 

The other piece of work executed in Rome was 
the facade of S. Pudenzia. Possibly not the 
finest bit of modern exterior decoration that 
might be chosen, but as I was walking this way 
during the last week of my stay, I came across 
this little building, and catching the full blaze of 
the sun as it did, the dazzle and brilliancy of 
the gold and colour, the rich fatty quality of the 
mouldings, and the refined and beautiful porch 
and door, captivated me, and had to be put on 
paper. 

Having only a short time to spend in Assisi, I 
was wondering how I could possibly do anything 
in the churches of S. Francesco, when strolling 
one morning up the main street I put my head in 
through a little open doorway on the right-hand 
side, and through the open woodwork of a screen 
saw a marvellous piece of blue sky, powdered 
with golden stars, and cherubs, and gorgeous 
saints with attendant angels, which all proved to 
be the ceiling decoration of a tiny vaulted chapel 
the walls of which were adorned with really 
magnificent frescoes. So this had to be done, as 
being more possible of achievement than the 
greater buildings down the street. 

In Siena I hesitated between the Baptistery, 
the Palazzo Pubblico, the Hospital, and the Pic- 
colomini Library. Everyone does this library, I 
said to myself; but it is such an incomparable bit 
of work of its kind that this also had to be 
attempted, though time was short. 

Florence had many attractions—S. Croce, S. 
Maria Novella, its cloisters, its Spanish Chapel, the 
Benozzo Gozzoli Chapelinthe Riccardi, the green 
cloister in the Via Cavour by Andrea del Sarto, 
the pavements and mosaics in S. Ministo and the 
Baptistery. But in the Palazzo Vecchio was some- 
thing fresh—the seventeenth-century arabesques. 
The lovely cortile and some small domes supplied 
the material, though there was much more of the 
same kind throughout this building, where also 
I found the chapel of S. Bernardino, a lovely 
piece of colour, which completed my Italian 
studies. 

The set has been made more comprehensive by 
the addition of the German altarpiece, and the 
decorations in the Green Refreshment Room in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

W. O. MILLER. 
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ІНЕ TITE PRIZE DESIGN 


Concerning the Tite Prize Designs the following 
criticism by the Editor, who read a paper upon 
the Studentship designs before the Royal Institute, 
may be reproduced :— 

“ Thirteen competitors submitted designs for 
the Tite Prize. There seems to have been some 
misconception in their minds as to the kind of 
loggie best suited to the site. Here, again, if we 
may say so, the conditions were faulty. Опе has 
only to consider the size of the sunk garden— 
actually about one tenth of the area of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields—to see this. In spite of this confined 
area the bulk of the competitors chose to shut it 
in with raised loggie, which in reality would have 
a poor, crowded effect. None of the designs was 
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considered to possess sufficient merit to warrant 
the prize being awarded, and it is therefore with- 
held. The most meritorious scheme, ‘ Jupiter,’ 
offers no obstruction. The sunk space (it cannot 
be called a garden) is surrounded by a terrace 
raised a little above the level of the street, and the 
corners are marked by raised shelters—quite a 
needless addition. His drawing is only fairly 
good, and his perspective is bad. ‘Tomahawk,’ 
placed second, has no obstruction opposite the 
palace, although he has surrounded the other 
three sides with screens. The triumphal arches 
at the sides are too heavy and quite out of place. 
‘Comprised Within ' is placed third, with a rather 
careless set of drawings. The perspective is the 
best of them. Most of these drawings are very 
much below the usual standard of the work in 
this competition." 
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The Green Dining Room in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. Philip Webb, Architect, 
He also desiqned the painted plaster 
lowreleif май ling, & frieze. 

The painted panels оп wood) were 
executed. From designs by William 
Morris (foliage fruit) & Sir «малі 
Burne-Jones (figures with signs of the 
zodiac; representing the months, & 
the sun & moon), 

Measured & drawn by МОМЕ е; 
to scale of one inch & ahalF to 

one foot 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER LONDON 


AN UNPUBLISHED PLAN OF ELTHAM 
PALACE 


MONTH or two back I com- 

mended the recently pub- 
lished work by Mr. R. R. C. 
Gregory entitled “ The Story 
of Royal Eltham,” on account 
of its praiseworthy attempt 
towards a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole parish and 
the illustration of all the buildings of interest. 
In so far, however, as Mr. Gregory's book touches 
upon the royal palace itself it is exceedingly dis- 
appointing, and shows just that lack of expert 
knowledge that one has so often to deplore in 
topographical writing. The published information 
on the palace is of course very scant, but here is a 
subject worthy of a little independent research, 
and our public records are full of the accounts 
of money expended on the royal buildings. 

А most remarkable plan of the whole of the 
apartments within the circumference of the moat 
has just come under my notice, preserved among 
the many treasures in the Hatfield papers, and 
with Lord Salisbury's kind permission I give a 
copy of it on the opposite page. The original 
drawing is in outline (the walls are “ blacked їп” 
on the reproduction to show the arrangement in 
greater clearness), and is endorsed “ Eltham 
House," the second word being in Lord Burgh- 
ley's handwriting. In the Public Record Office 
(State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. 234, No. 78) 
is a plan of the outer courtyard of offices, beyond 
the moat, of which Hasted publishes a reproduction 
and Mr. Gregory includes a copy, apparently from 
an engraving, in his book. This plan, which has 
puzzled many earlier writers, including Pugin (who 
in spite of the explicit wording seems to have 
supposed it to be of the main court and was sur- 
prised at the absence of the hall), is signed by 
John Thorpe, and has the date 1590, in pencil, on 
the back. The plan at Hatfield is unsigned, but 
15 to the same scale (20 ft. to the inch), and may 
well have been also the work of Thorpe, although 
it is executed with much greater care than the 
plan of the offices in the State Papers. Together 
the two plans give us the whole extent of the 
palace and the buildings within its precincts. 

Of the things revealed by this plan, none will 
prove of greater interest than the beautiful chapel 
which, to gain its right orientation, was placed so 
picturesquely across the great courtyard. Му 
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friend Mr. A. W. Clapham tells me that it ap- 
pears from the building accounts of the reign of 
Henry VI that the chapel was being completed 
then, as mention is made of the construction of 
a screen and of the two staircases to the gallery 
above. Mr. Clapham has also fixed the date of 
the great hall, which has so far been only con- 
jectural. One of the fortnightly returns of 
expenditure when the roof was being framed 
together is headed ‘‘Coste and expence don 
upon the bildyng of the newe Halle wytn the 
manor of Elthm in the charge of James Hatefeld 
from Sonday the xixth day of Septembr the xixth 
yer of the reigne of our Sovreign lord King Edward 
the iijth unto Sonday the iiid of Octobr the yer 
aforeseid." The wages of the freemasons, hard- 
hewers, carpenters (including chief warden and 
underwarden), plumbers, smythes, labourers, and 
clerke are all given. We also learn that thirty 
great iron “ spykynggs ” for the roof were bought, 
such, no doubt, as were found in the framework of 
the roof of Crosby Hall, and ten great *' clampes of 
yron for the bynddyng of the princyples." Моге- 
over there is a note of six loads of “ Raygatestone ” 
at four shillings a load, the very stone of which 
Crosby Hall was built, commonly known as 
Reigate firestone. In all £140 13s. 6d. was spent 
in the fortnight. 

From this it appears that Crosby Hall, built in 
1466, was started some ten years or more before 
the hall of Eltham Palace; and yet the former is 
of much later character in almost all its details, 
and particularly in its panelled roof. The royal 
palace evidently clung to the traditional methods 
of design, and they were certainly capable of a 
more magnificent effect. It will be seen that the 
octagonal hearth, about which there has been 
much conjecture, is shown clearly in front of the 
throne. 

Of the various details of the plan it is impos- 
sible to speak at length here, and it would be 
premature to do so. We may note that a 
medizval visitor, after crossing the beautiful stone 
bridge (which still exists) and entering the great 
court, would see on his left a long wooden 
arcade, supporting apparently a pentise, such as 
surrounds the court at Windsor. This feature is 
repeated in the corridor leading from the hall to 
the chapel, and is also to be seen around the office 
courts on the south side of the hall. There has 


` been much discussion as to the existence of one 


or more of the courts here, and the plan seems to 
show that the space was gradually utilised for 
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extensions of the kitchens and offices, since con- 
siderable capacity was required from the royal 
custom of keeping Christmas at Eltham. As those 
outbuildings which are nearest the hall were in 
all probability but single-story erections, I have 
shaded them in a lighter tint than the rest. 

The ranges of buildings overlooking the moat 
show evidence of many successive changes. If 
one might hazard a guess before seeking any con- 
firmation, it would seem that the three principal 
towers at the angles and the one in the centre of 
the south front are perhaps part of the original 
fortifications of Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham,’ 
or one of his predecessors who first built the 
surrounding wall. The last-named tower evidently 
guarded the south entrance, and it may have been 
the remains of this that were spoken of as ''castle- 
like" in earlier descriptions of the ruins. Some 
later hand probably inserted the fireplaces in these 
towers, and built the apartments overhanging the 
original fortifications. The author of the pian 
has shown several lines of wall on one plane, which 
were probably on different levels. Henry VII is 
traditionally accredited with rebuilding one side 
of the palace, and the range of bay windows on 
the west side suggests a Tudor date. A large sum 
was spent on the buildings by Elizabeth, and it is 
possible that the terrace around the greater part 
of the palace was done in her reign, although it 
soon became disused as a residence. 

In the Parliamentary Survey of Eltham in 1649 
the “fair chapel " is mentioned first in the list of 
royal apartments, before the hall itself, and in 
this document we come upon a little bit of un- 
expected news regarding London. Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, formerly physician to James I—he was 
seventy-six years of age at the time of the survey— 
is found to be ranger of the park at a salary of 
£6 1s. 8d., paid from the customs of the Port of 
London. The survey tells us, however, that he 
no longer resided at Eltham, but at his house at 
“ Chelsey,” thus confirming the tradition that it 
was he who originally built the only one of 
Chelsea's old palaces that remains—the house 
which, rebuilt by the Earls of Lindsay, still stands, 
although divided into several dwellings, overlook- 
ing the Thames, just west of Battersea Bridge. 

This survey goes on to relate that, beside the 
fair chapel and great hall, there were forty-six 
rooms and offices on the ground floor, with two 
large cellars; and on the upper floor, seventeen 
lodging rooms on the king's side, twelve on the 


queen's side, and nine on the prince's side, in all 
thirty-eight. Further research would no doubt 
identify the position of these three suites of 
apartments, which are not, of course, evident on a 
plan of the ground floor. The survey mentions 
the outer “ green court " with its thirty-five “ bayes 
of building " on three sides, which contained the 
offices to which we have already referred. The 
south-east corner of these buildings, inscribed by 
Thorpe as “Му Lord Chancellor his Lodginge," 
is still represented by some ancient houses, which 
show almost the exact contour of the plan, and 
contain the original stair and other portions of 
very early date. We shall return to these build- 
ings in a later note on the palace, but they serve 
to remind us that, though the Hatfield plan may 
make us regret that so much of this glorious 
residence has disappeared, yet the parts that do 
remain are of absorbing interest, and rank among 
the most beautiful relics of the fifteenth century. 

We have alreadv mentioned the stone bridge 
with its fine ribbed arches, and the foundations 
and lower part of the outer wall remain in suff- 
cient clearness to plot the entire outline of the 
area surrounded by the moat. A reference to the 
large-scale Ordnance map will show how accu- 
rately they follow the line of the Elizabethan plan. 
The view of the palace and moat published by 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck in 1735, of which 
there is a copy in the King's Library (British 
Museum), shows the north-east part of this wall 
fairly intact, and the eastern bastion raised like a 
tower and covered with a shaped lead-roof re- 
sembling a cupola. It is probable that most of 
the building shown by Buck upon the outer walls 
was erected after the palace was despoiled, and 
the roofed bastion is not unlikely to have been but 
an eighteenth-century summer-house, the work 
perhaps of one of the line of Sir John Shaw. 

The fame of Eltham must, however, ultimately 
rest upon the exquisite beauty of its great hall— 
the timbered roof, heavily moulded and adorned 
with finely-shaped pendants—its two rectangular 
bay or oriel windows with their elaborate vaulting 
—and the splendid range of windows along both 
sides which set the scale, and still enrich the 
design in spite of mutilation and decay. АП these 
have been happily recorded with infinite care and 
loving detail by Pugin, in the seven plates which 
form almost the best work in his “ Examples of 
Gothic Architecture” (Vol. I). | 

WALTER Н. GODFREY. 


1 Pugin gives the following note, which gains additional force from the plan: ‘‘Somerton Castle in Lincolnshire, built also by 
Anthony Beke, was of a quadrangle plan with four polygonal towers at the corners, and was encompassed by very strong banks and 
deep moats beyond the walls." Robert de Graystanes, an ancient historian of the Church of Durham, in his account of Bishop Beke's 
works, says: ''Castrum de Somerton juxta Lincoln, et manerium de Eltham juxta London, curiosissime aedificavit ; sed primum regi 


et secundum reginae postea contulit ” (Anglia Sacra i. 755). 
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ALL SAINTS CHURCH 
WOODHAM 


Photo: E. Dockree 


The church lies nestling among thick pine woods, and the idea of the architect has been to produce what is essentially a 
village church, simple in its lines and low in its proportions, with an oak-shingled central spire in true old Surrey fashion. 


ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, 
WOODHAM, SURREY 
W. F. UNSWORTH, ARCHITECT 
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MILE to the 
north of Wok- 
Ing Station lies 
the Church of 
All Saints, 
Woodham, built 
a few years ago 
from the designs 
of Mr. W. F. Unsworth. The church 
lies nestling among thick pine woods, 
and the idea of the architect has been 
to produce what is essentially a vil- 
lage church, simple in its lines and 
low in its proportions, with an oak- 
shingled central spire in true old 
Surrey fashion. The church is en- 
tered on the south side by an oak 
porch of ample proportions with broad 
oak seats. 

As regards the interior of the 
church the scale that should belong 
to a village church has been pre- 
served throughout. The nave arcade 
consists of five bays of clustered 
columns, and next the chancel are 
two smaller arches of 4 ft. span, over 
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which the rood-screen is to be con- 
structed, approached by a staircase 
and steps crossing the aisle, giving 
access to the rood screen through 
two openings; the same stairs lead 
to a muniment room over the en- 
trance to the Lady Chapel. The choir 
is arranged with a clerestory arcade 
in the north and south aisles. The 
altar front and rails are carried out 
in olive, oak, ebony, and cedar, the 
former from the Mount of Olives. 
An arch in the south side of the choir 
opens to the Lady Chapel, with seat- 
ing accommodation for about thirty. 
The west window of the nave, de- 
signed by Professor Moira, represents 
the Archangels of Light triumphing 
over the Powers of Darkness. It is 
a fine work, showing a powerful 
draughtsmanship and a masterly use 
of colour. 

The external walls are of Bargate 
stone carefully coursed in scale with 
the building; hand-made tiles have 
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The nave arcade consists of five bays of clustered columns, and next the chancel are two smaller arcbes of four feet span, 
over which the rood-screen is to be constructed, approached by a staircase and steps crossing the aisle, giving access to 
the rood-screen through two openings; the same stairs lead to a muniment room over the entrance to the Lady Chapel. 


INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST 
W. F. UNSWORTH, ARCHITECT 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
WOODHAM 


been used for the roof, and Monks 
Park Stone has been used for the 
windows. A few works still remain 
to be carried out, including the 
reredos, rood and choir screens, and 
the decoration of the Lady Chapel. 

The general contractors were J. 
Norris & Sons, Sunningdale. The 
fittings are by Wenham & Waters, 
Ltd., Croydon; the art metal-work 
by Starkie Gardner & Co., London ; 
the marble work by Anselm Odling 
& Sons, London; and the heating 
and ventilating by J. Keith Black- 
man & Co., Ltd., London. 
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KENNET ORLEIGH 
WOOLHAMPTON 


"KENNET ORLEIGH, WOOLHAMPTON 
GARDEN FRONT 
MERVYN E, MACARTNEY, ARCHITECT 
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ALTERATIONS TO HOUSE, GREAT MARLOW.— 
The illustrations show a new sitting-hall which 
was part of a scheme of alterations to an old 
Georgian house just outside the town. This hall 
takes the place of the old pantry, storeroom, and 
lavatory (see plans); and the staircase, which 
formerly intersected the entrance hall very awk- 
wardly, has been carried across on a gallery, the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient headroom being 
got over by reducing the thickness of the floor of 
the passage on the first floor. 

Other alterations include pilasters and beam to 
study, new fireplaces and front porch, etc., and 


SOME DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


a new system of drainage and sanitary fittings. 
The panelling is of Austrian wainscot oak brought 
toa dark colour and waxed. The fireplace, the 
feature of which is the modelled plaster panel, 
is built of Elsley's small red bricks together 
with red roofing tiles. The floor is of oak oiled 
and wax-polished. The contractors were W. & T. 
Sallman, of Great Marlow.  Thos. Elsley, Ltd., 
supplied the grates and door furniture, John 
Bolding & Sons the sanitary ware and fittings, 
Weldon & Co., Croydon, the stained glass and 
leaded lights, and John Line & Son the wall papers. 
The architect was G. Berkeley Wills of London. 
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HOUSE, GREAT MARLOW 

PLANS SHOWING HOUSE BEFORE 
AND AFTER ALTERATIONS 

G. BERKELEY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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The sitting-hall is panelled in Austrian oak brought to a dark colour and 
waxed. This room takes the place of the old storeroom, pantry, and lavatory. 


ALTERATIONS TO 

HOUSE, GREAT MARLOW 

THE SITTING-HALL 

G. BERKELEY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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“Тһе new staircase has been carried across оп a gallery, the difficulty of 
obtaining headroom being solved by reducing the thickness of the passage floor 
upstairs. The medelled plaster panel is the feature of the hall chimneypiece. 


ALTERATIONS TO 
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DETAILS OF HALL AND STAIRCASE 
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THE STABLES, HELLENS, ILSINGTON, SOUTH 
DEvon.—This building forms a stable, motor 
house, and lodge to the house Hellens, illus- 
trated in “ English Domestic Architecture, " 
1g08. The walls are of local stone, rough-cast, 
with local granite dressings. The roof is covered 
with Delabole random slates. Hugh Mills, of 
Newton Abbot, was the builder, and the architect 
was T. Н. Lyon, of London and Ilsington. 


THE SHorrs, ILSINGTON, SOUTH DEvon.— 
This cottage is situated on the borders of Dartmoor. 


Bedroo 


GROUND PLAN. 


5 


SCALE 10 о 10 20 


STABLES, HELLENS. 


GROUND PLAN 


It was erected in 1800, and a few years later an 
addition was made towards the west, comprising 
a new kitchen with a nursery over. The present 
dining-room was the original kitchen. The stone 
used was a local ironstone, and the walls were 
cement-rendered and cement rough-cast, the latter 
being of a very fine quality. Whitland Abbey 
slates were used for the roofing, and they have 
weathered very well. The site was long and very 
narrow, the ground rising rapidly at the back. 
The builder was Hugh Mills, of Newton Abbot. 
The architect was T. H. Lyon. 
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THE SHOTTS, ILSINGTON, 
SOUTH DEVON. 
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The stone used is a local ironstone, 


This cottage is situated on the borders of Dartmoor. 


atter being of very fine 


Whitland Abbey slates have been used for the roof, and they have weathered well. 


and the walls were cement-rendered and cement rough-cast, the 


quality. 
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This building forms a stable, motor-house, and lodge to Hellens, a house illustrated in " Recent English Domestic Architecture," 
1908. Тһе walls are of local stone, rough-cast, with local granite dressings. The roof is covered with Delabole random slates. 


STABLES, HELLENS 
ILSINGTON, SOUTH DEVON 
T. He LYON, ARCHITECT 
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TOWN HOUSES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGION 


4 | SS N architecture the sixteenth cen- 
ўї) tury in England was a time of 
"e transition. 

The movement which is called 
the Renaissance was already a 
hundred years old in Italy be- 
fore it made itself felt in this 
country, and before it had ar- 
rived at any maturity another century had elapsed. 

Some time before the century opened it had been 
the custom to send English scholars to Italy to 
learn the humanities, and in consequence a certain 
body of opinion was ready made to welcome the 
new fashion. But opinion alone cannot command 
fine building: it requires wealth, and it is from 
Henry VIII and his minister Cardinal Wolsey that 
it comes. The king from feelings of rivalry with 
Francis I and Wolsey is spurred to display his power 
and wealth. Henry took the commission to execute 
the tomb of his father out of the hands of English- 
men and placed it with Torrigiani. Mr. Blomfield 
makes this tomb the earliest piece of Renaissance 
work in England. 

The feeling expressed by Cellini regarding us 
as being ‘‘beasts of English” was mutual, and 
the popular idea of the Italian was of something 
monstrous, like Iago; and the thoughtful expos- 
tulated against the Italianising of our 
young nobles. So that Italians never 
became acclimatised. It was through 
the Netherlands that the permanent 
source of the Renaissance flowed. 
Here there was something in com- 
mon in religion and commercial in- 
terests, and much to imitate in mili- 
tary and naval matters. 

English Gothic had reached its 
summit, nothing remained toattempt, 
and the workmen waited some new 
direction. Then the figure of John 
Thorpe appears fairly well equipped 
with a working knowledge of the 
new movement, which seems to sug- 
gest that the new direction had been 
given. Thorpe’s drawings are too 
well known to need comment here, 
with the exception of one plan— 
that of Cope Castle, afterwards 
called Holland House, which is ger- 
mane to our purpose. This plan, at 
present in the Soane Museum, a 
draught of which is reproduced,shows 
the main portion of the house drawn 
in black ink, with the arcades, ter- 
races, and wings in brown, and is 
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signed: “Sir Walter Cop, at Kensington, pro- 
jected for me, J. T." It would seem from this that 
the centre portion, which was built about 1606, was 
already erected before Thorpe was called in to 
“perfect” it, which process must have been finished 
by 1614 when Sir Walter Cope died. The wings, 
arcades, and terraces may therefore be set down to 
Thorpe, who has used in the decoration of the pillars 
and arches of the arcade ornaments extremely like 
those shown in the pages of De Vries, of which 
copy-book he was extremely fond. The ''Archi- 
tectura" of De Vries was published in 1577 in 
Antwerp, and became a text-book in England. 
Probably it is responsible for a good deal of the 
ugliness and futility of Jacobean ornament. On 
the centre of the south side of the plan is placed 
the hall, with the great chamber over it, a stair- 
case on one side and a room on the other. On 
the north are two parlours, a withdrawing-room 
and a buttery; and the wings consist of kitchens 
and larders on the west, and a fine terrace 
terminated with parlours at each end. The 
wings on the south are flanked with colonnades 
composed of pillars carrying arches and sur- 
mounted by terraces having a perforated stone 
balustrade. A similar balustrade joins the ends 
of the wings and forms a forecourt. 


Photo: C. P. Dixon 
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This front was probably largely the work of John Thorpe, and much of 
the detail would seem to have been derived from the pages of De Vries. 
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The arches of the arcade are extremely like those shown in the pa£es of De Vries, 
of which copy-book John Thorpe was extremely fond, Probably this book was 
responsible for a good deal of the ugliness and futility of Jacobean ornament. 
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A Wet Larder H Hall—Great Chamber over 
B Kytchen I Walk Terrace above 
C Dry Larder К Lodg 
D Bolting House L Terrace Gallery above 
E Pastry M Parlour 
F Winter Parlour N Parlour 
G Pantry O Bed 
PLAN OF HOLLAND HOUSE 
BY JOHN THORPE IN THE SOANE MUSEUM 


In essentials the outside of the plan is altered 
very little; the octagonal turret, containing a stair 
on the centre line of the north side, has dis- 
appeared, and a feature somewhat similar in design 
added on the axial line at the south. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
building fell into disrepair, and Faulkner, in the 
* History of Kensington,” states that it was re- 
paired and refurnished by Mr. Saunders in 1796. 
Comprehensive alterations were again made in 
the middle of the following century—the arches 
of theeast front were closed up to form an entrance 
hall, the west wing was also altered and made 
twice as wide to accommodate a suite of rooms. 
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TOWN HOUSES: 
HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON 


Quite recently Colonel Edis superintended internal 
alterations. 

It is chiefly the inside that has suffered by these 
successive alterations. The exterior preserves 
still the character of a Jacobean mansion. The 
south front is of course the most attractive, the 
deeply recessed central block with its curious 
bays and projections, the fine colonnade flanking 
the wing and returning on the face of the main 
block and advancing to the edge of the court, the 
filigree work of balustrade, and the oddly-shaped 
gables, make up an interesting composition, en- 
hanced by the play of light or shadow upon it 
which results from the disposition of its plan. 
Its whole external arrangement gives rise to that 
picturesqueness which is the result of unconscious 
work, and in that way approaches quite close to 
Gothic ideals. 

Besides Thorpe, the name of Inigo Jones is 
associated with Holland House. The staircase 
and some panelling is ascribed to him not very 
wisely. But the gate-piers now erected in the 
middle of a screen-wall which projects eastwards 
from the north-east corner are from his design. 
They were executed by Nicholas Stone to the order 
of the first Lord Holland, and were intended *'to 
hang a pair of great wooden gates." The original 
site of the piers is forgotten, as they were moved 
several times before they were finally re-erected 
in 1850. 

In a view of the Renaissance, it is well to con- 
sider its springs in order that its full power may 
be appreciated, and houses of the type we have 
been considering made such buildings as the 
Banqueting Hall and Hampton Court Palace 


possible in England. 
J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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JACOBEAN OAK CABINET ON STAND 


-JACOBEAN CABINET ON STAND.—This 
cabinet, fitted with two doors and two drawers, 
presents the quaint decorative effect obtained by 
means of intricate mitring of mouldings and the use 
of split turnings. Made of oak, it is one of the many 
productions of this style of Jacobean furniture. 

The half-timbered houses of that period were 
well in keeping with this description of work, 
which is one of the most interesting produced by 
the English craftsmen when the timber used was 
mainly oak. 


COMMODE.—The various commodes produced 
during the eighteenth century have probably ex- 
hibited greater variety in design and construction 
than any other piece of French furniture. 

The variety of ornamental details that has 
been introduced in the various periods, as well as 
the grand conceptions of the larger commodes, 
has placed this example of decorative furniture in 
the front rank of French cabinet-making. 
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The exquisite proportion of the divisions into 
which the decoration is placed is one of the most 
charming features of most commodes. 

The example illustrated has the front skil- 
fully divided, showing a fine panel of marquetry 
in a frame as the central feature, and forming an 
apparent break in the length of the drawers, thus 
giving opportunities for further decoration, by 
means of ormolu mounts, without reducing the 
usefulness of the piece. 

The ends are shaped in plan and panelled; 
ormolu mounts of a highly decorative design are 
used to outline the drawers, ends, frieze, and on 
the massive legs; the handles also being made, as 
usual, a conspicuous decorative feature. The top 
is a marble slab, having a moulded edge and 
being of good thickness. 

The chasing of the ormolu, as well as the 
general finish of this example, which is a genuine 
antique, is suggestive of its being the product of 
the best craftsmen of the period. 
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FRENCH COMMODE WITH 
FRAMED MARQUETRY PANEL 
AND ORMOLU MOUNTS 
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FRENCH SECRETAIRE CABINET 
INLAID WITH TULIP, SYCAMORE 


WALNUT, AND OTHER FANCY WOODS 


SECRETAIRE CABINET, inlaid with tulip, 
sycamore, walnut, and other fancy woods, and 
decorated with finely-chased ormolu mounts. 


The large upper panel is hinged and falls 
down, forming a writing-flap. The top is of 


marble. 
This antique example of French art of about 
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1770 is a delightful combination of marquetry, 
ormolu, and cabinet work, and represents the 
finest skill of the craftsmen of that period. 

The marquetry is of naturalistic design, with 
ribbons and flowers arranged in festoons, and 15 
the work of David Roentgen. 

The cabinet-work is in perfect condition. 
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INLAID WITH TULIP, SYCAMORE 
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ВООК5 
AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN OF GOTHIC 


Medieval Architecture: Its Origins and Development. By 
Arthur Kingsley Porter. тоў zn. by 7% in. Vol. £ 
pp. xviii, 482. Tllustrations 153. Vol. П, pp. xii, 499. 
Illustrations 136. £335. nett. London; B. T. Batsford, 

94, High Holborn, W.C. 
POS? R. PORTER, so the prospec- 
A S) tus states, is a scholarly 
74 American architect who has 
devoted many years to the 
study of mediaeval art. His 
book is massive in bulk and 
thought (the two volumes 
weigh roi lb.), and represents 
a vast amount of study. It is, moreover, conceived 
on a definite scheme which greatly tempers the 
labour of attacking so large a presentment of 
the story of mediaeval architecture. Mr. Porter 
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ST. REMI OF RHEIMS: INTERIOR OF CHEVET 


From “ Mediæval Architecture," with Mr. Batsford's permission. 
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sets out in his main narrative to trace Develop- 
ment only, and transfers to large separate chapters 
a catalogue raisonné, not only of the buildings with 
which he illustrates his points, but practically of 
all of importance in the various periods covered. 
These chapters he calls “Lists of Monuments," 
and in them he deals with all questions of date 
and all kinds of individual buildings, separating 
them out into Classes, from I to IV, according 
to their respective importance. Moreover, there 
are very full bibliographies, the précts of which 
gather up the knowledge buried in innumerable 
monographs in many languages. Such a monu- 
ment of industry one naturally approaches with 
extreme respect. The first of the two volumes 
deals with Origins. The author passes under 
review successively, Greek, Roman, Constan- 
tinian, Byzantine, Carolingian, Lombard, and Nor- 
man architecture. The se- 
cond covers the Gothic of 
Normandy and the Ile de 
France, Romanesque, Tran- 
sitional, the Culmination 
from 1180 to 1375, and 
Flamboyant. А third 
volume is in preparation, 
which will deal with the 
English styles from Saxon 
to Perpendicular. So much 
by way of general descrip- 
tion. To the first volume 
we will devote little space, 
for it is only by way of 
working up to the second, 
which covers the subject of 
Mr. Porter’s prepossessions 
—the Gothic of France. 
Indeed, had we not the 
prospectus to herald a third 
volume covering English 
architecture, ме should 
have supposed Mr. Porter 
was ignorant of its exis- 
tence, so entirely does he 
rely for illustration on 
French work. Let us say, 
before going further, that 
the attitude towards build- 
ing in the Ile de France is 
on those lines so wholly 
encomiastic that we are 
accustomed to look for in 
American critics. We have 
the impression that our 
author falls into the trap 
of which Mr. Prior has 
warned us, viz., of measur- 
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ing the Gothic spirit chiefly 
“by its mechanical exhi- 
bitions." Mr. Porter is like 
Professor Moore in being 
more jealous for the archi- 
tectural honour of France 
than are the French, and 
we are not intimidated even 
by his great learning and 
well - sustained argument 
into accepting his rather 
narrow outlook. He seems 
to rely too much on fine- 
spun theories as to the 
growth of rib vaults and 
the like, though it would 
be ungenerous and foolish 
to withhold praise from his 
most thoughtful analyses of 
each element of construc- 
tion and decoration. Un- 
less we misread him, in one 
reference he seems almost 
inclined to deny to a build- 
ing in Normandy a sound 
title to the name of Gothic 
because the influence of 
England is apparent in its 
style. It is a narrow view 
of Gothic architecture which 
discounts Normandy in this 
anti-English fashion. The 
year II4O Mr. Porter takes 
as the dividing date between 
abbey and cathedral influ- 
ence, as the psychological 
moment when architectural 
pre-eminence began to slip 
from the regular into the 
hands of the secular clergy, 
from abbot to bishop. Не is, perhaps, most inter- 
esting on the question of the hands that wrought 
the wonders of medieval France. He considers 
it proved that certain monks of the twelfth century 
were master-builders, without regarding it as 
evidence that all master-builders were monks. 
He cites a most valuable document, not hitherto 
used in this connection, of so early a date as the 
first half of the eleventh century, which uses the 
word vir in referring to the builders of St. Remi at 
Rheims—clearly a reference to laymen—and still 
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more notable, quae architectis visa sunt . . ., ** which 
seemed to the architects . . . ." 
It is admitted that the thirteenth-century 


men were largely lay. Here islike evidence for 
the eleventh. It is obviously unlikely that during 
the twelfth century building had fallen solely into 
the hands of the monks. The very word architectus 
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ROUEN : PORTAIL DES LIBRAIRIES. 


From ‘Medieval Architecture," with Mr. Batsford's permission. 


is poignantly interesting, for Professor Lethaby 
says, in an appendix to “ Westminster Abbey," 
“ Of France we are told that ‘this word did not 
come into use until the sixteenth century. Before 
then they knew only of the master of the works.’ 

‘The word architect first appears in 1510.’ 
That is in a professional sense; it is occasionally 
found before that time used in a somewhat rhetori- 
cal way in documents written in Latin." The 
St. Remi reference appears, however, not to be 
rhetorical, but practical, and Mr. Porter adds to 
the sum of knowledge by disinterring it, though he 
warns us that the word is altogether exceptional 
and best avoided. We must, in fact, cling to the 
idea of master-builders, men of profession who 
travelled far and wide not only to get important 
commissions, but also to educate themselves and 
sketch the work of their contemporaries. We are 
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glad to note that Mr. Porter tramples on the 
picturesque but unpractical idea that medizval 
buildings were erected without plans being drawn. 
Though doubtless rudimentary in comparison with 
modern standards, they must have been clear and 
explanatory after their own fashion. With the 
popular notion that the imagery of Gothic churches, 
whether in sculpture or stained glass, was meant 
to appeal and did in fact appeal to the uneducated 
layman, Mr. Porter will wisely have nothing to do. 
It was, on the contrary, subtle and scholastic, and 
could have appealed in anything like its entirety 
only to the trained clerical mind. We should like 
to dwell on many other points, on the direct 
influence of theantique on thirteenth-century sculp- 
ture; on the very slender evidence of symbolism 
in structural forms; on the probable absence of 
popular enthusiasm for architecture as art, apart 
from its value as a means to salvation through 
sacrifice ; but space fails us. Here is a book which 
cannot be neglected by the serious student of 
Gothic art, though he may reject some of its 
conclusions. It has been printed in America, and 
the illustrations are splendid in their individual 
excellence and in their profusion. Ву wav of last 
word we need say no more than that Mr. Kingsley 
Porter has lightened the labours of us all by 
presenting his view of a great subject in a great 
way, and we shall look forward with keen interest 
to his closing volume on the Gothic work of our 
own country. 


AGREEABLE GOSSIP 


Inns and Taverns of Old London, By Henry C. Shelley. 
8 in. by 9d in. pp. x, 366. Illustrations 49. 75. ба. nett. 
London: Str Isaac Pitman & Sons Lid., Y, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 


LONDON has been fortunate of late in the nuinber of books 
devoted to its antiquities and old-time manners. We imagine 
Mr. Shelley to have had his literary eye on the Americans who 
lunch at “The Cock ” and dine at the ** Cheshire Cheese.” He 
rattles pleasantly along with scraps of gossip about Dr. John- 
son, Fox, Addison, and the beaux that made the history of the 
London clubs and pleasure gardens, and the story is well 
illustrated by reproductions of old prints. 


CHARTRES 


The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral. By Margaret and 
Ernest Marriage. 9} tn. by O} ёл. pp. 270. lllustra- 
lions 120. 128s. nell. Cambridge: The University 
Press. 

WHAT Mr. St. John Hope and Professor Lethaby did for 
the imagery of Wells Cathedral (Archeologia, Vol. so. Part т) 
has now been accomplished in the volume under review for 
Chartres. It is a pious work, this recording in catalogues 
ratsonneés of the sumptuous remains of medieval sculpture, 
and the arrival of the telephoto lens equips photographers 
most admirably for the task. Mr. and Mrs. Marriage have 
put students in their debt, for their pictures and descriptions 
of this great example of Christian iconography are alike worthy 
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of praise. They say that their aim is “to illustrate" tbe 
cathedral, and it is fair to remember Walter Pater's gloss that 
to illustrate is “to give lustre." This our authors have done 
both to Chartres and to their own reputations as patient 
workers. 

The text is print: d, wisely, in both French and English. 


ECCLESIOLOGY 


Transactions оу the St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society. 
Vol. vi, Part iv. 5s. Published for the Society by 
Harrison & Sons, 45, Pall Mall, 


THIS is an even more admirable number {һап usual. 
Mr. Aymer Vallance contributes a valuable paper on his special 
subject, * The Pulpitum and Rood-screen in Monastic and 
Cathedral Churches,” while Mr. Philip Norman continues his 
survey of the City churches with St. Martin Ludgate and 
St. Michael Paternoster Royal. 


STURGISS "HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE " 


А History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., 
DÀ.D., Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, etc. Vol. IL, Romanesque and Oriental. 
York: The Baker and Taylor Company. 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, | 1910. 


nu ехе 
London: 


AS with the creator of buildings, so with the creator of 
books, it too often happens that the author does not live to 
see the fruition of his labours. In a peculiar sense, “their 
works do follow them.” It is a pathetic reflection that 
Mr. Russell Sturgis died before this handsome volume could 
be issued. He placed the manuscript practically complete 
in the hands of his publishers, but probably did not see 
the proofs, їп the reading of which the valuable assistance 
of Mr. Arthur L. Frothingham, jun., is acknowledged ; while 
the task of co-ordinating and preparing for the press such 
material as was left unfinished by the author fell to Mr. D. N. B. 
Sturgis. 

Any history of architecture that aims at being at all 
adequate is necessarily an ambitious book. Тһе super- 
abundance of material puts upon the author a heavy task in 
sifting, and demands from him a very nice discrimination in 
the selection of typical and representative examples. Such 
work as this, however, was familiar to Mr. Sturgis, for he had 
edited ** A Dictionary of Architecture and Building," and had 
also written several works in which miscellaneous record 
was accompanied by critical comment; and his previous 
studies doubtless suggested to him the desirability of approach- 
ing so vasta subject in accordance with some well-ordered 
scheme which would impose fairly well-defined limitations on 
the natural exuberance of the larger view. 

Accordinglv, Mr. Sturgis set himself the task of evolving 
principles ; his history “having special regard to the natural 
artistic results of construction and those methods of design 
which are the result of abstract thinking and of the pure 
sense of form." ‘The criterion is obviously rather severe. 
Its rigorous observance would іше out many buildings that 
are perhaps too familiar; and such exclusiveness is both 
advantageous and imperative if the work is to be kept within 
wieldy dimensions. Some method of selection is necessary, 
and Mr. Sturgis not only hit upon a good one, but 
employed it with admirable discretion. ‘The volume, with its 
398 illustrations, is certainly a covetable possession—at once 
a record and a commentary. 
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IHE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SEAPORI TOWN 
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KINGSTON-ON-HULL A 

T may at once be said that Kingston-on- : 
Hull affords no positive lessons to the V W 
modern planner of towns, but never- NN /% 


theless presents ап interesting study of 
various factors combining towards the 
NS composition of what is now one of our 
KU уы first towns of maritime and commercial 
importance. It may also be said that 
Hull has evolved itself as a natural result of its com- 
mercial success, an evolution which was not a studied 
one, but merely the outcome of circumstances, conditions, 
and human interests which, during the whole course of 
its growth from the twelfth to the twentieth century, 
have combined to produce a city devoid of any definite 
or systematic arrangement. 
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No mention appears to have been made of Kingston- : 
on-Hull in the Domesday Book, it being then only š 
a parcel of the Manor of Myton. At that time the place š 
was called Wyke, and was the property of the monks of 2 


Melsa, becoming an important town and place of trade in 
1278, and subsequently, a few years later, passing into the 
possession of Edward I, who gave it the name of Kingston 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A SEAPORT TOWN 


and placed it under the government of a warden 
and bailiffs. 

In his itinerary Leland visited Hull, and writes : 
* In Richard the II dayes the towne waxed very 
rich . . . and yn his tymethe towne was wonder- 
fully augmented yn building, and was enclosed 
with diches, and the waul begon, and yn continu- 
ance endid, and made al of brike, as most part of 
the houses of the towne at that tyme was." 

The low level of the site, which for military and 
defensive purposes proved several times to be the 
salvation of the town, was evidently a constant 
source of inconvenience to the inhabitants, who 
from time to time were cut off from the outer 
world by flooding of the surrounding country, and 
which no doubt was a contributory cause of the 
mysterious plagues which visited and distracted 
the town in the fifteenth century. Even at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century this had evi- 
dently become a great nuisance, and Tickell relates 
that “there were no highways, as at present, 
nor any 'considerable number of enclosures; so 
that from the quantity of water on a level surface, 
and no proper drains being made, passengers mu-t 
have found themselves exceedingly incommoded." 
Accordingly steps were taken about this time 
(1303) to remove the cause of the inconvenience, 


PLAN oz HULL 

AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE XIY Ë 
CENTURY, 
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and roads were constructed which remain to this 
day as the main arteries of the city, connecting 
:Hull to Hessle, Anlaby, Beverley, Cottingham, 
and Holderness. 

The road from Hull to Anlaby appears to have 
been subjected to continual flooding, and to have 
been so serious a danger to persons travelling by 
this route that in 1366 the Commissioners who 
were charged with the protection of the country 
against inundations found it necessary to raise the 
road six feet above its ordinary level. This flood- 
ing was a source of constant expense to the 
inhabitants, and even as late as 1622 the poet 
Taylor refers to this in the following lines :— 

It yarely costs five hundred pounds besides, 

To fence the towne from Hull to Humber's tydes, 
For stakes, for bavins, timber, stones, and piles, 
All which are brought by water many miles ; 


For workmen's labour, and a world of things, 
Which on the towne excessive charges brings. 


The general arrangement of the town at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century is well illus- 
trated by the sketch-plan of the town at that 
period. It was about this time that the town was 
fortified with a wall, ditch, and towers, which had 
the effect of confining the town within the defi- 
nitely limited area of about a hundred acres 
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between the rivers Humber and Hull and the was growing rapidly, but without any governing 
town walls, which consequently became the spirit, in every direction. 

governing factors in the development of the town, The plan of the town in the sixteenth century 
factors which may be said to have been the ruin gives an excellent idea of its condition at that 
of the town from a purely town-planning point of time and of the important defensive position it 
view. The last remnant of the town walls appears ^ occupied. In the place of the fortifications, walls, 
to have been removed in 1864, by which time the and moat, there is now a series of magnificent 
city had overflowed its original boundaries and docks which fittingly suggest the suppression 
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of the military by the commercial spirit of the 
age. 

The principal activity of the city was naturally 
along the river bank, the course of which, as will 
be seen from the map, had been changed, probably 
in the great flood of 1256. Parallel to the river 
ran Hull Street (now High Street), which was no 
doubt the nucleus of the town; and between the 
street and the river, where now are crowded 
slums and courts, ran a broad quay. 
situated the best residences and places of business 
in the town; but the burgesses, to their discredit, 
petitioned the King and obtained permission to 
build upon the quay fronting the High Street; 
and though it maintained its importance as a 
residential and business street till last century, it 
is now of comparatively small importance, as, the 
extension of the town taking mainly a westerly 
direction, other streets of greater importance have 
superseded it. 

The growth of the town has throughout its 
career been one of great commercial triumph, but 
it cannot be said that at any time there has been 
evidence of any consideration of the lines upon 
which it should develop, and it has consequently 
become a mere collection of streets, offshoots of 
the original roads leading to Hessle, Anlaby, 
Beverley, Cottingham, and Holderness. History 
has fully justified the natural fitness of the selec- 
tion of the site from a military and commercial 
point of view, but a modern progressive munici- 
pality such as Hull can boast at the present day 
would no doubt have promptly condemned a 
proposal to build a town in this position as in- 
sanitary, and incapable of broad development. 
The course of centuries has rendered it sanitary, 
and the vast activity of late years in street im- 
provement renders it now one of the most 
important of our large towns. 

АП through the history of this town we find 
municipal activity clearing areas, removing ob- 
structive buildings, making street improvements 
and developments; but probably no town can 
present a greater lack of foresight in the planning 
of its streets. 

One distinct effort appears to have been made 
in the year 1845, when a scheme for a promenade 
round Hull was proposed by a number of promi- 
nent residents (see plan of modern Hull. A 
prospectus was prepared, and the undertaking 
was registered as the '' Grand Victoria Prome- 
nade." The idea, as will be seen from the 


accompanying plan of Hull, was to form a wide : 
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promenade round the town, following very nearly 
the boundary line of the borough as it then existed, 
which at that time was quite in the country. 
Unfortunately the scheme was never carried out, 
and got no further than paper. The immense 
value of such a street at the present day cannot 
be overestimated, and would have had an appreci- 
able and beneficial effect upon the modern de- 
velopment of the town, besides affording an in- | 
valuable highway from west to east, and so 
diverting the vast amount of traffic through the 
centre of the town. 

We have in Kingston-on-Hull an illustration of 
what may be found in every prosperous modern 
town of England with an ancient foundation, 
namely, a large commercial city developed round 
a small nucleus of streets which primarily were 
constructed for convenience of getting access to 
parts of a quite small area surrounded and limited 
by fortifications and water, and having no relation 
to anything outside the walls, excepting access to 
the five or six roads leading out of the town. 
The effect of fortifications has always been to 
congest the area within their circumference, which 
area almost invariably remains the centre of 
activity; and, consequently, the more prosperous 
a town becomes, the more this centre grows 
attractive and the more crowded it gets, especially 
in the absence of modern means of communi- 
cation, leaving a festering legacy of slums, such 
as Hull, sadly to its cost, has experienced, for 
future generations to sweep away and to pay 
for. Municipal prosperity and the destruction of 
the picturesque in street architecture are unfortu- 
nately inseparable, but Hull has directed its indi- 
vidual efforts towards municipal improvement 
with thought and wisdom; nevertheless, until 
some spirit of street architecture and design be- 
comes, as with the Americans, the Germans, and 
the French, a trait in our national character, we 
cannot hope for more than a spasmodic treatment 
of our town and street architecture. 

Whatever may have been the deficiencies of the 
builders of Hull, it seems clear that the present 
generation do not intend to share the shortcomings 
of the past, and it is encouraging to learn that 
action is already being taken in connection with 
a town-planning scheme for Hull. So we may 
hope that Hull will successfully solve the very 
difficult problem it has before it and will atone 
for past failures in the planning of the town 
by becoming the pioneer in the town-planning 
movement. 
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A RECENT EXAMPLE OF 
TOWN PLANNING 


KNEBWORTH 
с EFORE the Town Planning 
Act became law a number 
of large owners of land in 
the country were interesting 
themselves in the question of 
preparing comprehensive 
plans for the development of 
their estates and for carrying 
into practice the objects of the new Act. As stated 
in the first section of the Act, these objects are to 
secure proper sanitary conditions, and amenity 
and convenience in thelaying out of land; and 
the haphazard method which characterises most 
building development does not, to say the least, 
promote these objects. 

The Earlof Lytton, who owns the beautiful 
Knebworth Estate, has for some 
years been developing the land ad- 
joining Knebworth Station, in the 
centre of his property, and distant 
about two miles from his historic 
home. His experience of the ordi- 
nary method of development led him 
to see the desirability of having a 
plan prepared for the whole of his 
building estate, so as to regulate the 
growth of the new township that was 
gradually springing up, and to secure 
the preservation of the natural fea- 
tures of the site and some control of 
the architecture of the buildings to 
be erected. With this object in view 
he had a plan prepared by Mr. 
Thomas Adams in consultation with 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens for an area of 
about 800 acres surrounding the 
station, and had special stipulations 
incorporated in the agreements for 
sale and lease to secure the objects 
in view. If we calculate that this 
site will be occupied by an average of 
eight houses to each acre the scheme 
will provide for the total of 6,400 
houses for a population of about 
30,000. Before finally settling the 
lines for the proposed new roads and 
streets a contour plan of the most 
undulating part of the site was pre- 
pared and a main drainage scheme 
decided upon. 

On the west side of the railway the 
land will be leased only, and all de- 
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signs of houses and buildings will be subject to 
the approval of Mr. Lutyens, who will exercise 
strict supervision, so as to secure that the designs 
of individual houses will not only be satisfactory 
in themselves, but harmonise with surrounding 
development. 

The main feature of the plan on the west side is 
the proposed main avenue, which is тоо ft. wide at 
its narrowest point. On this avenue it is proposed 
to group the most important blocks of buildings 
of the town and provide sites for the institutes, 
halls, etc., with the church occupying a command- 
ing position as a terminal feature. This avenue 
starts in a valley near the railway and rises by an 
easy gradient toa cential place ia front of the 
proposed church. Itis intended at an early stage 
to plant trees along the line of the proposed 
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Showing ideal residential street if left in present condi- 
tion, with pathways cut through grass margin to houses. 
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avenue, but the construction of this main avenue 
will not be proceeded with until a considerable 
amount of building has taken place on other parts 
of the estate. The importance of the station 
approach has been fully realised in preparing the 
plan. The land on the high ground between the 
station-place and the golf course will be deve- 
loped for large residences, and these sites, as well as 
the sites on the west side of the railwav, will be 
under strict architectural control in order that a 
homogeneous and picturesque effect will be 
secured. 

A little further to the south it is ultimately pro- 
posed to have the Market Square, but for the 
present the business requirements will continue 
to be provided on the east side of the railway. 
On this side there will be less architectural control, 
but all plans will be subject to approval. The 
main feature suggested on the plan east of the 
railway is the proposed deviation of the London 
road, which is steep and narrow at this point, to 
enable the traffic to pass through the estate prac- 
tically on a level, and without the annoyance which 
necessarily results from a narrow main thorough- 
fire. Tne main road will be about eighty feet in 
width. Provision is made for athletic grounds, 
open spaces, and allotments. The area for work- 
shops is kept quite detached from the residential 
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portion. It is not proposed to make Knebworth 
a factory town, but it is recognised that it will be 
necessary to provide sites for industrial concerns 
and workshops for the supply of the needs of the 
community. It is hoped that Knebworth will 
represent all classes, and while providing admirable 
sites for residences for the rich, will make adequate 
provision for cottages for the poor, and sites for 
workshops in which the latter can obtain employ- 
ment. It is understood, however, that workshops 
and small factories will only be permitted if they 
are artistically designed and free from smoke or 
nuisance. The factory erected by the White Cross 
Milk Company from designs of Messrs. Bennett & 
Stratton of Finchley is an indication of the kind 
of building allowed to be erected for this purpose 
at Knebworth. 

It is of course impossible, in preparing a plan of 
а large semi-rural township such as this will be- 
come, to secure satisfactory architectural treatment 
for the whole area. Provision has to be made for 
small detached and semi-detached houses in large 
gardens and the land has to be sold or leased with 
the modified form of control which is possible 
under our English conditions. Practical con- 
siderations in such a scheme must always come 
in conflict with the esthetic to a certain ex- 
tent. 
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UPPER -VIEW—THE:! AVENUE, SOUTHAMPTON 
SHOWING SIDE STANDARDS PARTIALLY CONCEALED BY TREES 


Bloc m PEERY Rock Bros., Ltd. 


LOWER VIEW—SHOWING THE UNSIGHTLY EFFECT 
OF CENTRE STANDARDS FOR TRAMS 
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Vienna has a very vigorous school of sculptors, of whose best work the above 
example is typical. In this the too exuberant fancy of the Baroque is not evident, 
but, instead, there is displayed an anatomical knowledge that recalls the sculp- 
ture of Michelangelo and other great masters of the Italian Renaissance. 


MODERN VIENNESE SCULPTURE ON SPANDREL OF ARCH 
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The vertical architrave slabs are original: the horizontal architrave and the cornice and its brackets are second- 
century introductions. The ends of the Original lintel (the depth of which was equal to two courses of the wall 
masonry) are still visible on either side. The subsidiary lintel and jamb linings date from the Byzantine period. 


NORTH DOOR OF THE ERECHTHEION 
ON THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS 


RECENT RECONSTRUCTION 
ON THE ATHENIAN 
L—THE ERECHTHEION. 


1902 the Greek 
success of certain necessary 
repairs to the entablature and 
columns of the Parthenon, 
determined on the partial re- 
building of the north portico 
and west and south walls of 
the Erechtheion. Dy July of the same year part 
of the Parthenon scaffolding had been removed 
and re-erected around the Erechtheion, and the 
work begun. 

The decision was based on the advice of an 
expert committee formed to report on the question. 
Amongst the experts whose opinion was taken 
were M. Saurot, Director of Public Works, Pro- 
fessor Dórpfeld, archeologist and architect, and 
M. Balanos, the architect and engineer attached 
to the Ministry of Education, who superintended 
the repairs to the Parthenon. 

The ruinous condition of the Erechtheion was 
largely due to injuries received in recent times. А 
caryatid of the south porch and a column of the 
east portico were removed by Lord Elgin in 1804. 
The former was torn away with such carelessness 
that both the architrave and the ceiling of the porch 
were ruined. The two north-west columns and 
part of the ceiling of the north portico, together 
with two of the engaged columns of the west wall, 
fell during the War of Independence, whilst the 
Acropolis was undergoing siege. The greater 
part of the remainder of the west wall was blown 
down by a storm in 1852. | 

Most of the fallen members, except those 
removed by Lord Elgin, were still on the spot and 
could be assigned with certainty to their original 
positions. The proposal to replace them was not 
without precedent, for important features of the 
Erechtheion, as it then stood, were the results of 
similar restoration. Three columns of the north 
portico and a portion of the north wall were re- 
erected in 1838 ; the south wall was to some extent 
rebuilt in 1844; and the south porch repaired in 
1846 at the expense of the French Ambassador 
then resident in Athens. 

Some of the most serious injuries to the 
structure were, of course, irreparable. These for 
the most part refer to the interior, and were in- 
flicted in mediaeval times. During the Byzantine 
period the Erechtheion was transformed into a 
Christian church. The orientation, as in the 
case of the Parthenon, was reversed, and an apse 
was built at the east end. The floor level of the 
two west: гп divisions was continued through, апа 
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all the inner found itions of the eastern cellas were 
removed, as well as part of those of the east 
portico, which interfered with the construction of 
the apse. (This radical alteration of the interior 
of the building gave support to the theory based 
on a mis-reading of Pausanias 11, 26, 5), that two 
stories originally existed west of the eastern cross- 
wall. Carl Bótticher, the chief supporter of this 
view, erroneously takes the five slits in the north 
and south walls to be windows to light a basement 
story. Mr. H. N. Fowler, of the American 
School, has shown, however, that these openings 
were made to give light to the sideaisles when the 
building was being used as a Christian church.) 
An arrangement of nave and aisles on either 
side was adopted, the aisle colonnades being sup- 
ported on rude foundation walls constructed of 
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This photograph was taken wLen the scaffolding was in place. 


DETAIL OF ANTA CAPITAL AND ENTABLATURE 
TO NORTH PORTICO SOUTH-WEST ANGLE 
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ancient material. Two roughly-built cross walls 
were erected, one to take the screen in front of 
the apse, the other, slightly to the west of the 
ancient colonnade dividing the western cellas, to 
form the narthex of the church. The panels of 
the central door of the latter were still standing 
when Inwood visited Athens in 1837. The main 
entrance to the narthex was through the door in 
the west wall. To serve its new purpose this door 
had to be slightly widened, and the rough work 
on the jambs still indicates the clumsy fashion in 
which the alteration was effected. 

During the Frankish occupation of Athens the 
Erechtheion was converted into a Roman church, 
and continued to serve the same purpose under the 
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Venetians. Neither then nor in the succeeding 
Turkish period, when it was occupied by the 
harem of the Mohammedan ruler of the Acro- 
polis (1458), does it appear to have suffered 
any very serious damage as far as can be 
ascertained. 

At the close of the War of Independence, 
during which the building sustained such great 
injury, the whole surrounding area seems to have 
been more or less deeply buried under a mass of 
débris. This was cleared away in 1837. From 
that time up to the present, assiduous study of the 
entire fabric, stone by stone, has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of important data 
on which to base a fairly complete restoration. 
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Photograph taken in 1901 —before the restoration. 


Pnotograph taken in 1909--aíter the restoraticn. 
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The investigations of Pro- 
fessor Dórpfeld, Dr. T. W. 
Heermance (the late Director 
of the American School at 
Athens), and Mr. G. P. Ste- 
vens (former Fellow in Archi- 
tecture of the School), have 
rendered necessary а соп- 
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siderable readjustment of 
previous conceptions with | sa 
regard to the original form he 3 e, ma M / jh 


and character of the build- 
ing. M. Balanos, to whom 
was entrusted the technical 
direction of the repairs ad- 
vised by the committee, was 
therefore to a large extent 
guided in his undertaking 
by the recent discoveries of 
these experts, and the con- 
vincing appearance of his 
skilful restoration is as much 
to their credit as to his. 

In the execution of the 
work the ancient material 
was supplemented, only so 
far as was absolutely neces- 
sary, with new marble, the 
surface of which was stained 
a yellowish colour in order 
to make it approximate in 
value to the tone of the 
original. In the case of the 
north portico the drums of 
the damaged columns were 
either renewed in part or 
completely replaced. For 
this purpose the new blocks 
which had been provided 
on a previous occasion, and 
were lying beside the struc- 
ture, were employed. The 
marble beams of the ceiling 
were replaced in their original positions, sup- 
ported by steel joists running their entire length. 
Missing coffers were replaced by unsculptured 
slabs, with the exception of two in the inner 
south-east angle that had been omitted originally. 
For the support of the central beam, which abuts 
on the wall above the doorway and which might, 
by its weight, have caused injury to the broken 
lintel of the latter, a steel joist was inserted in the 
wall. In the restoration of the west wall a 
vertical stanchion was introduced to replace the 
pier of modern masonry that had previously sup- 
ported the great lintel at the southern extremity. 
No further steelwork was found to be necessary 
in the rebuilding of the south and east walls. 
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THE NORTH PORTICO RESTORED AND THE WEST WALL IN 
PROCESS OF BEING RESTORED (1903) 


In the case of the latter, Mr. Stevens's pecu- 
liarly intimate knowledge of the structure alone 
rendered its reconstruction possible. The most 
interesting of his discoveries, however, relates to 
the extent of the repairs executed in antiquity. 
These he found to include the ceiling and archi- 
trave of the north portico, portions of the north 
door, and the west wall—all of which date from 
an early Roman period. 

Though there is still some uncertainty as to 
precisely when the building of the Erechtheion 
was begun— Michaelis taking 421 B.C. as the most 
probable date, and Professor Dörpfeld 432—the 
latest researches into its history have shown that 
the walls were up as far as the epistyle in the late 
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Caryatid next entrance is chiefly a restora- 
tion, in marble, made in 1846, when the portico 
was in danger of falling. Caryatid next angle 
figure at far end is a terra-cotta copy intended 
toreplace the one removed by Lord Elgin in1804. 


SOUTH PORCH IN 1902 


summer of 409. Further, from 
various inscriptions giving accounts 
of wages, specifications of masons’ 
and carpenters’ work, and reports 
of commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine the progress of the building, 
it would appear that the east cella 
was completed and probably occu- 
pied in the spring of 408, the sculp- 
tural ornamentation of the building 
completed and the western apart- 
ments roofed over in the spring of 
407, and the entire structure, with 
the exception of certain details, 
practically finished in the summer 
of the same year. About twelve 
months later the building was in- 
jured by fire, and does not appear 
to have been repaired till 395.  (Pro- 
fessor Dórpfeld believes this fire to 
have originated in and to have been 
confined to the adjacent Hecatom- 
pedon ; but his theories on this ques- 
tion, which are based on individual 
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SOUTH PORCH IN 1909 


interpretation of the epigraphical evi- 
dence, do not find any very ready 
acceptance amongst contemporary arch- 
zeoloeists.) 

There is unfortunately no record of 
the disaster, or series of disasters, to the 
fabric of the Erechtheion which ren- 
dered necessary the repairs executed 
in Roman times. From the general 
character of the work Mr. Stevens is 
inclined to regard it as of the second 
century and contemporary with the erec- 
tion of the peristyle of the Olympieion.! 

With regard to the west front, it would 
appear that the theories developed both 
by Borrmann and Professor Dörpfeld 
are essentially correct. This facade had 
originally four Ionic columns standing 
free. A bronze grille, or possibly a 
wooden screen, resting on a low parapet- 
wall, closed the four northern inter- 
columniations. That adjacent to the 


114 is certainly earlier than the Temple of Roma 
and Augustus, which dates from the first half of the 
first century. The details of the latter are closely 
modelled on those of the Erechtheion, but are so far 
inferior in execution as to be altogether incom- 
parable. 


Original cornice and architrave blocks restored, also fragments of capping to podium. 
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caryatid porch was left free, as is shown by the 
finish of the anta. The existing arrangement 
of engaged columns built into a wall pierced by 
three window-openings belongs to the Roman 
period. The necessity of taking into con- 
sideration the various requirements of the 
sacred precincts on this side of the temple 
dictated both the position of the west door and 
the construction of the south end of the lower 
part of the west wall. The necessary reduction 
in the weight of the superstructure at the 
south-east angle was obtained by the omission 
of any infilling to the intercolumniation above, 
and by a diminution in the thickness of the 
south wall. 

A careful examination of the surface of the 
masonry of the west wall, made by Professor 
Dörpfeld when the scaffolding for the restoration 
was in place, showed that this wall is, toward its 
southern extremity, imperfectly finished below a 
certain line. The incomplete character of the 
proximate detail had long been a matter of 
common observation. These facts are now ac- 
cepted as evidence for the existence of a religious 
monument at this point, which sufficiently ob- 
scured the adjacent corner of the Erechtheion to 
justify a less careful articulation in the parts of 
the latter. 

In collecting and arranging the fragments of 
the fallen coffers of the north portico, it was dis- 
covered that by the omission of two coffers an 
opening had been left in the south-east angle 
connected with a similar aperture in the roof by a 
rectangular casing of marble slabs. Directly 
below, an opening about 1°31 metres square was 
provided in the pavement of the porch. The 
apparent purpose of the whole arrangement was 
to leave open to the sky certain marks of peculiar 
religious significance on the rock-floor of the 
crypt under the porch. This crypt, partly cleared 
out by Beulé, was accessible through a small door 
below the orthostas of the north wall. The device 
has several Roman parallels, and may possibly 
have been adopted at the time of the restoration 
of the ceiling. 

The results of Mr. Stevens’s study of the famous 
north doorway were largely anticipated by those 
of Mr. Weir Schultz, who devoted considerable 
time to an exhaustive examination of the door in 
1801. Their coincident ‘discoveries have the 
greater significance as, in the previous absence of 
evidence to the contrary, the architects of the 
Greek Kevival, with the single exception, we be- 
lieve, of Alexander Thomson, unquestioningly ac- 
cepted the door as a purely fifth-century work, and 
introduced it bodily into their designs. А tenta- 
tive enlargement of the underscale brackets was 
about the utmost variation attempted. Thomson 
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The new marble is stained a yellowish colour 
so as to avoid an appearance of patchiness. 


DETAIL VIEW OF WEST WALL 
SHOWING METHOD OF RESTORATION 


alone, with extraordinary intuition, used the idea 
in its original form. 

The greater part of the door, as it exists to-day, 
is post-fifth century, and some of it post-Classic. 
It may be definitely affirmed that the present 
lintel, cornice, and brackets date from the second 
century. Only the ends of the original lintel re- 
main, but it 15 evident that its cornice was not 
carried beyond the architrave on either side, and 
had no bracket supports. Mr. S. Н. Barnsley, 
after an investigation of the manner of securing 
in position the vertical slabs of the architrave 
(whose rosettes differ from those on the horizontal 
face above in having open centres), came to the 
conclusion that this part of the door may be 
taken as original. The jamb-linings, together 
with the subsidiary lintel which they support, 
are Byzantine introductions. 

As to whether the north door was the main 
entrance to the temple, there is still too much 
ground for controversy for a final decision to be 
pronounced. Fiirtwaengler is disposed to regard 
the main entrance as being on the north side. 
Professor Dörpfeld, interpreting Pausanias differ- 
ently, takes the east end as the most probable. 
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A detail view showing bases of engaged 


columns introduced in early Roman period. 


RESTORATION OF WEST WALL IN PROGRESS 


In any case the south porch may be eliminated 
from the question. The stairs leading down from 
it into the west chamber were only intended for 
occasional and special use, and the whole feature 
was designed rather as a mass necessary to the 
composition of the south facade than as a means 
of access to the building. The same uncertainty 
may be said to exist still with regard to the ques- 
tion of internal communication between the east 
and west cellas. 

The unique plan of the temple on an awkward 
rock site, falling rapidly from south-east to north- 
west, has generally been explained as the outcome 
of the necessity of incorporating under one roof 
various ancient cults whose location could not be 
moved. Yet it is obvious that this cannot account 
for the illogical character of the design as a whole 
an arrangement in which the most elementary 
blunders in massing and composition are com- 
mitted without apparent necessity. 

The juxtaposition of Ionic columns of different 
proportions, the absence of any anta at the west 
end ofthe south wall, and the crude overlap of 
the north portico, are defects patent enough to 
the eye of апу but an archeological enthusiast. 
In the disposition of the parts of the interior no 
particular motive 15 evident for placing the north 


and south doors off the axis of the westernmost 
cella, and the whole plan appears purposeless in 
its asymmetry. Yet in the face of this we find 
such authorities as Durm and Penrose giving in- 
discriminate praise to the entire conception as it 
stands. They maintain that “а regard for the 
effect of the whole mass was never left out of view," 
and that ‘‘the peculiar combinations which we 
find are not haphazard, but are due to deliberate 
intention." And till recently it was fashionable 
to regard the Erechtheion as a deliberate tour de 
force in picturesqueness and to take its success 
for granted. 

Professor Dérpfeld’s solution of the problem 
was arrived at through a realisation of the manner 
in which every Classic architect designs. The plan 
of the Erechtheion, as we know it, he assumes to 
be a little more than half of the original scheme. 
Only on such a hypothesis can its peculiarities 
be satisfactorily explained. The curtailment of 
the design he attributes to the same vigorous 
opposition, based on conservative and religious 
prejudices, which had partially wrecked Mnesic- 
les's scheme for the Propylea, and which had also 
insisted on the preservation. of the cella of the old 
Hecatompedon, though the latter ran within two 
metres of the caryatid porch at the south-east 
corner and completely obscured it. There can 
be little doubt, from the manner in which the 
curtailment was effected, that the architect 
(believed by Professor Dórpfeld to be Mnesicles) 
took for granted the ultimate triumph of the 
Periclean policy in this matter. 

As originally conceived, the arrangement must 
have balanced on either side ofthe north and 
south porches. With these as central features, dis- 
posed in proper relation to the hexastyle porticoes 
at the east and west ends, the whole plan becomes 
architecturally intelligible. There is some doubt 
as to precisely how the roofing of the structure 
would have been managed in order that certain 
religious requirements should be satisfied. On 
the whole it appears most probable that the two 
middle compartments, separated by the vestibule 
connecting the north and south porches, would be 
left open to the sky, and the rest of the building 
covered over. | 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stevens's 
elaborate drawings of the executed portion of the 
design remain still unpublished, owing to diffi- 
culties in connection with the provision of the 
text. Until his comprehensive work appears 
there can be no adequate appreciation of this 
most exquisite achievement of the Ionic-Attic 
manner. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE. XLV 


AN ESPITE the fact that his know- 


р) ledge of Renaissance detail 
DANA was slight and ill-assimilated, 

the sixteenth-century carpen- 
ter was an excellent artificer. 
The fine roofs of the Great 
Hall at Hampton Court 
Palace and the Middle Temple 
Hall show no diminution in skill when compared 
with those built in the earlier century. Traditions 
in construction change much more slowly than is 
the case with decorative details; and as in Italy, 
where il primo Renascimento made little alteration 
in the customary methods of building, so in Eng- 
land. Hence these roofs show the influence of 
the Italians only by certain of their carved acces- 
sories and mouldings. 

Internal features, such as screens, doors, 
chimneypieces, and panelling, are more suscep- 
tible of change, as the constructive problem is 
slight, and importations in the way of stvle in the 
carving апа mouldings would create no difficulty 
for the joiner, so far as the framing and joining 
was concerned. Hence it is these fitments that first 
show changes of style. Panelling, for example, 
passed almost imperceptibly from the linen pattern 
through the small richly-moulded panel to the 
wide and fair expanse of plain surface used by 
Inigo Jones and Wren. And the same might be 
said of the other embellishments of interiors. 

Chimneypieces, being to all intents and pur- 
poses part of the panelling, followed a similar 
development. The Early Renaissance wove around 
this centre an exuberant fancy. As with roofs, the 


WROUGHT-IRON COAT RACK, PROBABLY TAKEN FROM 
ONE OF WREN'S CITY CHURCHES 
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constructive part was retained from Perpendicular 
times. The form of the ample stone jambs with 
the low pointed lintel—that is, the part which 
contains the fire—was retained and amplified by 
the addition of figures or pillars at the sides 
carrying a complete entablature, the cornice 
of which formed a shelf. On this shelf a 
second tier of figures or pillars was placed, 
finished as before with architrave, frieze, and cor- 
nice. This second tier, or overmantel as it is 
called, provided a fine field for the carver, and 
we find it richly ornamented, sometimes with 
armorial bearings, sometimes with figure-subjects 
or mottoes or, later, with mirrors. 

The chimneypiece from Coleman Street here 
illustrated is a typical example. The quaint 
terminal figures which contribute so largely to its 
effect show the curious obsession of the Early 
Renaissance for monstrous and grotesque shapes. 
And yet the “terme” is perhaps as difficult to 
treat as the “figure.” Certainly these old 
“termes” are frightfully crude, and without 
their three hundred years would be barbaric. 

' Theupper part of the*'terme," itis needlessto say, 

must be quite conventional, and not appear to have 
its lower members confined in a tightly fitting 
case: it should be a kind of bust set on a 
pedestal. 

In spite of crudeness, which age has somewhat 
smoothed away, the earlier figures are effective 
and give a rich texture to the mantel, a surface 
quality to which all the contemporary ornaments 
tended. The fret carving in the frieze, the knobs 
and spindles, the perforated brackets and the 

fantastic panels in the overmantel, all go to 

make up a certain richness of surface which 
catches the light and reflects it from innu- 
merable protuberances, so that it appears 

` to glisten like old gold. The stone jambs 
and frieze are reproductions from a fine 
example: the frieze especially is full of 
charm. 

The wrought-iron coat-rack which is also 
illustrated in this number was probably 
taken from one of Wren’s churches at 
the time of its demolition. А great deal 
of ironwork is to be found in these churches, 
such as sword-rests and hat-racks, very 
pleasantly wrought, and interesting as being 
done before Tijou's influence gave a new 
impetus to the craft. This little example 
consists of a few quiet and simple scrolls, 
just enough to brace the piece to its 
work and at the same time to satisfy 


the eye. 
J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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This is а typical example of sixteenth-century craftsmanship in England. The 
quaint terminal figures which contribute so largely to its effect show the curi- 
ous obsession of the Early Renaissance for monstrous and grotesque shapes. 
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EARLY RENAISSANCE CHIMNEYPIECE TAKEN FROM A HOUSE IN COLEMAN STREET, EC. 
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CHIMNEYPIECE TAKEN FROM A HOUSE IN COLEMAN STREET, ЕС. 
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HISTORICAL TOWN 


HOUSES : 


LICHFIELD HOUSE, No. 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


ç RECENT writer! characterises 
27 what he calls the *''Greek 
Revival " as “the most bril- 
liant period in the history of 
architecture in England." 
This is a view of the subject 
at least unusual, but it will 
scarcely bear examination. 
Mr. Blomfield, in his “ History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England,” brings it to the close of 
the eighteenth century, with which the death of 
Robert Adam synchronizes (1792). At the same 
time he points out that “ Adam was the imme- 
diate precursor of Wilkins and Soane, and can 
hardly be looked upon as belonging to the tradi- 
tional line of English architects." бо that this 
architect, whose work was based on Roman 
work, belongs more to his successors than his 


! Mr. Lionel H. Budden, in an essay on the Greek Revival in 
England. 


predecessors. His work was “ merely fashionable," 
and opened up the way to the Greek Revival, which 
eventually disappeared before the Gothic. 

In its essence the earlier Revival was nothing 
more serious than an antiquarian movement, to 
which the publication of several folios gave a 
definite direction. Wood's “ Palmyra and Baal- 
Бес” (1750), Adam's ‘‘ Spalatro ’’ (1762), and that 
more important work, “ The Antiquities of Athens, 
Measured and Delineated by James Stuart, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., and Nicholas Revett, painters and archi- 
tects," the first volume of which was published in 
1762, all served to unsettle public taste, already 
vitiated by contemplation of a dead Palladianism. 

The new eclecticism, however, was fairly consis- 
tent, if we can forget its lapses into a Gothic style as 
uncouth as that at Strawberry Hill, and its legacy 
is neither poor nor mean. If in its accomplish- 
ment inferior to the great periods in the his- 
tory of our architecture, its supreme achievement, 


— 


Photo: E. Dockree 


THE LIBRARY (NOW THE ACTUARY'S ROOM) AT No. 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 
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This house appears to have been one of the first commissions of 
the “Athenian Guide." The date of it is given as 1763-5. 


LICHFIELD HOUSE, No. 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON. 
JAMES STUART, ARCHITECT 
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HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES 


Order. The arrangement is carried 
out with some vigour, but if we think 
of Wren's entrance to the Middle 
Temple—a frontispiece whose parts 
are similarly disposed—a great dif- 
ference is apparent, or, rather, is felt. 
Both are vigorous, but the earlier 
work possesses a peculiar balance, a 
rhythm beautifully punctuated, and 
rounded to a wonderful completeness 
like a fine sonnet, while the other, if 
no less complete, is rounded only to 
rather a dull close. 

The plan of Lichfield House is of 
the usual narrow-fronted London type. 
A confined vestibule, lighted from the 
fanlight over the door, opens into a 
small hall, which leads into the 
dining-room on the left hand. En 
suite with this is the morning-room, 
diminished in width to accommodate 
the staircase, which 15 parallel with 
it. The morning-room, lighted from 
the court, has a door at the end 
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St. George's Hall, Liverpool, is of the 
very best, and ranks, in its kind, with 
St. Paul's, Hampton Court Palace, 
and Greenwich Hospital. But this 
brings us to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The new movement, in its hundred 
vears’ duration, produced some brilliant 
isolated buildings, the work of clever 
men; but in its general aspects it was 
perhaps less commendable than the 
Palladianism it superseded. 

On the publication of his book 
James Stuart became the “ Athenian 
guide," and if Mr. Arthur Dasent, in 
his “ History of St. James's Square," 
is correct in giving the date of Lich- 
feld House as 1763-5, it must have 
been one of Stuart's first commissions. 

This house has a frontage of about 
43 ft. The ground story is divided 
into three bays by round-headed open- 
ings, the one to the north containing 
the entrance. On this, at the first- 
floor level, are four Greek Ionic pillars 
attached to the wall, carrying an 
entablature and triangular pediment. 
Two floors are contained by the THE BOUDOIR 
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This is the finest apartment in the house. 


ascribed to Flaxman. 


Photo: E. Dockree 


The chimneypiece is 


The decorations are by Biagio Rebecca. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM (NOW THE BOARD-ROOM) AT No. 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 


leading to the back stairs and to the library, bed- 
room, etc., of the owner. 

The great drawing-room (39ft. 4in. by 25ft. 6in.) 
is placed over the front dining-room, the hall, and 
the vestibule; over the morning-room is a music- 
room; and over the library, etc., are the ladies’ 
apartments. 

The drawing-room, now used as a board-room 
by the Clerical, Medical, and General Life As- 
surance Society (who acquired the building in 
1856), 15 said to be the finest room in St. James's 
Square. Certainly it is a splendid apartment. 
It possesses a marble mantelpiece supposed to 
have been executed by Flaxman, and to have cost 
£1,500. This is an extremely delicate piece of 
work—not only the enrichments, which are ex- 
quisite, but also the sculptured frieze and capitals. 
It is perhaps the carving of the figures in the 
frieze that gives the character to the whole design. 
The composition is delightful, but the capitals 
and pilasters seem to have not enough to do, and 
somehow one feels that the abridged entablature 
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is a mistake. Large mirrors on the walls play an 
important part in the scheme of decoration. 
These are framed in gilt slips with gilded rosettes 
at the corners. Similar slips mark the pilasters, 
which are painted with arabesques in mono- 
chrome. А warm-coloured figured material forms 
the general wall-covering from the dado-rail. The 
dado is grained a yellow colour, and the doors are 
of mahogany. The ceiling is extremely ornate; 
it 15 divided into many-shaped panels and enriched 
with paintings—arabesques. The centre is domed. 
Biagio Rebecca was apparently the chief decora- 
tor. From his and the other decorators' accounts, 
dating from the summer of 1794, it appears 
that some time elapsed between the actual build- 
ing of the house and its final completion. 

The music-room, which opens from the drawing- 
room, is a much less sumptuous apartment. 
Although the ceiling is rich, its mouldings and 
divisions are much lower in relief thin those of 
the adjoining room. A large cove takes the place 
of a frieze. The chimneypiece in this room is 
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less ornate than the Flaxman example already 
referred to, but is far better as a design. Every 
line of it speaks of Stuart. 

An extremely good room is the library, on the 
ground floor, decorated at one end with scagliola 
columns, in imitation of Verd Antique. The wall 
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behind the pillars is an innovation, as the room was 
originally longer by six or seven feet. On either 
side of the marble fireplace cupboards are arranged, 
forming part of the decoration of the room. 

The boudoir, on the first floor, is a compara- 
tively simple room, but possesses much delicate 
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In this chimneypiece, said to have been executed by Flaxman and to have cost £1,500, some 
extremely delicate carving is seen, the figures especially giving character to the design. 


MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE iN DRAWING-ROOM, No. 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 
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Attention is drawn to the ironwork of the balustrading, which is extremely good. 


LANDING, No. 15 ST. JAMES'S SOUARE 


plasterwork in the frieze and cornice and the 
ceiling. The panels are framed with burnished 
gold reeds. Curious in the marble mantelpiece 
are the little animals carved under the ends of the 
shelf; they are quite out of scale with the rest of 
the design. 

As usual, the main stair only gives access to the 
first floor. The ironwork of the balustrading is 
extremely good. Instead of being cast like most 
contemporary work, it is wrought. Its design is 
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well adjusted to the rake of the stairs. The 
shape of the roof-light to this stair is very much 
like that of the one at Ely House. 

It is not too much to say that the details of 
this house—the marble carving, the plasterwork, 
the “compo” moulding:, and the mahogany doors 
with their furniture—are exquisite, and the work- 
manship is of the last perfection. But Stuart, as 
an architect, never gets beyond this, and his work, 
in spite of exact scholarship, leaves one cold. 


J. M. W. HADLEY 
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IHE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER LONDON 


of general topographical work is 
checked to a very large extent 
by the lack of organisation, but 
this lack is not an easy one to 
fill. An effort is being made to 
co-ordinate and bring together 
what has hitherto been perhaps 
the most irresponsible section of this work—that 
of the amateur photographer who, in his many 
travels, may discover and photograph just those 
subjects that so much need recording. A meeting 
of persons interested was held on March 2nd at 
the Royal Photographic Society, and it was agreed 
to form a body to be styled “ The Federation of 
Photographic Record Societies," which should 
include all such societies as would join for the 
common furtherance of Survey work, and should 
also enlist the sympathies of individual photo- 
graphers all over the country. If this new 
federation can do a tithe of the work that 15 
needed to collect information regarding photo- 
graphic records and to ensure their preserva- 
tion, it will earn our gratitude, and merit 
our unqualified support. But it has laid its 
hand to a somewhat ungrateful task. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that there will be a great 
deal of passive resistance, not meant unkindly, 
but arising from the very nature of those in- 
dependent adventurers 
of the camera who 
know not, as yet, the 
bondage of either sys- 
tem or leadership. The 
need for organisation 
becomes felt in the very 
beginnings of every 
business enterprise; but 
where money - making 
is not the aim, and the 
workers are far apart, 
it becomes a well-nigh 
impossible task to ac- 
complish. Our own 
Committee’s work owes 
its success to the con- 
centration of the efforts 
of certain architects, 
antiquaries, artists,and 
photographers upon 
one specific object 
within a limited area. 
We shall await with 
interest the results of 
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this attempt at focusing a very much wider move- 
ment. 

Our illustration this month shows the inter- 
esting old Church House, once the vicarage, at 
Leyton, and the home of the antiquary John 
Strype (the continuator of Stow), who was vicar 
here from 1669 to 1737. This house is to be pulled 
down immediately, and with it will go a very 
tangible memorial to the indefatigable and learned 
writer whose hobby it was to study the lives of 
divines, and whose days were spent under the 
rule of seven monarchs, not to mention Oliver 
Cromwell. In a little pamphlet by one of our 
members, Mr. A. P. Wire (whose photograph of 
the house is here reproduced), we learn that 
Strype's vicarage was built partly at his own 
expense and was occupied first by him in Septem- 
ber 1678. He contributed £143 towards the £216 
which it cost. Since his time the house has 
evidently suffered alterations, besides the addition 
of the porch and a wing, but it still has much of 
the quiet seventeenth-century character which was 
once the chief charm of its unpretentious elevation. 
We regret the demolition, the more that Leyton 
can ill afford to lose its few remaining antiquities. 
We have not yet ceased to mourn the loss of The 
Great House, which was the subject of one of our 
Survey monographs. 

WALTER Н. GODFREY. 
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Photo: A. P. Wire (Survey Committee) 


JOHN STRYPE'S VICARAGE, LEYTON, ESSEX 
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SOME NOTES ON CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES—III 


BY MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY 
(Continued from p. 85, No. 153) 


jOLLOWING the arrange- 
ment of grouping adopted for 
the two preceding articles of 
this series, we may next turn 
to the gates and gate-piers of 
the Cambridge colleges. 

The seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth-century ironwork in 
Cambridge is quite as fine as any to be seen else- 
where, and no better example could be chosen 
than the gateway to Clare College from Trinity 
Hall Lane (23). Though none now remain, the 
original buildings of Clare College abutted upon 
Trinity Hall Lane, or Milne Street, as it was 
formerly called, and at the time of the rebuilding 
in 1638 (when the small open forecourt was made) 
a lively quarrel ensued with King’s College. It 
was pointed out to the Provost and Fellows of 
King’s College that they would gain by this 
alteration, since it would abolish “ye annoyance 
of ye windes gathering betweene ye Chappell and 
our Colledge” and would make a “fairer accesse 
to their chappell w^" is now most undecent.” In 
exchange, Clare College wanted Butt Close, a 
piece of land on the west side of the river. This 
request would probably have been granted readily 
enough, but, without waiting for a reply, the 
Clare authorities petitioned King Charles, who 
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24.-СІ.АКЕ COLLEGE: GATE AT “BACKS” 


ordered King’s to comply. They very promptly 
refused, and the dispute was only ended by the 
appointment of arbitrators, who decided in favour 
of Clare College. The rebuilding accordingly was 
carried out. The piers, however, were not built 
till 1673, and the gates were not added till 1714. 
Owing to their position in relation to the building 
opposite, it is impossible to get a photograph that 
does full justice to these piers, which are on a 
massive scale; but the view given is sufficient to 
show the fine character of the work. А better 
idea can be formed of the piers of the other gate 
of Clare College (24) at the end of the avenue 
leading down to the “ Backs," which, though less 
ornate, are even nobler, by reason of their great 
scale and the refinement of their detail. A point 
which is worth noticing is the peculiar detail of 
the fluting in the piers. The gadrooning of the 
finials is a feature common to several Cambridge 
gate-piers. It may be seen, for instance, in the 
entrance gate of Jesus College (25), and again in 
the Master's Lodge at Peterhouse. 

The gateway at Pembroke College (26) is 
rather curious in design. The detail is crude . 
enough, but still possessing much charm. The 
work appears to be older than the other gates 
here illustrated, and was no doubt constructed at 
the same time as the court from which it leads 
into the Master's garden. This court was built 
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about the middle of the seventeenth century with 
money left by Sir Robert Hitcham, Attorney- 
General to the Queen of King James the First, 
The Master's garden, of which a glimpse is caught 
through the gate, was famous in the middle of the 
eighteenth century on account of the waterworks 
set up by the then Master, Dr. Roger Long, these 
supplying “а beautiful and large Bason in the 
middle of the Garden, and wherein he often 
diverts himself in a machine of his own con- 
trivance, to go with the Foot as he rides therein." 

Another gate unlike any of the rest is that of 
Trinity College Library (27). There are three of 
these on the river front of Wren's building. The 
ironwork is by “Mr. Partridge, the London 
Smith,” and dates from 16g1. The arrangement 
of the ornament in two great bands is very 
unusual for the period, and one does not recall any 
parallel example. At the same time it is ап in- 
structive study in metal design, more especially in 
the proper use of bars of different sizes. 

In its gate facing on to the ‘ Backs” (28) 
Trinity has, perhaps, the finest ironwork of all. 
The gate-piers on the east side of St. John’s 
bridge, each bearing a stone eagle, are also worthy 
of study (the view on the next page shows them). 


THE COLLEGE BRIDGES 


The existence of the ‘‘ Backs,” down to which 
the grounds of several colleges slope, has endowed 
Cambridge with a group of delightful little bridges. 
Of these, the bridges of St. John's (29) and 
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CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES 


Clare (зо) are undoubtedly the finest, and they 
both illustrate the Cambridge characteristic of 
square balusters in the parapet. In the Clare 
College bridge the balusters are in the more dis- 
tinctively Cambridge manner, being set diagon- 
ally. The latter bridge, giving access to the 
much-desired Butt Close, which had helped to 
cause the quarrel Clare and King's. 
Colleges already referred to, was built in 1638- 
1640, while that of St. John's College was erected 
between 1696 and 1712. 

In the building accounts of Clare College there 
is an entry dated January 18, 1638, as follows: 
“To Tho. Grumball tor a Draught of a Bridge 
00.03.00"; so that to this master-mason the 
design must be ascribed. The bridge of St. John's 
was executed by Robert Grumbold, presumably a 
son of the other “ Grumball." (The Grumbolds 
did a great amount of work at Cambridge, and 
though the entries in the college accounts are 
not at all uniform in the spelling of the name, it 
is evident that they were all master-masons of 
the same family. Though Robert Grumbold, 
however, executed St. John's bridge, the design 
is not attributable wholly to him, as may be 
judged from the following entry: ''Spent with 
Mr. Longland and others in advising about a 
modell for y* Bridge 0.19.9." The work was 
commenced on April 20, 1696, and proceeded 
regularly for two years, until April 21, 1698. 
Then, for some reason unexplained, operations were 
suspended for two years—till May 8, 1670: and 
further delays, of a character disproportionate 
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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE: VIEW LOOKING ACROSS BRIDGE 


to the extent of the undertaking, apparently 
occurred in the succeeding years, so that it was 
not till Christmas 1712 that the bridge was 
completely finished. Robert Grumbold was again 
employed for the completion of the stonework, 
while the carving of both the bridge and the gate- 
piers on the east side of the bridge was executed 
by Francis Woodward. 

The bridge of Trinity College (31), built in 1765 
by Essex, a local architect—of whom Mr. J. W. 
Clark severely observes that his life ** was spent in 
destroying that which ought to have been pre- 
served "—is of the same three-arched type as 
St. John's and Clare, but is far more common- 
place in treatment. 

The bridge to King's College (32) is a very 
graceful specimen of single-span construction. It 
was designed by William Wilkins and erected in 
1810. 

The last of the bridges here illustrated is 
the so-called ** Newton " bridge of Oueens' Col- 
lege (33). According to. popular tradition, the 
original bridge (on the model of which a successor, 
in teak, was erected some years ago) was designed 
on mathematical principles by Sir Isaac Newton 
so as to hold together without the assistance of 
any nails or rivets, and when the visitor pointed 
to the presence of nails it was explained that the 
bridge had been taken down by some curious 
Fellows who had been unable to piece it together 
again properly. But the actual fact is, that 
the bridge was built in 1749 by Essex from a 
design by a Mr. Etheridge. Itistrue that Essex's 
bridge replaced an earlier one built in 1700, and 
it is possible that Newton may have been con- 
sulted about this latter. At that time, however, 
he was absent from Cambridge owing to his 
appointment as Master of the Mint ; moreover he 
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was so whole-heartedly occupied 
in his new work that he wrote 
to a friend: “I do not love to be 
dunned and teased by foreigners 
about mathematical things, or to 
be thought by our own people to 
be trifling away my time about 
them when I should be about the 
King's business." Historic ac- 
curacy therefore compels us to 
state that Newton had no more 
to do with this bridge than with 
“ Newton's Clock” and dial con- 
structed in 1733; and just as much, 
again, as Erasmus had to do with 
the Walk of which he is the 
eponymous hero. 

Not long ago the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings took in hand the river front 
of Queens' College, and subjected the stonework to 
a drastic whitewash treatment, with the lugubrious 
result seen in the photograph. 


ARCADES 


The erection of arcades arises naturally out of 
the collegiate type of building, being the counter- 
part to the cloisters of a monastery or cathedral. 
In Cambridge there are several of these arcades 
which show variations from the common type. 
The finest in detail is that in the third court of 
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St. John's College (34), now generally ascribed to 
Wren's pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor. The build. 
ing loses in effect by reason of the bases being 
level with the ground, but it 1s finely proportioned 
to the weight it has to carry. In stvle it is a 
thoroughly good specimen of the Wren period, 
but has been carried out without any attempt to 
harmonise with the blocks that make up the other 
sides of the court. The battlements are, how- 
ever, an exception, having been copied from those 
upon the Library (one end of which can be seen 
in the photograph). 

The chapel and arcade at Emmanuel College 
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Dean Sancroft in respect of the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. The design for the 
chapel, cloister, and gallery was elaborated by 
Sancroft,- probably in consultation with Wren. 
His successors in the Mastership informed him 
regularly of the minutest details of the progress of 
the building ; and sought his advice and help on 
all occasions.” On the whole the buildings strike 
one as being somewhat squat and ungraceful. 
Nor again is the arcade at Pembroke College (36) 
a complete success. It suffers from the want of 
a heavy string-course or entablature: in fact, the 
appearance of the arcade suggests that it origi- 
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This is perhaps the finest example of ironwork in Cambhri?gc. 


28—TRINITY COLLEGE: GATE AT "BACKS" 


(35) were built between 1668 and 1677. The old 
chapel had become ruinous, and had not been 
consecrated, and great scandal was aroused by 
the puritanical observances asserted to be prac- 
tised in it. The undertaking to build a new 
chapel was continually being postponed till the 
master, Dr. William Sancroft, was appointed in 
1665 to the deanery of St. Paul's. “Тһе archi- 
tect employed," say Willis and Clark, ‘‘ was Sir 
Christopher, then Dr. Wren, who at the time was 
actually engaged with the erection of the new 
chapel at Pembroke College, begun in 1663; but 
his employment at Emmanuel College may well 
have been due to his constant intercourse with 
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nally either had such a string-courss or lost it 
through an alteration in the design during execu- 
tion. It must be remembered that at the date 
when the new chapel at Pembroke was built bv 
Wren the old range of buildings forming the south 
side of the court was standing. The chapel was 
to the south of this range (destroyed in 1874), and 
was therefore completely detached from any of 
the buildings of the old court. In order to con- 
nect it with these, the arcade, with chambers 
above, was built in continuation of the west side 
of the court and was completed in 1666. The 
cloister was consecrated in order that students 
who died in college might be buried there. 
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30.—CLARE 


These two delightful bridges are unquestionably the finest of the series. 
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St. John's was erected 


between 1696 and 1712, Clare in 1638-40. Both were the work of tbe Grumbolds, master-masons. 
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32.—KING'S 


31.—TRINITY 


King's bridge was designed by William Wilkins and erected in 1819. Trinity bridge 
belongs to an earlier period, having been built in 1765 from designs by Essex. 


THE COLLEGE BRIDGES 
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33.CTHE SO-CALLED "NEWTON" BRIDGE 


which Wren knew so well how to 
produce by means of skilful pro- 
portions and by the reduplication 
of a very simple unit. “I haue 
given " he says, “the appearance 
of arches as the Order required, 
fair and lofty; but I haue layd 
the floor of the Librarv upon the 
impostes, which answar to the 
pilars in the cloister and the 
levells of the old floores, and 
haue filled the Arches with re- 
lieues of stone, of which I haue 
seen the effect abroad in good 
building, and [ assure you where 
porches are lowe with flat ceelings 
15 infinitely more gracefull than 
lowe arches would be, and is much 
more open and pleasant, nor need 
the mason feare the performance 
because the Arch discharges the 


OF QUEENS' COLLEGE 


Though very small, the cloister at Queens’ weight, and I shall direct him in a firme manner 
College (37) is a most delightful example of of executing the designe. By this contrivance the 


fifteenth-century brick treatment. 


The cloisters | windowes of the Library rise high and еше place 


had been built about 1460, but when the President for deskes against the walls." In the general 


moved from his old chambers 
into those in the Cloister Court, 
the two sets of rooms were 
connected by the construction 
of the gallery shown in the 
photograph. The gallery 15 
still exceedingly picturesque, 
but to judge from old prints it 
must originally have been still 
more beautiful. It was in two 
stories, each 8o ft. long and 
12 ft. wide, and made entirely 
out of timber. Overhanging the 
arcade on each side, its walls 
are supported by carved brac- 
kets springing from the cloister 
walls, and it is noteworthy that 
the position of these brackets 
does not tally with the arches 
below. Originally each of the 
three large oriels was carried up 
above the roof as a complete 
octagon, the top of which ter- 
minated in а conical roof 
crowned by a lofty vane of 
ornamental ironwork. The 
enlarged portion from Loggan's 
view, dated 1688, shows this 
clearly. 

The colonnade under the 
library of Trinity College (38) 
is perhaps the most masterly 
example of the noble effect 
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The design of this arcade is now generally ascribed to Hawksmoor. 


34.C-ARCADE IN THE THIRD COURT OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
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Іп this masterly design is displayed the noble effect which Wren knew so well how to produce by means of skilful proportions and the reduplication of а very simple unit. 


UNDER THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


38.-WREN'S COLONNADE 
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36.-PEMBROKE COLLEGE: ARCADE IN OLD COURT, AND NORTH WALL OF CHAPEL 


design, as Mr. Clark has pointed out, Wren 
appears to have been influenced by the library of 
St. Mark's at Venice, begun bv Sansovino in 
1536. “Тһе Italian architect like Sir Christopher 
Wren raised his library on a cloister, which is 
in the Doric style, while the superstructure is 
Ionic. The Venetian example is more ornate 
and there are statues upon every pier of the 
balustrade. The arcades are left open because 


there was not the same necessity for accom- 
modating the level of the floor and that of older 
buildings.” 


As throwing particular light on the manner in 
which some of the Cambridge colleges have suf- 
fered through the zeal of restorer and destroyer, 
an abstract may very well be given from that 
most readable work, Mr. Beresford Chancellor's 


35—EMMANUEL COLLEGE: ARCADE AND CHAPEL FRONT 
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“ Lives of the British Architects," published 
last year by Messrs. Duckworth. Speaking of 
Sir James Burrough and of James Essex, the 
author points out that, as Oxford had its own 
particular architects in Dean Aldrich and Dr. 
Clarke—a close friend of the Dean's—so did 
Cambridge in Burrough and Essex. Burrough 
became Master of Gonville and Caius College 
in I754, but long before that time he had 
applied himself to the study of architecture, and 
he appears to have had something to do with 
alterations and rebuilding at nearly every college 


his own favourite disposition. He might even 
have done worse, for at an earlier date (1736) he 
produced a plan for taking down Perne's librarv. 
as wellas Wren's additional cloisters, and rebuild- 
ing them after his own designs. Nothing, indeed, 
but a want of funds saved the college from this 
desecration. About 1740 he did his best to spoil 
the University church by fitting the chancel arch 
with a gallery known as the “ Throne" (where 
seats for the Vice-Chancellor and “ Heads " were 
placed) and by other inappropriate additions; in 
1769 he designed the chapel of Clare; and about 
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Though very small, this cloister court is a delightful example of fifteenth-century brick treatment. 
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has particular interest when compared with the enlarged detail from Loggan's view (reproduced on the opposite 


pa£e) because the latter shows the original oriels, carried up above the roof. 


The positions of the brackets 


indicate the alteration which was made when the gallery of the President's house above was constructed. 


37.CTHE CLOISTER 'COURT AT QUEENS' COLLEGE 


in Cambridge. His earliest work seems to have 
been the superintendence of the refacing of the 
older courts of Gonville and Caius, and the decor- 
ation of its chapel, which was carried out in 1719. 
Nine years later he designed a cupola for the 
college, and, says Professor Reginald Blomfield, а 
little later he converted the old hall of Queens’ 
into an ‘‘Italian chamber." Indeed, wherever 
practicable—or impracticable for the matter of that 
—Burrough seems to have been bent on Italianis- 
ing everything he touched. This is particularly 
evident in Peterhouse, where, in 1754, he trans- 
lated the old quadrangle from mediaeval form into 
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to 


the same time the new north and west buildings 
at Emmanuel, which he had planned some years 
earlier, were erected under the superintendence of 
Essex. 

Some of his work was not so inherently vicious 
in design, but Burrough’s outstanding fault was 
his iconoclasm. He was badly bitten by the 
mania, so prevalent in the eighteenth century, for 
destroying existing buildings simply because they 
did not agree with certain rules laid down in the 
text-books—productions which, although obvi- 
ously they contained many excellent and unexcep- 
tionable rules, were as fatal to a sense of reverence 
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for older,work as the pattern-books of the sixteenth 
century had been to the development of originality. 

Burrough's architectural sins were numerous 
enough, but those of Essex were far more heinous. 
He assisted Burrough in many of his patron's de- 
signs, and after the latter's death he stepped into 
his shoes as the head and front of architectural 
offending in Cambridge. From 1770 to 1776 he 
did a quantity of work, chiefly bad; half a dozen 


QUEENS' COLLEGE: DETAIL OF 
ARCH IN CLOISTER COURT 


of the colleges suffering by his “improvements.” 
But it is not so much for what he added as for 
what he destroyed that the charge rises against 
him. In 1771 he was busy at Trinity, and two 
years later he modernised the chapel of Queens’ 
and rebuilt the portion known as Erasmus's Court. 
In 1774 he refaced the south side of St. John's 
quadrangle, and at the same time he was per- 
mitted to disfigure the east end of the chapel of 
King's by some indifferent wood-carving. Finally, 
іп 1776, as his last attempt at *''beautifying " 
^. 
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Enlarged detail from Loggan's view, 1688. 


PRESIDENT'S HOUSE ON WEST SIDE OF THE CLOISTER 
COURT AT QUEENS' COLLEGE, AS IT WAS ORIGINALLY 


Cambridge, he erected the new chapel at Sidney 
Sussex College. 

As Mr. Beresford Chancellor poignantly ob- 
serves, Essex was a man who might have been 
comparatively harmless in a new town, but to the 
last degree dangerous in a place full of architec- 
tural heritage. ** Coming, too, after Burrough, who 
had sinned in the same way, if not to the same 
extent, Essex did infinite harm to the University: 
and, bearing this in mind, it is matter of congratu- 
lation for Oxford that what rebuilding was done 
there at this period was, if not of the best kind, at 
least carried out by men like Aldrich апа Clarke, 
with a reverence due to its existing buildings and 
their manifold associations." — — 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE 


)NGLISH woodwork 
in the seventeenth 
century provides 
many interesting 
examples designed 
in sympathy with 
theClassic Revival. 
The Court cup- 
boards and cabinets of oak, decorated 
with details derived from architectural 
sources, display a characteristic quaint- 
ness in the application of Classic orna- 
ment. Influenced also by the importa- 
tion of Flemish and Italian works of 
art, the English craftsman followed the 
new school of thought with considerable 
energy, at the same time giving to his 
designsa personality quite his own. 

Old English woodwork of the Early 
Renaissanceperiod depended very largely 
for effect upon applied mouldings and 
turned half-pendants and bosses. А 
liberal use of this form of decoration 1s 
also one of the features of Flemish 
woodwork. The practice also of cover- 
ing surfaces with applied fretwork about 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 
designed to imitate strap-work, and 
covered with nail-head bosses, was an ур ENGLISH CABINET, DATED 1653, INLAID WITH 
importation derived from foreign influ- ^  MOTHER-OF-PEARL, IVORY, AND BLACK COMPOSITION 


wa s ! ence. These details were not 
confined to any one school of 
craftsmanship ; they are found 
more or less on all Renaissance 
furniture. Inlays of various 
woods, as well as of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, were used after 
the manner of the Italian exam- 
ples, the groundwork being oak 
or walnut. Cabinets of this 
period were generally raised on 
legs or stands, the carcase being 
also divided into two heights by 
a series of horizontal mouldings. 
! By the addition of a pilaster in 

meses the centre, the front of the 
+ = ` : | f cabinet at times would consist 
of square panels, in a manner 
similar to the example here 
illustrated, in which case the 
familiar strap-work would be 
used as decoration. Where inlay 
is used in the English pieces the 
drawing is crude and indefinite, 
quite different from the fine de- 
signs employed in the Italian 
intarsia work of the fifteenthcen- 
JACOBEAN CABINET. tury, which it follows somewhat. 
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DETAIL OF OLD ENGLISH CABINET, DATED 1653. 
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FRENCH FURNITURE 


ESCRITOIRE À TOILETTE, FORMERLY BELONGING TO MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
PERIOD, LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In much of this early woodwork the general 
effect obtained by the arrangement of pilasters 
and panels in good proportion is excellent, but on 
close examination the actual drawing of the details 
Take, for 
instance, the cabinet, of which a drawing is given 
on the preceding page, especially the pairs of 
turned columns bracketed on to the face. The 
inlay, too, in this piece is very roughly designed. 

It is perhaps the greatest charm of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century English work that it 
appears to be actually hand-wrought, with all the 
variations possible when so executed, and entirely 
free from the machine-like exactness prevailing in 


employed will be seen to be weak. 


modern work. 

The French furniture of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, comprising the periods of 
Louis XIV, the Louis XV, and 
Louis XVI, will always retain a unique position 
in the history of the arts. It was produced at a 
time when Royal support was always present, the 


Regency, 


work being made in State factories, to which were 
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attached the very best of the 
French designers and craftsmen. 
Unlikemodernconditions, under 
which everything must be pro- 
duced quickly, the old French 
work was constructed in just 
such time as was necessary to do 
it in the best possible manner. 
Years would be given to the 
production of an example that 
now would be expected in as 
many months. Work of this 
excellence is only possible when 
time as well as money is allowed. 

The few pieces of French fur- 
niture here illustrated represent 
some of the choicest examples, 
the result of conditions which 
will probably never recur. From 
the standpoint of craftsmanship 
these pieces could not be im- 
proved, and we are reminded 
that they were made nearly two 
hundred years ago. For artistic 
value, as designs, the produc- 
tions during the period under 
consideration command un- 
stinted admiration. 

The suggestion that the ap- 
plied arts reflect to some extent 
the history of the era to which 
they belong is well shown by 
French furniture. The massive 
and extravagant grandeur of the 
Louis XIV furniture and tapes- 
tries is typical of the successful 
reign of that monarch who has been termed 
Louis the Grand. The period of Louis XV, with 
his pleasure-seeking circle of favourites, produced 
a very free treatment of all decorative details. 
The rococo feeling also, which gradually deve- 
loped almost into a style by itself, seemed to fit 
the requirements of the Court admirably. With 
the advent of Louis XVI, and an attempt to cur- 
tail the extravagant waste of public money which 
had been so prevalent during the previous reign, 
the change of decorative detail to а more severe 
and classic line of thought is clearly apparent. 
But although more severe, with straighter lines 
and simpler decoration, the style is full of the 
most charming proportion and detail; and prob- 
ably by reason of its refined character it has 
been more copied and reproduced than any other 
of the periods mentioned. 

Of the Louis XV furniture here illustrated, one 
example is historical. It is the exquisite piece of 
work formerly belonging to Queen Marie An- 
toinette. This is of tulip and sycamore wood, 
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FRENCH FURNITURE 


inlaid with a landscape, trophies, vases, and 
flowers in plain and tinted lime, holly, and 
In design this piece 15 full of 

The mountings are highly 
chased The cylindrical front en- 
closes fittings and drawers which are also 
inlaid. A sliding shelf pulls out under the 
fall. The drawer, which has a finely shaped 
and decorated front, is divided into three 
compartments with inlaid lids, two of which 
are fitted with toilet requisites. The height 
is 3 ft. 5in., the width 2 ft. біп. 

The large illustration of a commode with 
lacquer panels is representative of the late 
Louis XIV period when Chinese art influ- 
enced the designer and craftsman ; it suited, 
too, the desire for novelty. These panels 
were originally sent from France to China 
and Japan to be decorated and lacquered, 
but the later examples were executed in 


cherry woods. 
eraceful curves. 
ormolu. 


France. This commode, with its chased 
mounts, is an excellent example of the 
period. 


The Louis XVI furniture illustrated comprises 


an upright secretaire and a fine commode. 
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ENCOIGNURE, LOUIS XV, INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS. 
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COMMODE, LOUIS XVI 


The 


BLACK MARBLE TOP 
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secretaire is of 


a class that was greatly in vogue, 
the falling front being used as a table to write 
upon, while the interior is fitted up with 
drawers and pigeon-holes. 

The work on some of these pieces 


is very fine. Usually the upper part 
15 designed as a single large panel, the 
cupboard under being enclosed by a pair 
The pilasters are generally 


placed at an angle to the front, as here 


of doors. 


shown, the panels being often inlaid 
with a floral design, or treated with 
parquetry. 

The with 
illustrated at the top of this page is in 
mahogany and sycamore, with geo- 
metrical inlay in lighter woods, a grey 
marble top, and of chased 
The period is Louis XVI. 


commode two drawers 


mounts 
ormolu. 

The encoignure shown by the accom- 
panying illustration is Louis XV. The 
lines are simple, with good proportions, 
and the decoration exhibits the general 
characteristics of the style. Cabinets 
of this shape are somewhat rare in this 
period. 

The cost of these pieces when origi- 
nally finished was undoubtedly very 
great; but now, as antiques, their value 
is much enhanced. It may be noted 
in conclusion that the productions of 
the Royal factories went to supply the 
palaces, and also as gifts on rare occa- 
sions to foreign personages of Royal 
blood. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW 
ALEXANDER N. PATERSON, M.A. F.R.LB.A, ARCHITECT 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
GLASGOW 

(CFM ONE 
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ӘНЕ new building for the Na- 
W tional Bank of Scotland 
which has been erected as 
its principal branch office in 
Glasgow occupies a site with 
a frontage of 46 ft. on the 
west side of St. Enoch Square 
and a depth of 83 ft. 6in. to 
a narrow lane at the back. The ground floor and 
main portion of the basement are apportioned to 
the Bank, and the remainder of the premises is 
occupied as offices and warehouses. These have 
separate entrances from front and back, with 
electric lifts for passengers and goods in the well 
of the main staircase, while, to meet the require- 
ments of the Glasgow Buildings Act, there is 
in addition an emergency stair from all floors 
delivering on to the lane at the north-west angle. 

The whole of the building, with the exception 
of the main front, is steel-framed on a concrete 
foundation, which is spread over the 
site and reinforced with steel rods and wire 
mesh. Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., of 


whole 


Glasgow, were responsible for the steel construc- 
tion and for the reinforced concrete in the foun- 
dations. All columns and girders are cased and 
hearted with concrete throughout the interior, 
and externally over the bick elevation and central 
well with white glazed bricks, continued also 
between the columns from floors to sill-level of 
windows, the whole of the remaining space being 
filled in with glass in steel casements. The floors 
throughout are of concrete tubes on steel joists. 
The sculptured figures on the facade are de- 
signed to symbolise the characteristics of banking 
—‘* Prudence ” and “ Adventure," and its activi- 
ties—“‘ Commerce " and ©“ Security,” and аге 
placed so as to emphasise the portion of the 
building occupied by the Bank. With like object 
the ground floor is faced with pinkish-red granite, 
honed or dull surface, with lettering, armorial 
bearings, and ornamental studs or paterae of cast 
The remainder of the facade is of white 
Roofs are covered with Coniston green 


„э 


bronze. 
freestone. 
slates, which were supplied by Messrs. the Butter- 
mere Slate Co., of Keswick. 

The walls of the banking-hall are panelled in 
white oak, waxed and dull-polished, banded with 


The sculptured figures symbolise the characteristics of banking—'" Pru- 
dence" and "Adventure," and its activities—" Commerce" and “ Security." 


DETAIL OF FACADE 
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The walls of the banking-hall are panelled in white oak, waxed and dull-polished, banded with mahogany inlay. Over 


the chimneypiece is the Bank's coat-of-arms, while surmounting the pediment are атогїпї typifying 


“Cash” and “Credit.” , 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN BANKING HALL 


mahogany inlay to link them up with the fittings, 
which, according to usage, are also of mahogany. 
Over the chimneypiece, of green Elterwater stone 
with steel interior grate, the Bank's coat-of-arms 
is set forth in inlay, while the pediment 15 sur- 
mounted by amorint typifying “Cash” апа 
* Credit," modelled, like the stone figures on the 
facade, by Miss Archibald. The tone of the oak 
lining is carried around the walls of the clerking 
space under the dome in panels of light drab dull- 
surface tiles, with enclosing bands of red to match 
the mahogany. The floor of the public space is 
in large squares of black and white marble mosaic 
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with a border of similar tones and red, surmounted 
by a sur-base, under the panelling and fittings, of 
the green stone employed on the chimneypiece. 
The walls are finished in “ ригеѕсо” of a quiet 
green tone, with ceiling and columns in ivory 
white. Bronze casements are fitted in the bank- 
ing-hall, these having been supplied by Messrs. 
J. W. Singer and Sons, of Frome, who also sup- 
plied gates for the building. 

Electric-light fittings were supplied by the 
Artificers Guild, Ltd., of London. 

The agents' room is panelled in oak and has a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling with modelled enrichments 
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in bands, carried out, like that in the banking- 
hall, by Mr. Thomas Beattie, of Edinburgh. 

The architect of the building was Mr. Alexander 
М. Paterson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow. 

The general contractors were: Mason-work, 
Messrs. Alex. Muir & Sons; joiner-work, Messrs. 
Wm. McCall & Sons: both of Glasgow. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, DUDLEY 

| (HIS building, the gift of Mr. 
МУ Carnegie, was opened to the 

public last September. The 

accommodation on the ground 

Hoor comprises a lending 

library of 20,000 volumes, a 


large general reading-room, 
a magazine-room, and staff 
rooms. On the first floor the reference 
library (with accommodation for about 7,000 
volumes) and a ladies' reading-room. In the 
basement are the heating-chamber, fuel.store, and 
a large general storeroom. When the building 
was nearing completion it was decided to have 
the “open access ” system in the reference library. 
lhis necessitated placing book stacks in the 
public room, and also allowing the public free ac- 
cess to the stack-room. А special feature is being 
made by Mr. Timmins, the secretarv, and Miss 
Southall, the librarian, of giving the public abso- 
lute freedom in consulting works of reference. 

The fagade of the building is faced with Holling- 
ton stone (coarse quality), which is relieved by 
a small amount of brickwork. The whole of the 
bricks used for external facing are 2 in. dark red 
sand stocks with š in. weathered joints. The two 
figures surmounting the pediment over the main 
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NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, ST. ENOCH SOUARE 
GLASGOW: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


entrance represent “ Literature ” and “ Science " 
respectively; while the centre is crowned by a 
figure symbolising “ Philosophy." This sculpture 
is by Messrs. Н. Н. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, 
who also executed the decorative plasterwork in 
the building. 

The public staircase is constructed of concrete 
and steel, and the steps and walls are lined with 
Hopton-Wood stone (supplied by Messrs. the 
Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., of Derbyshire). 
A dado of Hopton-Wood is also carried round the 
hall and borrowers’ space. 

It will be seen from the plan that a fight of 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, DUDLEY. GEORGE Н. WENYON, ARCHITECT 


steps 15 placed in the hall near the main entrance. 
This arrangement was adopted owing to the dif- 
ficulty arising from the steep slope of the street, 
and also to obtain sufficient head-room in the 
main porch. 

The porch is groin-vaulted and has a marble 
floor, the hall floors being in terrazzo mosaic with 
cube borders. The ground-floor rooms are laid 
with pitch-pine blocks, and the first-floor rooms 
with oak blocks, the latter being polished. The 
walls of the first-floor rooms are panelled in ma- 
hogany to a height of 8 ft. 6 in., with furniture 
and fittings of mahogany aiso. Roofs are covered 
with Delabole slates, and flats with asphalt. 
Warming is effected by radiators and pipes on a 
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low-pressure hot-water system. Inlet ventilators 
are provided behind the radiators, which are fitted 
with baffle plates. Two electric fans serve for 
extract ventilation. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Mark 
Round & Sons, of Dudley, and among the sub- 
contractors, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were the following: Wood -block floors, 
Messrs. Hollis Bros. & Co., of Hull; bronze 
memorial tablet and mahogany vases, Messrs. the 
Bromsgrove Guild, of Bromsgrove, Worcester- 
shire. The book lift was supplied by Messrs. 
J. E. Lucas & Co., Ltd., of London. 

The clerk of works was Mr. E. Seckerson. The 
architect was Mr. George H. Wenyon. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


THE arts and crafts of ancient Egypt make a 
subject so vast that it is no small feat to produce 
in limited space anything like an adequate story. 
Professor Flinders Petrie is, however, so com- 
pletely the master of his task, and brings to it so 
happy a gift for selecting the essentials, that his 
new volume gives a conspectus of the subject 
singularly clear and informing. Не is concerned 
to show how a country's art grows intimately out 
of the nature of the land and the character of its 
people, and that there is no absolute standard of 
what is right art, which must be judged by its 
harmony with the conditions that give it being. 
The factor which most amazes in Egypt is the 
blinding contrast between the sterility of the desert 
and the wild exuberance of Nature in the Nile- 
watered regions. This, as Professor Petrie points 
out, has left its mark on the national architecture. 

The European mind has to set up a new standard 
of proportion as between mass and detail. The 
most enormous buildings with outlines the most 
severe may be covered with painting and sculpture 
conceived on the most delicate scale. Of the 
relationship between building and scenery the 
author writes with keen intuition. We are able, 
by the courtesy of the publisher, to illustrate 
the Temple of Deir el Bahri, which stands 
against a background marked by strong lines both 
horizontal and vertical. To quote Professor Petrie: 
** In the face of such an overwhelming rectangular 
framing any architecture less massive and square 
than that of Egypt would be hopelessly defeated. 
. . . Let any other kind of building be set there and 
it would be an impertinent intrusion." It is such 
buildingsas these which put a perfect meaning into 
the Egyptian name for public monuments —firm 
things. It isin such an atmosphere that we find the 


HEAD OF THE KA-APER STATUE (OF 


THE PYRAMID АСЕ: 4700-4000 в.с.) by Professor Flinders Petrie 
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MODELLED PLASTER HEAD FROM 
MUMMY CASE (ROMAN) 


From ' Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt," 


THE TEMPLE OF DAKKEH 
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THE TEMPLE ОЕ DEIR EL ВАНКІ 


grand manner in one of its noblest manifestations. 
In the Temple of Dakkeh we have one of the most 
perfect of the small temples, and the disappearance 
of the girdle wall shows its plan very clearly. 

In nothing is the amazing achievement or 
early Egyptian art rnore clearly displayed than in 
such sculpture as the Ka-aper statue, the head of 
which is reproduced below. Here is a work dating 
back to more than 4,000 years before Christ, which 
shows the subtle characterisation of the best Roman 
portraiture. It is a far cry from the Pyramid Age 
to the Roman occupation of Egypt and the art 
which then flourished, but how closely re- 
lated to the Ka-aper head and yet how 
curiously modern is the head of modelled 
plaster! As Professor Petrie says of it: 
““ Another face is subtle and full of feeling ; 
the faint smile on the lips, the gracious 
contour of the cheek, the wavy hair, give a 
memory in death of a real personality." It 
is vital art indeed that could produce such 
a work merelv for the adornment of a 
mummy-case. 

The author has cast a wide net, and 
architecture, of course, finds its place among 
the spoils; but we can find no space to 
follow out his story and his arguments. 
We simply commend it as a book which 
will help the student in adjusting his con- 
ceptions of the ebb and flow, in one of the 
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greatest and most mysterious countries, of arts 
which, even with such illuminating guidance, are 
yet but dimly understood. 

“ Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt.’ By И. M. Flinders 
Petrie. 7% in. by 5% in. pp. xvi, 158. Illustrations, 140. 
5s. net. Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis. 


A NEW BOOK ON 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


THE reputation as a critic of sculpture which 
was founded for Lord Balcarres on his “ Dona- 
tello” will be greatly enhanced by his thoughtful 
study of the large questions bound up with the 
evolution of Italian sculpture generally. It isa 
notable addition to a brand of literature none too 
We welcome it especially as emphasising 
the trend of criticism in the direction of eluci- 
dating causes in a large spirit. Haggling over 
niceties of attribution is a process necessary 
enough, but apt to be barren of resulting enjoy- 
ment to any but the specialist. The very large- 
ness of view which the author takes militates, 
however, against the possibility of the reviewer 
giving at all an adequate account of the book in 
It was in the two centuries that 
followed 1300 “that progress in plastic form was 
developed and matured— progress," as Lord Bal- 
carres puts it, “from bas-relief to free-standing 
(with an intermediate stage), from free-standing to 
the group, and thence to the final achievement of 
the equestrian statue.” It is, perhaps, rather for 
the sociologist than for the artist to dwell on 
the portentous fact that free-standing sculpture 
ceased to exist from the time of Constantine until 
the rise of Italian sculpture. Religion, in its 
distorted aspect of iconoclasm, was doubtless 
responsible for this amazing lapse, but it was 
religion again, in the devotional spirit of Antelami 
and his successors, which delivered the sculptor's 
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art from this body of death, though the triumphs 
of Antelami himself were won in relief. 

Some interesting notes are given as to the rela- 
tionship between architecture and sculpture in 
these early days. We reproduce (by the courtesy 
of the publisher) a view of Santa Maria, Arezzo, 
where the series of arcades took the place of the 
bands of sculpture that are found at San Michele, 
Pavia, and elsewhere. Santa Maria is a peculiarly 
satisfying building, and wonderfully superior to 
such churches as San Michele, Lucca, where the 
two top tiers of arcading altogether lack structural 
significance. The scheme of illustration, whereby 
several photographs showing the development of 
one branch of the art appear on one plate, is dis- 
tinctly helpful. This is notable in the case of the 
chapter devoted to religious thought, where Italian 
ideas as to death are made clear by the character 
of tomb-sculpture. The superb 
character of the Папа del Carretto 
tomb is illustrative of a type of 
monument too little cultivated in 
Italy, and its magnificent swags 
with enfantillage have, as the author 
points out, quite a Tudorlook. Two 
small complaints may fairly be made 
against an otherwise admirable book 
— Lord Balcarres writes in too 
elaborate a fashion, almost ]оһп- 
sonian, and the index is distressingly 
meagre. 

“The Evolution of Italian Sculpture.” 
By Lord Balcarres. 09% їл. by 7k in. 
pp. xiv, 348. Sllustrations, 120. 215. net. 


London: John Murray, 50A, Albemarle 
Street, H. 
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THE MANOR-HOUSES OF ENGLAND 


THE manor-house is essentially an English type 
of building. It has no counterpart in Italy. 
France, or Germany. It has grown up as an 
integral portion of the life and architecture of 
the country. The visitor to the village, if he 
has any leaning towards old-world ideas, always 
brightens when he hears that the manor-house 
still remains to tell its tale of the history of the 
place. Centuries do not pass unnoticed by these 
old houses, for— 


Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow, 


and their noble and calm fronts are scored and 
wrinkled, weather-beaten and worn, and withal 
subdued to a likeness with the Eternal Mother, 
the fertile earth, where they will 
inevitably return. Опе thinks 
of them as sentient beings—that 
they felt gay when youth and joy 
and love joined hands within 
their walls, that they were sad 
when the shadow of death fell 
upon the threshold. Although 
we cannot, even with infinite 
pains, give to a new house a soul 
and a memory, these will pass 
into it if we build as wisely as 
the old squires. In this con- 
nection may be given a quota- 
tion from Mr. Ditchfield's pages, 
which at the same time we 
slightly extend :— 


Still I cannot but think it an evil 
sign of a people when their houses are 
built for one generation only. There 
15 a sanctity in a good man's house 
which cannot be renewed in every tene- 
ment that rises on its ruins; and 1 
believe that good men would generally 
feel this; and that having spent their 
lives happily and honourably, they would 
be grieved, at the close of them, to think 
that the place of their earthly abode, 
which had seen, and seemed almost to 
sympathise in, all their honour, their 
gladness, or their suffering—that this, 


that had ‘sheltered and comforted them were dragged down 
to the dust. (From 77e Lamp of Memory: “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture" : Ruskin.) 


Mr. Ditchfield’s pages trace briefly the history of 
the manor and the evolution of the manor-house. 
The author deals, too, with materials, which have 
played such an important part in the variety of 
designs of the different counties; with details, 
treating of all the accessory parts that add interest 
to building, such as chimneys, windows, doors, 
panelling, staircases, etc.; while the penultimate 
chapter is devoted to metal-work, and the last 
to gardens. 

On the whole it is a useful book; but why do 
literary people help to perpetuate such erroneous 
statements 2—1 seems as if they have the plain 
man's reverence for the printed word. Mr. Ditch- 
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ST. CATHERINE'S COURT, NEAR BATH 


(From “ The Manor Houses cf England") 
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(From * The Manor Houses of England") 


field quotes from the “ Dyatary of Helth " (1542), 
‘under what manner and fashion a man shulde 
buylde his house or mansyon in exchewyng thynges 
the which shulde shorten the lyfe of man." “The 
chief prospects should be east and west, or north- 
east or south-west, never SOUTH, for the south 
wind doth corrupt and make evil vapours." And 
he adds that this advice ‘‘accords with that of a 
contemporary poet, who asserts 


The south as unkind draweth sickness too near, 


The north as a friend maketh all again clear." 


Architects may be incompetent, but they do not 
turn a house away from the south to avoid the 
“ evil vapours.” 

Many ecclesiastics have written on church 
architecture, and several of their volumes have 
become classics ; but few have been led to regard 
the secular side of the art, so that we have to be 
grateful to Mr. Ditchfield for bringing his great 
knowledge of architecture to bear on domestic 
work. Few who have been brought up to the 
architectural profession have a keener insight of 
the subject or possess such innate taste. The book 
under review is clear evidence of this. It is quite 
a fascinating volume, and only fails where the 
amateur hand peeps out. To a certain extent 
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this is scarcely fair criticism, for we must give 
the author his due that he never pretends to 
be an architect. His love for the picturesque 
and for the ancient buildings of our ancestors 
is his great delight. It is enough for him that 
these are evidences of the way our forefathers 
wrought their homes 400, 600, and even 1,000 
years ago. 

Technical discussions have been omitted, as 
well as all the tiresome pendantry of the archzolo- 
gist. Included in the collection are other houses 
besides those belonging to “the manor," but they 
are all interesting. The book is likely to have far 
more influence in drawing attention to interesting 
examples of domestic architecture than many a 
more technical publication, and we heartily con- 
gratulate both author and publisher on their 
success. In this praise we must of course in- 
clude Mr. Sydney Jones, whose drawings, how- 
ever, are unequal, some being extremely good, 
others dull, others quite commonplace. The 
two here reproduced are representative of his 
style. 


“The Manor Houses of England” By P. Н. Ditchfield, 
M.A, F.S.A.” Illustrated by Sydney R. Jones. Price 
75. 6d. net. fp. 211. В. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
London. 
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ARLYLE, in reviewing a book, 
wrote another. The critic 
absorbed the author and be- 
came reincarnated as a dual 
personality. That, however, 
is a method inapplicable to 
pictures, and the modern 
critic, when he has to face 

such a prodigious collection of canvases as now 

hangs on the walls of Burlington House and the 

Grafton Galleries, feels very sharply the limitations 

as well as the complexities of his task. There 

are two ways of noticing a picture exhibition like 
the Academy : to pick out a select few, describing 
each at great length, and so giving no idea of the 

rest of the exhibition, or to degenerate into a 

.catalogue. My own purpose, for the moment, is 

to avoid the restrictions of either method by not 

attempting an analysis of any picture nor posing 
as a complete guide to either exhibition. I am 
simply a wanderer in each—a Philistine. 

At the outset I place an embargo on all defini- 
tions of art, and on all that cant and tattle—not 
to say bitterness and superciliousness—which con- 
stitutes the main support of art conversation. I 
neither agree with Tolstoi's whole creed that the 
test of a real work of art is its power to infect 
others with the motives that inspired the artist, 
nor with the aphorism which claims for art the 
cult of beauty alone; and certainly I do not agree 
with those who assert that the subject has, fer se, 
nothing whatever to do with our estimate of a 
picture. There you have the eternal problem. 
The public regard a picture solely from the stand- 
point of its subject, the artist and the critic more 
often from that of mere technique. It is just the 
same with music. The public love melody, and 
after half an hour of uncertain horns and tootlings 
and loud banging of drums, of discords and frag- 
ments of motifs, will welcome “O Star of Eve" 
with undisguised abundance of pleasure; and two 
musicians together will talk of nothing but the 
orchestration; while, betwixt them both, come 
those people who have neither the honesty to say 
what they really think, nor the knowledge to 
understand the jargon they pick up, and these are 
the people who say amidst the hubbub: “ Oh, yes, 
certainly! What poetry! Marvellous! Espe- 
cially the birds! Yes, yes! I am completely 
vanquished ! " 

Now I, though a Philistine, try to seek a safer 
course, and as, more likely than not, any broad 
proposition of art will lead to unintelligibility, 
let us be dogmatic. I will affirm that, to me, 
subject-matter is of importance. Ido not want 
to gaze on the entrails of a bullock, however 
skilfully painted by Rembrandt, but I can admire 
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that artist's picture of “The Birth in the Mang:r”’ 
as the loveliest rendering of the subject I have 
ever seen. So that when [ walk into the Grafton 
Galleries and look at such hideous things as 
Edouard Vuillard's ** Gens autour d'une table” 
or Zuloaga's “ Poète Improvisateur Antonio 
Llanas," or such offensive women's heads as 
Mr. Peploe exhibits, I feel wholly disgusted. What 
is the good of creating such pictures? Is there 
a particle of joy in them for anyone? To me, at 
any rate, they are anathema. The first portrays 
some utterly uninteresting flaccid men spaced 
around a table, with a gigantic lamp in the front 
—all painted with the utmost crudity, and the 
room itself seeming, by its filthy walls, to have 
recently undergone the sweep of a flood. The 
second picture depicts an.emaciated man in a 
wilderness—exceeding dolorous: while in the third 
we are invited to gaze on the pallid faces of women 
who are best forgotten. What is the use of it all? 
Technique will carry a great deal, but not this. 

Turn to something more pleasant in the 
“International.” Turn to the wonderful studies 
of animals by the late Mr. Swan. Here is reality. 
These lions and tigers and leopards are alive 
before us, and it 1s a pleasure to see the amazing 
dexterity of hand and boldness of conception 
which was the artist's own great possession. 

By the same hand, too, are some fascinating 
Bgure-studies in pastel, full of charm; but I can 
make nothing of the artist's ** Trees in Sunlight 
and Shadow." I can discover neither tree nor 
sunlight in it, the picture being an incoherent 
impression in cobalt with whitish streaks across 
it: and his study of “ The Banks of the Nile" 
must be put in the same category, for it does not 
give the slightest representation of Egyptian life, 
the skyline, if meant to show pylons, being just 
as indicative of the slum dwellings in an English 
city. It 1s to be regretted that such studies as 
these should be shown with those other splendid 
delineations of animal life. 

Of Forain’s work there are several examples. 
Forain is always Forain—a sort of French Charles 
Keene; and while he, like so many of the “ Inter- 
nationals,” seems attracted most by what is 
sombre and depressing, he yet possesses a sparkle 
of fun and good spirit which is, in a sense, exhilarat- 
ing. His pictures show us theatrical types and the 
lawyers “en police соггеспоппеПЙе”--а poor lot as 
men, but so many vehicles through which the 
artist can express his great talent. 

On the staircase that leads down to the Octa- 
gonal Gallery a dozen etchings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell are exhibited. Mr. Pennell once had the 
most delicate of touches, and his line work was 
altogether delightful (as may be judged from the 
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many drawings reproduced in early numbers of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW). Later the lugu- 
brious shadow of the “International” fell upon 
him, and he found joy only in heavy lines, blacks, 
and all manner of sombreness, one example of 
which, an inky mezzotint of ‘‘ Wren's City,” 
stands witness in the Grafton Street collection. 
From that condition, however, if one may judge 
by the American etchings, Mr. Pennell has now 
changed to a less mournful one, and enthralled 
by the smoke-stacks, the railway-sidings, the roar 
and the rush of the Pittsburg steelworks he has 
produced some remarkable results. Some of these 
etchings are quite wonderful—in particular those 
titled ** Pittsburg No. 2" and “Standard Oil, 
New York,” and no less astonishing for power of 
conception and achievement is the aquatint, 
'" Courtland Street Ferry, New York "—a night 
effect of gaunt buildings against a semi-luminous 
sky. All, too, have value as indicating the possi- 
bilities for fine treatment which are afforded even 
by such ultra-modern things as steelworks and 
sky-scrapers. Mr. Muirhead Bone has done the 
same with scaffolding. 

M. Rodin, the president of the “ International," 
usually dominates the exhibition, as, for example, 
by that superb work of his, “ Le Penseur.” This 
year he hardly does so, but he astonishes us 
nevertheless by showing the torso of a woman so 
finished in its modelling as to recall the Greek 
manner. Instead of a New Master, he is, in this, 
an Old Master. Frankly, I have never been able 
to follow some of his creations. To me his “ Age 
of Bronze," that beautiful figure of a man, in the 
Luxembourg, has always appealed with far more 
force than some of the sculptor’s later works, and 
I found great pleasure therefore in studying the 
torso; pleasure, too, in Monet's “ Cap d'Antibes " 
—all sparkle and sunshine on the sea, with the 
mountains beyond, yet no delight at all in 
Manet's “ Ecce Homo." It is hard to recall the 
impressions one receives at a picture exhibition. 
A hundred are forgotten for every one remembered. 
Many pictures have interest for the moment, but 
are not sufficiently clever or beautiful or ugly to 
live in the memory. But I do recall at the 
“International " the rich interiors of a house in 
Burlington Street by Jacques Blanche; a picture 
by Lucien Simon, “ Les Foins," overflowing with 
the activity and vivacity of the hayfield; Harold 
Speed's portrait of Holman Hunt; Miss Atwood's 
** Rehearsal”; Mrs. Halford's “ Dolly Dialogues"; 
Sydney Lee's “Mountain Castle"; Charles 
Shannon's portrait of “А, L. Reckitt, Esq."—a 
thoroughly good English type; John Lavery’s 
delightful picture of ‘‘ A Windy Day "—a view of 
cliff and sea, rendered with the utmost feeling of 
breeziness and health; Oliver Hall's ** Pennine 
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Hills”; Harrington Mann's * Mona ”—one of 
the few sweet faces in the exhibition (included 
in which pleasant reference is “La Tasse 
de Thé," by Mary Cassatt); a little marble 
figure of a young girl, by H. Mabel White, 
which possesses a charm of line equal to 
Mr. Brock's “Eve”; and the jewellery of 
H. Wilson. As contrasted with these pleasures 
I put the (to me) utterly hideous picture of 
“Christ Walking on the Sea" by Charles 
Ricketts, the blank sterility of Sir Charles Hol- 
royd's Mediterranean seascapes, and the grossly 
depressing and totally untrue renderings of Lon- 
don buildings by H. M. Livens. So much for 
the “ International." Now to the “ Academy." 

With its 142nd exhibition the Royal Academy 
is more than ever one of the integral parts of the 
British Constitution, and so long as it keeps on 
the present lines the British Public will never fail 
to give support. Every May the critics rouse 
themselves from a year's slumber and join hands 
in the equivocal delight of demolishing the pet 
foibles of the man in the street ; but the turnstiles 
at Burlington House go round as merrily as ever, 
and so, perhaps, no great harm is done. After 
all, the critics must live! | 

Here, then, are the familiar rooms filled with 
the familiar pictures. Including the sculptures, 
architectural drawings, miniatures, and “ black 
and whites," the exhibits are only a few short 
of 2,000. 

On the front of the Academy catalogue is 
printed the following apothegm of Jean Francois 
Millet's : ** Le fond de tout est toujours ceci: qu'il 
faut qu'un homme soit touché d'abord pour pouvoir 
toucher les autres." What pictures in the exhibi- 
tion are index to that truth? Неге are some :— 

Sargent. He is quite one of the most brilliant 
painters in Europe, big in style as һе is in physique. 
His portraits have been the finest in the exhibitions 
of recent years, and now he turns his power to 
landscapes. His ‘‘Glacier Streams” is amazing 
for its truth to the giant Nature it depicts. Half 
close the eyes in looking at this picture and you 
seem to feel the heat of the noonday sun burning 
down on the rock and the waters. There is no land- 
scape equal to it in the Academy. His “ Albanian 
Olive-gatherers" and “А Garden at Corfu" are 
both masterly, but they have not the titanic 
strength of the other picture. 

Another painting of outstanding merit is Pro- 
fessor Moira’s “ London," a modern allegory, 
with types of the men and the women and the 
children of the metropolis as we see them around 
us to-day, the whole grouped as foreground against 
St. Paul'sas background. It isa splendid picture, 
of lasting interest, and one not shackled by the 
mannerism of the schools. Incidentally I may 
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point out that the dome of the cathedral is shown 
in true outline. This is a very rare thing in a 
picture, though perhaps to be expected from 
Professor Moira, who is so much in touch with 
architectural work. 

Arnesby Brown's “Silver Morning "—that is 
another great picture. I am surfeited with the 
ordinary cattle studies. How often I have seen 
those weary animals on the stretches of ploughed 
land, or drinking in the pool: those farm labourers, 
too, heavy-eyed and depressed : one year under the 
title of ** Seed Time," the next * When Evening 
Falls." Of these, as of Sir Galahad, we have 
had more than enough. But Arnesby Brown's 
pictures are things apart. His cattle are living 
beasts suffused with atmosphere. Without a 
moment's reflection we see that they are painted 
“еп plein air." 

Charles Sims is another great painter, too 
whimsical for all his meaning to be caught—I do 
not see, for instance, what was in his mind when 
he painted “Tumble, Froth, and Fun"—but 
one of the few artists who matter. His “ Mis- 
chief" in this year's Academy is, unlike most of 
his work, without any underlying meaning : simply 
a boy and a girl playing on the seashore; quite a 
wonderful picture. 

Frank Brangwyn, also. А splendid picture, this 
* Wine” of his, in his own inimitable decorative 
manner. Then there is Abbey. He exhibits two 
great paintings—one a gigantic canvas. “* Penn's 
Treaty with the Indians" to be judged properly 
needs to be seen in position in the building it is 
intended for—the State Capitol of Pennsylvania ; 
but the merit of the other can at once be deter- 
mined ; it isa painting notable for the light on the 
faces of a handful of American soldiers as reflected 
from the snow around them. 

Of the old friends of the Academy there is a 
good muster. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Napier 
Hemy, Mr. George Clausen, Mr. J. W. Water- 
house, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, Mr. Leader, Mr. 
Joseph Farquharson, Mr. Ralph Peacock, Mr. 
Ernest Crofts, Mr. Alfred East. Good friends 
all, who do what is expected of them. But 
space forbids any analysis. Nor can I attempt 
a review of the portraits. There are always 
far too many of these, and this year more than 
the usual abundance.  Herkomer and J. J. 
Shannon maintain their remarkable vigour, the 
former especially in “Sir Hudson kKearley," the 
latter in the ** Duchess of Buccleuch "; the Hon. 
John Collier, this year stepping aside from the 
dramatic, shows an exquisite portrait of ‘ Mrs. 
Cyprian Bridge"; Hugh Riviere claims a front 
place with his portrait of “ Frank Benson, Esq." ; 
while other portraits worthy of special study are 
Frank Craig's, Harold Speed's, Tom Roberts's: 
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Hal Hurst’s, Maurice Greiffenhagen’s, Sir William 
Richmond's, and William J. Leech’s. Architects, 
too, will find a personal interest in the portrait of 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, by Cope. The President’s 
picture of His Majesty the King does not appeal 
to me. 

Of the other pictures I would mention, in con- 
clusion, the following :—‘‘ The Sonata," by Rupert 
C. W. Bunny; “The Voice of Spring," by Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema; “Тһе Cold North,” 
by the late Mr. Swan; “ The Children's Hour," 
by A. Chevallier Tayler (which, with ‘ His 
Darkest Hour,” by C. M. Q. Orchardson, will 
probably count as “the pictures of the year”); 
“ Apollo and Daphne," by Harold Speed; “Тһе 
Spirit of the Stream,” by Richard Jack; “ The 
Herring Season, Great Yarmouth,” by Edgar 
Bundy; “А Jungle Story," by Arthur Wardle: 
“Тһе Violinist,” by William Strang; “Тһе 
Patch," by Bernard Partridge; “ Flying a Kite," 
by Laura Knight; one or two splendid snow- 
scapes by Harry W. Adams; a picture by Mrs. 
Halford which has no point for me, but is beau- 
tiful in colouring and composition ; and a vigorous 
water-colour by Mr. Haité. 

The architectural room contains very little 
of interest this year, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. John Belcher, and Mr. Thomas Mawson 
being of most account. Mr. Blomfield shows a 
giant water-tower at Lincoln, to be erected not 
far from the Cathedral. The design is extremely 
bold. Mr. Belcher claims attention by his design 
for Holy Trinity Church, Kingsway (the tower 
of which, in three stages, will be a notable feature 
of London's new thoroughfare), and by the fine 
geometrical design of the Ashton Memorial at 
Lancaster (deposited by the architect as his 
diploma work, on election as Academician). 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards show their 
design for the entrance to the Third Church of 
Christ Scientist in Curzon Street, Mayfair (illus- 
trated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
March), Mr. Lutyens a somewhat dull elevation 
of a house at Rolvenden, Kent, Mr. Ralph Knott 
a fresh perspective of the London County Hall 
(which does not show it to any greater advan- 
tage), Mr. Charles J. Blomfield a design for some 
elaborate new gates to the water-garden at Alden- 
ham House, Elstree, Mr. Temple Moore a draw- 
ing of St. Wilfrid’s Church, Harrogate, Sir Aston 
Webb a fine water-colour of the new entrance to 
the Mall from Charing Cross. 

Among the sculpture are several works of great 
merit, such as “ The Struggle," by L. Fritz Rose- 
lieb, and Sir George Frampton's “ Madonna of 
the Peach Tree" (Maurice Hewlett); and after 
seeing these one may walk out of the exhibition. 
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29 DIN BURGH is one of the few 


cities in the world which have 
been definitely planned on a 
large scale, and although the 
AN bt scheme of erecting the new 
ен 7 and enlarged city, which now 
forms the main centre of the 
business and social activities 
of ** Modern Athens," was not carried out until the 
early years of George the Third's reign, it had 
been projected in the latter end of the reign of 
Charles II. The idea was first suggested when 
James VII was resident at Holyrood as Duke of 
Albany. The Duke encouraged the citizens by 
giving them a grant to promote the enlargement 
of the city “by purchasing ground without the 
town, or to build bridges or arches for the accom- 
plishment of the same." The proprietors of such 
land were ‘obliged to part with the same on 
reasonable terms." 

James VII was, however, soon lost to Edin- 
burgh, for in six years the throne ceased to be 
occupied by a Stuart, and then followed the Union, 
which stopped all progress for the time in Edin- 
burgh. 

Theeighteenth Lord Erskine and eleventh Earl 
of Mar prepared plans and designs while in exile 
on the Continent, and these plans were declared 
to be remarkable for their foresight. In a paper 
written by him in 1728, and mentioned in Vol. VIII 
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of the “ Old Statistical Account of Scotland," 
published in 1793, he suggests the construction 
of the North Bridge and the laying-out of “fine 
streets " on the land to the south of the Nor Loch, 
and he appears to have been the originator of the 
idea to form Princes Street with gardens on one 
side leading down to the loch. The loch has 
since been drained, and the site has partially been 
included in Princes Street Gardens and partially 
used by the railway line approaches to Waverley 
Station, but up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century it bounded the city on its north 
side. Lord Erskine speaks of making “fine 
avenues to the town and outlets for airing and 
walking by the bridges.” The construction of 
the North Bridge over the site of the loch was а 
preliminary to the planning of the new town, and 
was begun in 1765. 

The plan of the proposed city was prepared by 
the architect James Craig, nephew of the poet 
Thomson, and it was he who engraved thereon 
the following appropriate lines from his uncle’s 
poem :— 

August around what public works I see! 
Lo, stately streets ! Lo, squares that court the breeze ! 
See long canals and deepened rivers joined 


Each part with each; and with the circling main, 
The whole entwined Isle. 


The simple treatment suggested by Craig’s plan 
with its broad and airy streets, its ample provision 
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for open spaces, its sedate parallelograms, and its 
general symmetry, seems to have precisely inter- 
preted the wishes of the City Fathers of his day. 
The names given to the streets and squares were 
chiefly taken from the Royal Family. Craig sur- 
vived to see his plans only partially carried out, as 
he died in 1795 in his fifty-fifth year. 

Before 1765 the inhabitants of Edinburgh were 
crowded together in many-storied tenements front- 
ing narrow and crooked streets and closes, or 
“ wynds,”’ in the old town, branching off the main 
artery formed by the High Street and Canongate. 

. So difficult was it to induce people to build in a 
spot so sequestered, and seemingly so far apart 
from the ancient city, that a premium of £20 was 
publicly offered by the magistrates to him who 
should build the first house. Great delays, how- 
ever, ensued. This was no doubt largely due to 
the insecurity of the country in those days, and to 
the absence of adequate means of lighting. The 
magistrates complimented Craig on his plan for 
the new town, which was selected from several 
submitted. He received a gold medal and the 
freedom of the city in a silver box, and by the end 
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of July 1767 notice was given that “the plan was 
to lie open at the Council Chamber for a month 
from the 3rd of August for the inspection of such 
as are inclined to become feuars, where also were 
to be seen the terms on which feus will be 
granted." 

At last a Mr. John Young gained the premium 
by erecting a mansion in Rose Court, George 
Street—the first edifice in New Edinburgh—and 
the foundation of it was laid by James Craig, 
architect, on October 26th, 1767. By 1790 the 
town had extended westward to Castle Street, and 
by 1800 the necessity for a second plan farther to 
the north was felt, and soon acted upon. The 
Corporation of Edinburgh have in their possession 
an amended plan of the City dated 1774. This 
also is said to have been produced by Craig. Its 
leading feature was a large circus 500 Ё. in dia- 
meter formed at the junction of George Street and 
Frederick Street. It does not seem, however, to 
have commended itself to the authorities, and was 
not carried out. 

Originally the houses of Craig's new city were 
all of one plain and intensely monotonous plan 
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This plan should be compared with the one reproduced on the opposite page ; and. in particular, it should 
be noted how the excellent scheme for the laying-out of the streets to the north of Calton Hill (top right- 
hand corner) has never been followed; we see instead the huddled streets of the 1909 plan. 
No doubt the advent of the railway was responsible for the departure from the original plan. 


THE PLAN OF EDINBURGH IN 1842 
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THE PLAN OF EDINBURGH ІМ 1909 
(Reproduced by permission of H.M. Stationery Office) 


and elevation, three stories in height, with a sunk 
area in front enclosed by iron railings; but during 
a number of years prior to 1840 the dull uniformity 
of the streets over the western half of the town 
had disappeared. Now scarcely an original house 
remains unchanged in Princes Street or George 
Street, all the private residences having been con- 
verted into public offices, hotels, or shops. 

But although Edinburgh had the guidance of 
Craig's plan, there were people who actually pro- 
posed in 1774 to erect buildings on the south side 
of Princes Street. This led to an interdict by the 
Court of Session, and the matter was finally 
referred to the House of Lords, with the result 
that the amenity of Princes Street was maintained. 

In 1791, Robert Adam, who had previously 
designed the Register House, produced his fine 
design for the residences which now form Charlotte 
Square. St. Andrew Square at the other end of 
George Street was rapidly taken up and was com- 
pleted as early as 1778. 

In 1877 great improvements were begun in 
Princes Street, including the laying-out of the 
belt of garden and the erection of ornamental 
fencing, and the widening of the carriage-way to 
68 ft. as compared with 57 ft. before. 

Apart, however, from the preservation of the 
amenities of Princes Street and the carrying-out 
of Craig's plan, including an extension for about 
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half a mile to the west, as far as Haymarket, 
Edinburgh has fallen away almost entirely from 
the guidance she received and from the traditions 
which were handed down to her by the City 
Corporation of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

It will be observed from the plan of 1842, here 
reproduced, that extensive town plans were pre- 
pared for the near suburbs of the town, probably 
by Playfair, one of the architects of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have only par- 
tially been carried out, and apparently have suffered 
much from the construction of the railways. For 
instance, the planning on the eastern boundary 
towards Pilrig has had to be abandoned owing to 
the railway station sidings. Since the coming of 
the railways the city has been allowed to grow up 
in a haphazard fashion—and the planning has 
received no more consideration than that of any 
of the other great cities of the country. Beyond 
conforming to the sanitary requirements of the by- 
laws, no serious attempt in the public interest has 
been made to regulate the growth of Edinburgh. 
The contrast between the part of Edinburgh laid 
out in accordance with Craig's plan and that part 
which has since been allowed to grow up “апу- 
how ” is very great; and yet few cities have been 
made to realise in a greater degree the com- 
mercial value of town planning and civic beauty. 
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Toappreciate properly 
the plan of Edinburgh, 


one has to take into 


extensive 


account the 


levels 


variations in the 
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and yet there is no unplea- 


sant contact between the рты 
. ° б 79" В... 
classes. Business premises 05004 


and professional offices are 
freely mixed with good-class 
residences, except in the more 
refined places, such as Moray 
Place, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
and some of the West End 
squares and streets. But, on 
the whole, Edinburgh recog- 
nises class distinction to a 
much less extent than is the 
case in the average English 
city. Her citizens are unfor- 
tunately content with less 
than the average share of fresh 
air that is demanded in an 
English town, possibly be- 
cause what they have is so 
bracing and strong, and the 
planning of the city and the undulations of the 
site permit of plenty of circulation into the inner- 
most recesses of her courts and wynds. But more 
air, and particularly more sunlight, would make 
Edinburgh a more desirable place to live in, and 
a greater spaciousness would permit of remedying 
that absence of trees and other vegetation in the 
meaner streets and suburbs which will always be 
a reproach to Edinburgh in comparison with the 
suburbs of cities like London. 

Of the architecture of Edinburgh much has 
been and much more might be written. The 
purpose of this brief article is, however, merely 
to invite attention to the main features of an 
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important object-lesson in town-planning. To 
those who would belittle the important position 
which the architect should take in the considera- 
tion of town-planning problems it may be suffi- 
cient answer that the only examples of planning 
in Britain regarding which we can feel proper 
pride or satisfaction are those which have been 
controlled under architectural initiative and ad- 
vice. No one will dispute the importance of the 
engineer’s and surveyor’s functions with regard to 
problems of building development; but, to say the 
least of it, it is as important that they should co- 
operate with the architect as it is that the architect 
should co-operate with them. Edinburgh has not 
been deficient in the qualities 
or eminence of her engineers, 
but her beauty and dignity and 
her exemplary planning are 
the work of her Adams, 
Playfairs, Hamiltons, Reids, 
Bryces, and others eminent 
in architecture. 

Among the principal archi- 
tectural features of Edinburgh 
is the Royal High School, 
with itsclassic background and 
stately terrace adjoining. It 
is built of fine Craigleith stone, 
and is of the purest Grecian 
Doric, having a hexastyle cen- 
tral feature of considerable 
projection, with wings con- 
nected by a line of columns. 
Playfairs Royal Institution 
and National Gallery, crown- 
ing the connecting mound 
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between theold and new towns, 
form a link of classic beauty 
which helps to justify Edin- 
burgh's title of “Modern 
Athens.” Of the Bank of 
Scotland, in its outstanding 
position overlooking Princes 
Street, perhaps the best com- 
pliment is to say that it is 
worthy of its site. The Bank 
was first erected in 1806 from 
a design by Robert Crichton, 
and was altered and enlarged 
in 1870, the architect being 
David Bryce, R.S.A. 

Of the medizval buildings 

perhaps the most picturesque 
and typical 15 that of the Old 
Tolbooth, erected in 1501. 
It shows, as Wilson says, ‘‘all = 
the quaint picturesqueness ot 
that transitional period when 
Gothic forms and Classic details were mingling 
together.” 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that the control 
of building in Edinburgh is to some extent in the 
hands of a “ Dean of Guild Court," and that in 
the constitution of the Court it is provided that 
three members shall be co-opted from the profes- 
sions associated with building. In addition to 
her Burgh Engineer, Edinburgh has her City 
Architect, Mr. A. J. Williamson, to whom the 
writer of this article is indebted for most of the 
information conveyed (though not for any opinions 
expressed), and to whose breadth of mind and 
originality of conception one looks for some 
stimulus in securing the restoration of Edinburgh 
from those sloughs of haphazard development into 
which she has fallen in latter days. That Edin- 
burgh still fails to rise to her proper responsibility 
in the matter of a clear and understood archi- 
tectural policy has been apparent from such an 
isolated instance as the absurd way in which her 
Council has handled the question of selecting 
a site for the Usher Hall, and from the fact 
that with an excellent example of city planning 
engraved on her annals she should not be in 
the forefront instead of probably being behind 
the times in the planning and development of her 
suburbs. 

So much is said about town-planning schemes 
on the Continent that the existence of some fine 
plans in this country has been overlooked. Edin- 
burgh isa particular examplecf this neglect. There 
are other cities in the kingdom laid out on good 
lines, and it is intended to give some account of 
them in these pages. TX 
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ROBERT Louis STEVENSON'S OPINION OF 
NEW EDINBURGH. 
Tux following notes by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which are extracts from his book on Edinburgh, 
afford an interesting commentary on the scheme 
from the romantic point of view of the writer. 

* [t cannot be denied that the original design 
was faulty and short-sighted, and did not fully 
profit by the capabilities of the situation. The 
architect was essentially a town bird, and he laid 
out the modern city with a view to street scenery 
alone. The country did not enter into his plan; 
he had never lifted his eyes tothehills. If he had 
so chosen, every street on the northern side might 
have been a noble terrace and commanded an ex- 
tensive and beautiful view. But the space has 
been too closely built; many of the houses front 
the wrong wav, like the man with the muck-rake, 
on what is not worth observation, and standing 
discourteously back-foremost in the ranks; and, in 
a word, it is too often only from attic windows, 
or here and there at a crossing, that you can get 
a look beyond the city upon its diversified sur- 
roundings. But perhaps it is all the more sur- 
prising to come suddenly upon a corner and see a 
perspective of a mile or more of falling street, 
and beyond that woods and villas, and a blue 
arm of the sea, and the hills upon the farther 
SIGE 5. 

** There, when the great exodus was made across 
the valley and the new town began to spread 
abroad its draughty parallelograms and rear its 
frontage on the opposing hill, there was such a 
flitting, sucha change of domicile and dweller, 
as was never excelled in the history of cities.” 
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SOM E СО HE following questions and 

f V9 replies in the House of Com- 
Т mons last month indicate 
generally the present position 
with regard to the official op- 
eration of the Housing, Town 
Planning etc. Act of 10900. 
It will be seen that until 
the official “ regulations" are published applica- 
tions for the adoption of a town-planning scheme 
cannot be considered by the Local Government 
Board. This, however, does not appear to prevent 
a local authority from making the numerous inves- 
tigations prior to their decision to apply for sanc- 
tion to adopt a scheme. Such preliminary investi- 
gations must necessarily involve a broad analysis 
of the existing conditions under which the locality 
has developed in the past, and the general lines 
intended to be followed in the future. 

Mr. Boyton: To ask the President ofthe Local 
Government Board whether he will state when 
the general provisions relating to town-planning 
schemes, etc., referred to in Sections 55 and 64 of 
the Housing, Town Planning etc. Act of 1909, 
will be laid before Parliament; and whether he 
will state the number of local authorities (naming 
them) which have informed the Board of their 
desire to prepare town-planning schemes. 

Mr. John Burns: The question of prescribing 
general provisions under Section 55 of the Hous- 
ing, Town Planning etc. Act, 1909, is receiving my 
consideration, but I do not contemplate the im- 
mediate prescription of such provisions. When 
issued, they will be laid before Parliament as re- 
quired by Section 64 of the Act. Six local 
authorities have been in communication with the 
Board with a view to the preparation of town- 
planning schemes. І do not think it is desirable 
at this stage to make the names of these local 
authorities public. 

Mr. Boyton: Toask the President of the Local 
Government Board when the Board will publish 
the regulations for regulating the procedure to be 
adopted with respect to applications to the Board 
for authority to prepare or adopt a town-planning 
scheme as provided by Section 56 of the Housing, 
Town Planning etc. Act, 1909; whether, having 
regard to the fact that such regulations have not 
been issued, an application for such authority as 
aforesaid, made before the publication of such 
regulations, will be deemed by the Board to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, and 
will operate as such; and whether, pending the 
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publication of such regulations, a local authority, 
to whom plans have been submitted by an owner 
of land which is about to be developed for build- 
ing purposes, may decline to approve or may 
delay their decision as to their approval of such 
plans, in a case where the plans are in accordance 
with the existing by-laws in force in that district. 

Mr. John Burns: The regulations under 
Section 56 of the Housing, Town Planning etc. 
Act, 1909, are in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion, and I hope to issue them at an early date. 
The regulations will include provisions which 
must be complied with before an application is 
made to the Board for authority to prepare or 
adopt a town-planning scheme, and applications 
made to the Board before the issue of the regula- 
tions could not be entertained. The answer to 
the third part of the question is in the negative, 
but if the local authority contemplate the making 
ofa town-planning scheme in regard to land for 
the development of which plans as to new strects 
and buildings are submitted to them for approval, 
they would probably think it desirable to draw 
attention to the provisions of Section 58 (2) of 
the Act, which enacts that “ a person shall not be 
entitled to obtain compensation under this section 
on account of any building erected on, or con- 
tract made or other thing done with respect to, 
land included in a scheme, after the time at which 
the application for authority to prepare the scheme 
was made, or after such other time as the Local 
Government Board may fix for the purpose." 

Mr. Boyton: To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the Board 
has, with the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, 
made rules fixing the scale of costs to be applic- 
able to arbitrations under the First Schedule 
(Clause 9) to the Housing, Town Planning etc. 
Act, 1909 ; 1f such scale has not been made, when, 
if at all, will it be published ; and whether under 
Clause 10 of the First Schedule the remuneration 
of the arbitrator will be fixed by the Board in each 
particular case, or will be fixed by a scale applic- 
able to all appointments of arbitrators, under that 
Schedule, made by the Board. 

Mr. John Burns: Rules fixing the scale of 
costs to be applicable to arbitrations under the 
First Schedule (Clause 9) to the Housing, Town- 
Planning etc. Act, 1909, have not been made. 
If such a scale is found by experience to be 
desirable, it will be published as soon as it is 
made. The remuneration of thearbitrator, under 
Clause то of the First Schedule, will be fixed by 
the Board in each particular case. 
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BY T. C. HORSFALL. 


ZANDER the operation of the 
Housing and Town Planning 
Act, Town Councils will 
possess most of the powers 
in relation to the laying-out 
of land that are now en- 
joyed by the private owner 
who develops his property. 
It should therefore be possible to ensure that the 
new districts in towns shall have wholesome dwell- 
ings with pleasant surroundings, so that as far as 
possible the inhabitants may lead healthy and 
happy lives. 

But the development of towns on right lines 
and with proper amenities will inevitably tend 
to depreciate the bad property which unhappily 
exists in most populated centres ; and this depre- 
ciation will obviously increase in proportion to 
the amount of proper development and good 
housing achieved. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that the owners of bad property, who have always 
been represented on Town Councils, will find it to 
their interest to obtain as much representation on 
the councils as possible, so that they can hinder 
the carrying out of effective schemes for town- 
planning. The fact that the powers conferred are 
adoptive and not obligatory also makes it probable 
that many Town Councils will keep to the old 
policy of leaving beneficent powers almost unused. 
It is probable, too, that there will be sins of com- 
mission as well as sins of omission, for we know 
that the power to make town-plans has been 
used, both in Germany and Switzerland, in a 
way that has made it impossible for small houses 
(for single families) to compete with high tene- 
ment houses; and in such a way, too, that the 
price of urban land and rents have been raised to 
a far higher level than in this country. If the 
powers now conferred here are so used as to sub- 
stitute those evils for the others from which we 
are already suffering, there will be little reason for 
remembering the passing of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act with gladness. 

I believe, therefore, that to ensure the right 
use of the new powers, and the avoidance of the 
mistakes which have been andare still being made 
abroad, it is desirable that everyone who can 
influence municipal action shall learn what are the 
objects to be achieved by town-planning and what 
are the methods by which those objects are to be 
attained. 

Fortunately for us the whole subject has been 
very carefully studied during the last thirty years 
by many German social reformers and by many 
members of German municipal authorities, and 
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the results of much of this investigation have been 
conveniently summed up in courses of lectures! 
on town-building given at the Royal Technical 
University in Berlin. 


BREMEN 


Another lecture, on account of its great value for 
English students of town-planning, needs special 
mention. Bremen, a town of 228,000 inhabitants, 
is the only large German town which has houses 
resembling in size those of English towns. In the 
year 1880 its houses contained on an average 7'I 
persons each, while the average for Berlin was 
44'9, that for London 7:9, and that for England 
(without London) 5:3. But Bremen, like London, 
has been invaded by the tenement-house, and the 
average number of inhabitants for one house 
reached 7:6in 189o. Bremen has hitherto not had 
detailed town-plans ; but, partly in the hope of pre- 
venting the further replacement of cottages by 
tenement-houses, it is now thinking of preparing 
them. The address? to which I have referred is 
by Professor Dr. Eberstadt on ‘‘ Questions of 
Town-Extension in Bremen and their general 
Significance." Dr. Eberstadt has studied the 
housing question very carefully both in England 
and Germany; he is convinced of the great 
superiority of cottages to tenement-houses, and 
the advice and warning respecting the use of 
town-plans which he has given to the people of 
Bremen are as relevant to our needs as to theirs. 


THE Most IMPORTANT OBJECTS OF 
TowN-BUILDING 


Professor Brix says that to the domain of town- 
building, for which town-plans are needed, belong 
those parts of technical and artistic activity which 
seek to provide human beings with a site for their 
dwellings in harmony with the degree of civili- 
sation attained by them, and to give them all that 
is needed as the foundation of healthy domestic 
life. 

It is improbable that drunkenness, licentious- 
ness, the underfeeding traceable to betting and 
gambling, shall cease to be very common in 
our English towns till care is taken that within 
easy reach of even the poorest people there 
is enough of the beauty of grass and flowers 
and trees, and of the beauty of architectural effect, 
to give town children the power of enjoying 
the charm of Nature and Art. How town-plans 
can enable this to be done, German works on the 


1 Stadtebauliche Vorträge aus dem Seminar für Städtebau 
an der Kóniglichen Technischen Hochschule zu Berlin. Ber- 
lin: Verlag von Wilhelm Ernst & Sohn. 

? Published in Technisches Gemeindeblatt of July 5th, 19c9. 
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subject give us much valuable information. But 
it must be borne in mind that the town-plan 15 
only an instrument for attaining objects which its 
creators wish to attain. Some years ago the late 
Mr. Beck, for many years the Oberbürgermeister 
of Mannheim, said that it is one of the duties of 
a community to give some compensation to the 
working classes for the smallness of their houses 
by providing every part of a town with planted 
walks, shrubberies, and playgrounds; and last year 
the Bürgermeister of Gelsenkirchen, Herr von 
Wedelstaedt, said that, though no special laws 
prescribe it, there has been created for towns the 
sacred duty of protecting the health of the nation 
within their walls, and of ensuring that work- 
people and all citizens shall really find a home 
there in which life is worth living. Only if that 
spirit inspires our makers of town-plans shall we 
obtain real beautyin our towns. Professor Brix’s 
remarks respecting the effect of the right forma- 
tion of streets, the use of the curve when it is 
appropriate, and the provision and right shaping 
of an adequate number of shrubberies and other 
open spaces, should be carefully considered by 
all who can directly or indirectly influence the 
preparation of town-plans. 

Respecting the protection of health Professor 
Brix speaks of the need of ensuring that enough 
light and sunshine shall reach all the inhabitants 
of towns and their dwellings, that tree-shaded 
roads and open spaces shall offer protection in 
hot weather, that wide spaces of grass shall exist 
to purify the air, that manufactories shall be con- 
fined to districts on the leeward side of towns, 
that sites shall be reserved for convalescent homes 
and forest schools, that there shall be an abundant 
supply of playgrounds and playing-fields, and that 
tall buildings shall not be used as dwellings. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND OPEN SPACES 


Of all the reforms which can be effected by help 
of town-plans there is certainly no other more 
important than the supply of playgrounds and 
planted open spaces in the districts chiefly 
inhabited by work-people. Let me quote a few 
words from Americans who, after watching the 
evil wrought in their towns by conditions like 
those existing in many of ours, have fortunately 
been able to appreciate the good results of play- 
grounds in some of their towns. Mr. Joseph Lee 
says: “ The boy without a playground is father to 
the man without a job." Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
says: “Cut down the school hours one-half and 
double the playground hours, and you will have 
done more for the physical, mental, and moral 
health of young America than you can do by any 
other possible step. Letter a playground without 
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a school-house than a school-house without a 
playground." 


Respecting building and the provision for traffic, 
Professor Brix urges that no extension of a town 
should take place without the guidance of a plan 
providing for the probable needs of the next thirty 
years, which shall indicate the land needed for 
roads, streets, and public open spaces, and the land 
which may be built on, and which shows the 
whole area divided into districts to be used for 
residential, business, and manufacturing purposes 
respectively. He recommends that, as a rule, 
existing roads shall be retained. 

Respecting economic considerations he says 
that, while all the other considerations to which 
I have referred must be attended to, all necessary 
things must be provided as cheaply as possible, 
and that adequate means of transit from dwellings 
to the place of work and the place of recreation 
must exist, so that the cost of the dwelling shall 
bear a right relation to the income of the 
occupant. 

Unfortunately, Germany, Switzerland, and, I 
believe, all the other Continental countries which 
use town-plans, though they have gained by them 
a good deal of beauty, much convenience for 
traffic, and other very great advantages, have paid 
a terribly high price for what they have obtained. 


PRICES ОЕ LAND IN GERMANY 


It is of immense importance that our town- 
plans shall make impossible a substitution of 
tenement-houses for one-family houses and such 
rises in the price of urban and suburban land, in 
the cost of building dwellings, and in the rents of 
dwellings, as have taken place in most large and 
very many not large German and other Conti- 
nental towns, as the result of the adoption of 
wrong principles in the preparation of town-plans. 

The difference between the price of urban and 
suburban land here and in Germany is remarkably 
great. . Mr. Pohlman, who has lived both in 
Germany and England, says that, although 
London is a much larger city than Berlin, the 
cost of land at distances of from three to ten 
miles from the centre of Berlin is from three to 
ten times as much as that of land at correspond- 
ing distances from the centre of London, and 
Mr. Boehmert states that land costs as a rule 
four or five times as much in German towns as in 
English towns of the same population. 

The rents and the selling-prices of a given area, 
or cubic space, of dwelling are also much higher 
in large and small towns in Germany than“ in 
English towns of similar size, and rents in many 
German towns rise as the income of the population 
increases in a way unknown in this country. 
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HIGH RENTS AND OVERCROWDING 


The high rents lead to terrible overcrowding. 
According to Professor Fuchs of Tübingen, while 
of six million dwellings in the United Kingdom 
three millions have five and more rooms, four- 
fifths of the dwellings in the large towns in Prussia 
have not more than three rooms. There 15, as 
we know, much overcrowding in London; but 
while in our capital about 300,000 live in dwell- 
ings each of one room only, in Berlin 800,000 
live in dwellings of that size. It is not only the 
poorer part of the working class which in Germany 
suffers from insufficiency of space in its dwellings. 
In many towns all classes up to the well-to-do 
middle class are compelled by the high level of 
rents to restrict the number of the rooms they 
occupy to a much greater extent than are the 
corresponding classes here. 

If similar evils are not to be created by town- 
planning here, the causes ofthe evils which have 
been created in Germany must be known and 
avoided. I venture therefore to call attention to 
some of the causes of the dearness of dwellings 
which are operant in Germany. Houses are sure 
to be made dearer than they would otherwise be 
(1) if the land on which they stand is of high price; 
2) if an unnecessarily large quantity of material, 
or an unnecessarily costly quality of material or of 
workmanship, has to be used in their construction ; 
(3) if for any reason they are so large that but few 
personscan provide the capital needed for their con- 
struction ; (4) if, either on account of houses being 
of great size, or because the area on which new 
houses can be built is restricted by municipal or 
other regulations, only a comparatively small 
number can be built at the same time. All 
these causes of dearness exist in German towns 
and suburbs. 


А WRONG PRINCIPLE 


The excessive price of land in German towns 
is the direct result of the adoption of a wrong 
principle in the preparation of the town-plan. 
For reasons too numerous to mention here, the 
German municipalities, instead of providing that 
only streets through which there will be much 
traffic, and those in which the buildings will be 
either the dwellings of well-to-do persons or public 
buildings, must be wide, have prepared plans 
which make great width necessary for nearly all 
residential streets. 74ft., 85 ft., and rr2ft. are 
common widths in German towns for streets 
through which little traffic passes, while in English 
towns many streets through which much traffic 
passes are not more than 36 ft. or 39 ft. wide. It 
15 obvious that if a street, the cost of the land and 
construction of which has to be defrayed by the 
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persons who build on each side of it, be wide and 
sewered and paved, the houses built along it must 
be tall and deep, as no occupant of one small 
dwelling could afford to pay a rent which included 
adequate interest on the cost of his house and of 
half the width of the street. Tall, deep houses, 
with back and side blocks, have therefore had to 
be built on the wide German streets ; and these 
capacious houses give such large returns in rent 
that wherever the by-laws allow such houses to be 
erected (if the town is one of increasing popula- 
tion) land becomes very dear as soon as it becomes 
known that tenement-houses may be built. 

While it is admitted by everyone that the 
building of tall houses raises the price of land, it 
is often maintained that this raising of the price 
of land does not increase the rents of dwellings, 
because the cost of the site of a dwelling forms 
but a small proportion of the total cost, and in a 
many-storied house the cost of the site is distri- 
buted over so many dwellings that the extra cost 
of the land, due to increased use, is more than 
neutralised. This reasoning is fallacious, for 
the addition of stories beyond the number hitherto 
customary in any given locality raises the cost of 
all land round the sites of the new tall houses, 
and thus adds to the cost of new roads, parks, 
playgrounds, public gardens, and the sites of 
schools and other public buildings, and therefore 
increases the amount of the rates, and conse- 
quently of the real rent payable by the occupants 
of all dwellings in the district. 

One cause, No. 3 of my list, of the great 
difference between English and German rents and 
prices of land, which has received far less atten- 
tion from German students of housing than it 
deserves, 1s the very great difference between the 
cost of building a complete house in this country 
and the cost of building a complete house in Ger- 
many. 

The average price of the English cottage may 
be taken as £200, and that of the German house 
for twelve families at not less than £2,400. Obvi- 
ously, even if the population of England contained 
only the same proportion of persons with a given 
amount of capital as did that of Germany, there 
would be a much larger number of persons in it 
able at any given moment to spend £200 on the 
building of a house than there would be in the 
German population of persons able to spend 
£2,400 for the same purpose. Hence іп this 
country of small houses there is far less danger 
than exists in Germany of a short supply of dwell- 
ings, and the price of land is not likely to be 
raised here, as it is being raised in German towns, 
by a great rise in the rents of dwellings. 

(To be concluded.) 
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STEPS LEADING TO "THE WILD GARDEN" АТ WYCH CROSS PLACE, SUSSEX 


THOMAS Н. MAWSON, HON. AARI.B.A, GARDEN ARCHITECT 


WALL GARDENS. 


EAUTIFUL effects may beob- 
tained by the association of 
stones and plants, but the 
rock gardens, which should 
show the capabilities of this 
system of horticulture to the 
best advantage, are too often 
spoilt by the great excess of 

stone over plants which they exhibit. It should 

be remembered that the garden is to be a garden 
of flowers and not of rocks, and any preponder- 
ance of the latter will inevitably ruin the appear- 
ance of the spot ; whereas, if it is borne in mind 
that the mission of the rocks is merely to afford 
surfaces for the trailing growths to veil with 
foliage and flowers, and to provide deep and con- 
genial rifts of gritty soil for the roots to explore, 

a charming effect will eventually be produced. 

In wall-gardening, however, the danger of faulty 
construction does not arise, for the structures are 
merely perpendicular or sloping expanses of stone 
that are to be beautified by the introduction of 
flowering plants. With the lessons that Nature 
is always teaching, none need despair of growing 
plants on even the most apparently unsuitable 
wall, though it must be admitted that human 
efforts often fail where Nature succeeds. We see 
a strong plant of valerian (Centranthus ruber), three 
feet in height and in full flower, springing from 
an interstice between paving-stones that a knife- 
blade will scarcely enter; at the side of a cottage 
chimneypot a wallflower is in full bloom; snap- 
dragons are flowering grandly in a crack in a 
bridge-coping ; or the top of a twenty-foot wall is 
lined with the Mexican daisy (Erigeron mucrona- 
tus) in blossom, from seed blown upwards from 
the garden below. 

Where possible it 1s always best to build walls 
specially for the reception of plants. If the 
ground is steep, terracing of some description is 
advisable, and this may be effected by building 
retaining walls. These walls are far more desir- 
able in every way than the steep slopes or em- 
bankments of turf too often seen in gardens. 
The wall should be built of large, rough, flat 
stones, these being inclined slightly downward at 
the back, and each layer should be a trifle behind 
the one immediately beneath it, so that any rain 
falling on the surface of the wall will sink back- 
wards and downwards into the joints. As the 
stones are placed in position a layer of gritty soil 
should be spread above them, and on this the 
roots of the plants to be used should be laid, 
separating them carefully and scattering a little 
sandy soil over them. In this manner, layer after 
layer, the wali may be built and planted. 

The above is the best method of building and 
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furnishing a wall with plants; but, in some cases, 
where the plants are not at hand, the layers of 
stone are simply laid on one another without any 
intervening soil, this being inserted into the cracks 
and fissures between the stones with the plants 
when they arrive. These retaining walls, backed 
by earth many feet in depth, in which the roots 
of the plants delight to run and remain cool in 
the hottest weather, are better for their health 
than any rock garden. Those that would perish 
of drought if planted on the level, during long- 
continued summer heat remain perfectly happy 
in the chinks of the wall; while in the winter, not 
being exposed to the cold and damp of surround- 
ing earth, they endure with equanimity a tem- 
perature that would kill their relatives in the rock 
garden. For this reason all tender plants should 
be grown in walls, and it is surprising what severe 
frosts they will withstand in such sites. 

It is not absolutely necessary that walls should 
be retaining ones in order to render plant-life 
possible upon them. Old walls may be seen in 
many gardens clothed with yellow fumitory 
(Corydalis) with its fern-like foliage, pennywort, 
and other plants. Such old walls may be im- 
proved for plant-growth by here and there chisel- 
ling out joints and corners of bricks or stones 
without at all interfering with the solidity of the 
wall. Even new walls, that the majority would 
at once condemn as totally unsuitable for plant- 
growing, are not without their possibilities, as was 
proved in a South Devon town, where the occupier 
of a villa started to grow plants on the top of an 
eleven-year-old limestone wall, 3 ft. 6 in. in height 
and ідіп. in breadth, facing the public street. 
Before planting, a stone chisel and hammer were 
used to break up the mortar to the depth of a few 
inches, and the little plants, with a trifle of soil 
adhering to their roots, were inserted in the 
powdered mortar, and watered. Success exceeded 
anticipation, and now for many weeks in the year 
the wall-top is bright with blossom. The plants 
are practically without soil, their roots being in 
the mortar, but it is extraordinary how contented 
they appear to be with their environment. Over 
thirty genera of plants are grown on this wall. 

In planting a wall the subjects used should not 
be dotted about promiscuously, but should be 
grouped so that a good breadth of one variety is 
secured which will provide bold masses of colour. 
The following are good wall plants: Achillea 
unibellata, Artemisia nana, and A. sericea, white 
flowers and grey foliage; Acantholimon glumaceum 
and A. venustum, pink flowers and spiny leaves ; 
Arenaria balearica, a charming plant best suited 
by a slightly shaded position, which drapes the 
stones with a filigree of clinging green starred 
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with small white flowers in the spring ; 4. montana, 
with larger white flowers, good for the top or sides 
of the wall; the bright yellow Alyssum saxatile ; 
the white Arabis and its double variety ; the well- 
known Aubrietias, lavender, purple, and crimson ; 
the Prophet Flower (A rnebia echioides); Androsaces, 
a lovely race of plants doing well in a wall, but 
often failing in the rock garden (of these A. lanu- 
ginosa, А. sarmentosa, and A. Chumbyt, natives of 
the Himalayas, are among the best); /Ethionema 
pulchellum, AE. coridifolium, and Æ. grandiflorum, 
beautiful little plants from the East with soft-pink 
flowers; the creeping snapdragons, Antirrhinum 
asarinum, pale yellow, and 
A. sempervirens, white with purple spots. 


glutinosum, white, A. 


Numbers of the campanulas are excellently 
suited to wall-culture, among these being C. cæs- 
pitosa and C. pusilla, two very dwarf forms, purple- 
blue and white; C. muralis, purple ; C. garganica, 
lavender-blue; C. pulloides, violet; C. isophylla and 
C. fragilis, both with drooping habit, and much 
used for pot-culture by cottagers; C. pelviformis, 
pale lavender; C. Ratneri, dark blue; C. serpyllifolia, 
violet-purple. 

АП the foregoing are dwarf plants, but C. pyra- 
midalis, the chimney campanula, which grows to 
a height of seven feet in the borders, often springs 
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up in walls from self-sown seed, when it is a hand- 
some object. 

The pinks do well in walls, and of these Dianthus 
deltoides, D. cestus (the Cheddar pink), D. fragrans, 
D. superbus, and D. plumarius are pleasing. 

The helianthemums, or sun roses, delight ia a 
hot wall, and are pretty when drooping over the 
top in their colours of yellow, white, pink, and 
crimson. Hypericum Corts and H. repens are two 
charming little yellow St. John's worts; Convol- 
vulus mauritanicus is lovely when its hanging 
erowths are lavender-blue with blossom; and 
Zauschnerta californica is brilliant when carrying 
its vermilion flowers. Cerastium tomentosum, the 
well-known rock-plant, with white flowers and 
grey foliage, and the pink Saponaria ocymoides, 
with its white variety, are attractive. The species 
of lberis, Silene alpestris, Tunica. saxifraga, and 
H utchinsia alpina, are pretty white-flowered plants, 
and Lithospermum prostratum 1s a deep blue. 

The little Erinus alpinus is one of the best of wall 
plants, seeding itself profusely and springing 
up in every cranny of the stones; the type is 
magenta-pink, but there are crimson and white 
varieties. 

The dwarf phloxes of the setacea section, such 
as The Bride and Vivid, are good ; and the sham- 
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rock pea (Parochetus communis), which bears sky- 
blue flowers in the autumn, is very beautiful. 

Saxifrages are a host in themselves, and never 
do better than in a wall. The encrusted section 
succeed best in the full sun, but those of the 
mossy type appreciate partial shade. Sedums are 
also useful, and will grow in any position. 

Most rock plants enjoy the sun, but there is no 
reason to conclude that the shady wall must de- 
pend entirely upon ferns for adornment. Ramondia 
рукепалса 15 a lovely thing, with lavender golden- 
eyed flowers an inch across, that delights in a 
north wall, as does R. Nathalie and the nearly- 
allied Haberlea rhodopensis. Primula species also 
appreciate moisture and shade, and such sorts as 
marginata, nivalis, viscosa, and involucrata may be 
grown in subdued light. In arranging the plants 
in the wall care should be taken that those which 
assume a drooping habit are not placed imme- 
diately above such as are of tufted growth, or 
they will in time smother them with their foliage. 
For the top of the retaining wall plants of the 
Cistus family are well suited, while the creeping 
rosemary and Cotoneaster horizontalis will drape 
the edge. Rosa wichuraiana, if planted at the top, 
will cover the wall to the base with foliage and 
flowers, as will Clematis flammula and the yellow- 
A plant of this 


blossomed Forsythia suspensa. 
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description here and there will prevent a wall 
having a stiff appearance. 

Where the wall is cut through for a stairway 
leading from the upper to the lower level, the 
steps should be formed of wide flat stones, and an 
easy gradient arranged, while the sides of the 
stairway should be built up with dry walling in 
which stonecrops, sea pinks, and other plants 
may be grown. 

The paths by the wall-garden should not be 
gravelled, but should be composed of flat, irregu- 
larly-shaped stones sunk in the earth. In the 
interstices of these stones will grow saxifrages, 
sedums, thymes, arenarias, and a host of dwarf 
plants that will soon hide their edges and jewel 
them with blossom, rendering the pathway by no 
means the least beautiful portion of the garden. 
Much may be done by scattering along these 
paths seeds of such things as the lovely purple 
and orange Linaria alpina, the annual yellow saxi- 
frage, S. Cymbalaria, the charming little Jonopst- 
dium acaule, better known as the violet cress, the 
Virginian stock— pretty when its colours of white, 
lavender, and pink are mingled—and Erinus al- 
pinus. When these gems have once grown and 
flowered there will be no need for further seed- 
sowing, as the plants will reproduce themselves 
freely from self-sown seed. 
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There is some excellent writing about gardens 
in the series of articles that appeared recently 
in the columns of The Times, now gathered 
together in book form.! The breeziness of the 
style, combining trenchant criticism with sound 
practical information, is delightfully refreshing, 
and as the writer is never idly discursive, but 
always intent on some particular point, the 
perusal of these articles is both interesting and 
profitable. As having relation to the subject 
dealt with in the preceding pages, the following 
quotation from one of the articles may here be 
given: “ It is a curious fact that every gardener 
with a real love of his art tends sooner or later 
to become a rock gardener and to take a greater 


by the fact that the nearer he gets to a natural 
arrangement of his rocks the more likelv are his 
plants to thrive among them. This kind of 
natural arrangement is not easy to contrive, and 
will never come by chance. When people first 
began to make rockeries they seem to have had 
some dim idea of imitating chaos. They bought 
loads of clinkers, certainly the most chaotic objects 
ever produced either by Nature or Art, and 
they shot them down in confused heaps in parts 
of the garden most unfavourable to plant life. 
Among these heaps they planted ferns and stone- 
crops and London pride. Some of these perhaps 
contrived to live, and did in time conceal some of 
the desolation of the clinkers; but their survival 
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pleasure in his rock plants than in any others 

there is more pleasure to be got from 
growing Alpine plants than any others... There 
is nothing in Nature so full of wonder and 
delight as an Alpine spring ... and it is not 
strange that, as we go to hear the songs of Grieg 
ina London concert room, so we should wish to 
see some of the magic of that spring in our 
lowland gardens. "Therefore the rock gardener 
contrives his little make-believe. He cannot 
hope that his small rocks and slopes and valleys 
will in themselves have any look of the Alps; 
but they will at any rate serve as a frame not 
incongruous to the beauty of his Alpine flowers. 
And his pleasure in rock-gardening is enhanced 


1 "Studies in Gardening." London: The Times Office, Print- 
ing House Square, Е.С. Price Is. nett. 
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was a credit to themselvesrather than tothose who. 
put them there. When, however, rockeries first 
began to be thought of as places for the cultiva- 
tion of rock plants, there was a violent reaction 
from the imitation of chaos... . Those who really 
loved the beauty of Alpine plants and were eager 
to grow them... . set to work to discover what 
benefit the plant got from its native rocks, and 
they saw that it was protected by those rocks 
from extremes both of heat and cold, of drought 
and moisture. They saw, too, that it could get 
that protection only from rocks arranged in certain 
natural ways; and therefore they set to work to 
imitate such arrangement in their own rock gar- 
dens. So the building of rocks became an art 
and also one of the chief pleasures of rock- 
gardening. ... " 
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ZS, USKIN and Charles Lamb 
NZ might be cited as two great 
N writers who, on occasion, 
couched some of the most 
extravagant ideas in the 
most felicitous phrases; and, 
curiously enough, they hap- 
pen to have done this in 
equal extremes on the subject of Town compared 
with Country as a place for men to work and live 
in. Ruskin's dictum about the country being 
the one and only place for architects—for the town 
bricks up men's imaginations, etc.—is so familiar 
and so untrue that the mere mention of it will 
suffice to recall the whole outlook in that direc- 
tion. On the other side, among Charles Lamb's 
many contemptuous allusions to the country, is an 
out-of-the-way one in a letter to Wordsworth, 
written on January 22nd, 1830, which is worth 
quoting in this connection. He says: “O never 
let the lying poets be believed, who "tice men from 
the cheerful haunts of streets—or think they mean 
it not of a country village. In the ruins of 
Palmyra I could gird myself up to solitude, or 
muse to the snorings of the Seven Sleepers; but 
to have a little teasing image of a town about one, 
country folks that do not look like country folks, 
shops two yards square, half a dozen apples and 
two penn'orth of overlooked gingerbread for the 
lofty fruiterers of Oxford Street—and, for the 
immortal book and print stalls, a circulating library 
that stands still, where the show-picture is a last 
year's Valentine, and whither the fame of the last 
ten Scotch novels has not yet travel'd—to have a 
new plastered flat church, and to be wishing that 
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it was but a Cathedral . . . O let no native 
Londoner imagine that health, and rest, and 
innocent occupation, interchange of converse 
sweet and recreative study, cin make the country 


anything better than altogether odious and 
detestable. A garden was the primitive prison 


till man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, 
luckily sinn’d himself out of it. Thence follow’d 
Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdashers, 
goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, 
puns—these all came іп on the town part, and 
the thither side of innocence.” 

The question is as old as the hills, and crops 
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up for each generation to deal with. Architects 
to-day seem to settle it by taking up a position 
midway between the two extremes indicated ; that 
Is to say, they live in both town and country— 
quite apart from the necessities which the modern 
clty imposes. In London, for instance, 
how many architects live with their 
work? Merely a handful. Yet more 
real aid is derivable from the build- 
ings of the city than from those of 
the country, and more inspiration 
comes in the hours over the drawing- 
board, amid the dull drone of traffic, 
than in the fascinating time with 
pencil and sketch-book in the seclu- 
sion of the country. Perhaps the 
truth is, for the Englishman at least, 
if not for the Parisian, that the mo- 
dern city is a splendid place to work 
in, but a wretched place to live in. 
Hence we find architects, like the 
rest, flitting in and flitting out, settling 
for the day in their office quarters, 
gathering together, as gregarious ani- 
mals, into select squares and quiet 
streets. The West-Central squares 
of London are ІШІ of them. Gray's 
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Inn Square, especially, is full of them. Here are 
the houses of the day before yesterday, with sober 
fronts, almost negative outside (unless the forming 
of rectangular holes in a brick wall be counted as 
an architectural achievement), but having behind 
those fronts many a panelled room, many a de- 
lightful chimneypiece, with staircases, too—good 
fat balusters and substantial handrails—that make 
one sadder at every fresh sight of the suburban 


vila. In such a quarter, and housed in such 


them. It was erected in 1896-7, the design 
having been selected in a limited competition, of 
which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., was the assessor. 
The accompanying illustrations show the entrance 
to the residents’ quarters and the men's club 
billiard-room, the latter being in a small build- 
ing erected some years after the main block had 
been completed. In an undertaking of this kind 
it will be obvious that economy is a ruling con- 
sideration, but even under this restriction. the 
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fashion, are to be found the architects whose work 
is here illustrated. 

It is not the writer's purpose to enter into any 
biographical account of Mr. A. Dunbar Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Cecil C. Brewer, but to give 
a brief description of the chief work which has 
been carried out from their designs up to the 
present time. 

In point of date, the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in Tavistock Place, W.C., may be taken 
first, as that was the first building designed by 
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architects have been successful in the introductiom 
of a few individual features, as the photographs 
show. 

Their work, however, is seen to better advan- 
tage in the many houses, large and small, which 
they have carried out in various parts of the 
country. The largest, and perhaps the finest, 
of these houses is “ Ditton Place," Balcombe, 
Sussex. It is here represented only by a detail 
of one of the drawing-room windows, with an 
oval niche above, and a detail of the chimney- 
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"LITTLE BARLEY END,” ALDBURY, HERTS 


piece in the gallery, as the house has already been 
fully illustrated and described in the pages of this 
REviEW.! But in referring to it some comment 
may be made on the pervading character of the 
work. In this house, as in all the others they 
have designed, Messrs. Smith & Brewer follow 
English. Renaissance precedent so far as main 
lines go, but with individual treatment in every 
detail. Refinement is observable throughout, 
though not of that ultra-sort which degenerates 
into weakness. Their work shows no straining 
after effect; it arises straightforwardly from the 
plan; yet it is full of fresh treatment, as, for 
instance, in the gallery chimneypiece, where the 
marble surround and its chequer border, the five 
inlaid panels above, enclosed by a bold moulding, 
and the brickwork pattern in the fireplace proper 
(where an effect is gained hv slightlv projecting 


! See the issue for October, 1907. 
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some bricks in the courses), all go to make an 
individual piece of work. 

Another good-sized country house designed by 
Messrs. Smith & Brewer is “ Acremead,” Crock- 
ham Hill, Kent. This is of quite different char- 
acter from *' Ditton Place," 
being built on a steep slope, 
facing south, with sand- 
stone quarried cn the site. 
Several large illustrations of 
the exterior and interior were 
given in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW “ Domestic" number 
for 1908; but, in order to 
make the present series fully 
representative, а small view 
of the garden front is here 
included. The house, it will 
be seen, has a very massive 


appearance — an appearance, 
in fact, which merges on 


the excessively massive in 
parts, as in the heavily but- 
tressed wall below the terrace. 
It 1s, however, a house which 
would be judged best another 
half-century hence, when the 
mellowing hand of Time shall 
have softened the random 
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walling and smoothed away the newly- 
finished hardness which the photo- 
graph renders only too clearly. 

A house of still different character 
from either of the two already men- 
tioned is “ Little Barley End," Ald- 
bury, Herts. This is not entirely a 
new building, being in reality ап old 
farmhouse on the estate of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward which has been almost 
obliterated by additions. The accom- 
panying general view shows its set- 
ting amidst well-wooded ground. In 
the main building—the old portion— 
are the dining-room, kitchen, and 
playroom, with bedrooms over, while 
at the side is a smaller wing, which 
was built after the principal additions 
had been completed in order to pro- 
vide extra bedroom accommodation 
and to house the library of the late 
Matthew Arnold. 

On Mrs. Humphry Ward's estate 
te Stocks" farmhouse, near 
Tring, built to take the place of an 
older farmhouse which was turned 
into a gamekeeper's cottage. Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer, in fact, have had a 
considerable amount of work to do 
in enlarging and altering old houses to suit 
modern requirements. This was the case with 
“ The Malting-House," at Cambridge. As the 


name implies, it was a conversion of an old 
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One of a group of houses on a private building estate 
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maltings for use as a residence. Parts of the old 
buildings, including one oasthouse, were pulled 
down in connection with a scheme of street- 
widening, and the accompanying illustration 
shows the new front necessitated by this. The 
entrance hall is in the basement or lower ground 
floor, the living rooms and kitchen being above. 
The oasthouse that remains has been converted 
into a library, lighted chiefly through a Jantern at 
the top, and is entered half-way up the stairs 
leading from the entrance hall to the main ground 
floor. It makes an unusual feature on the house, 
and offers, incidentally, a curious example in 
roofing. 

Another old house which has been added to at 
different times by Mr. Brewer is “ Nower Hill," 
Pinner. There is much interesting work in this 
house, the character of which may be judged from 
the view of the drawing-room chimneypiece here 
reproduced (see page 335). 

As illustrating another phase of work the East 
Anglian Sanatorium may be referred to. This is 
one of Messrs. Smith & Brewer's earlier designs, 
though a chapel has been added recently by them. 
The sanatorium is in Suffolk, at Nayland, Col- 
chester, and occupies a rising site facing south- 
It was built by Dr. Jane Walker, and 
provides accommodation for about forty patients, 
each in a separate room. 


east. 
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It is often urged against an established archi- 
tect that he works too much in one vein, with the 
consequence that there are no surprises for us, no 
new features to look for. We may appraise before- 
hand what we shall find, and, being able to do so, 
are to that extent deprived of interest in the work. 
In pursuing this line of thought, however, it is 
well to bear in mind that an architect is very 
much the tool of circumstance, governed by 
practical necessities and by the claims of his 
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resistance; the architect has found that a certain 
thing ‘‘ goes," and accordingly he repeats himself. 
If he were in a world where no such claims of 
subsistence existed as they do here, if he always 
had a free hand to produce what he wished to 
produce, things might be otherwise; but now, 
first and foremost, he has to earn a living, and 
that is a factor which should not be forgotten in 
forming an estimate of his work. Besides, one 
particular treatment may be the perfect solution 


"THE MALTING-HOUSE,” CAMBRIDGE 


client. Moreover, the present is essentially an 
age of competition: the architect has to fight his 
way to the front, and in that endeavour he dis- 
covers what, in his own particular sphere, is the 
most successful manner. ‘‘Success,’’ of course, 
may have a variety of meaning. One calls to 
mind, for instance, the names of architects who 
certainly are ‘‘ successful," though in the majority 
of cases that term indicates work which has most 
appeal to the general public; it is the line of least 
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of the problem in hand, and every repetition of 


the problem calls forth the same treatment—as 


may be seen very clearly in the case of hospitals ; 
but there is a limit to such repetition, and in the 
work of some well-known men that limit has been 
exceeded to such a degree that their buildings do 
not possess a tittle of fresh interest. Especially 
is this the case with architects who have acquired 
so large a practice that the incentive to strive 
after new achievement is moribund, if not quite 
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dead. These are the favoured souls who tread 
the primrose path of financial affluence. No 
side-turning attracts them. The quest is one of 
comfort, not of fresh accomplishment; and so 
they are well on the way to degenerate into 
* respectable" architects, who, as one writer 
puts it, go impressively to church on Sunday 
mornings with their wives, their families, and 
their silver-knobbed umbrellas, returning, none 
the less impressively, to a terrific smell of cooking 
at one o'clock. For newer treatment we must 
look to the younger men, architects to be, or men 
already establishing themselves and gaining atten- 
tion by the vigour of their work. They have all 
the faults of youth; they are dominated by an 
enthusiasm which carries them to extremes: but, 
after all is said, their work has life in it—the lite 
which some of the older men had before comfort 
and ease smothered their energies. It is to these 
younger men that the future of architecture be- 
longs, and where no such youthful vitality and 
freshness exists we may be certain that the 
succeeding generation will be barren of good 
architecture. 

Among architects in practice will be found a 
certain number who unquestionably possess ability, 
but who are obsessed by the idea of doing some- 
thing fresh. They wish to proclaim emphatically 
that they are not of the Ephraimites. In the 
secret of their own judgment they place them- 
selves in the van. They are content to regard 
with very mild approval the efforts of those who 
work within the prescribed limits of any one style. 
Some of them abandon precedent, cast aside all 
design by rote. They take the Orders, elongate 
and compress them, cut off cornices and mould- 
ings, and then, with an infusion of their own 
ideas, they produce a new style—the Ugly Style. 
This is the true cult of beauty! With thanks be 
it noted, the influence of these men is not very 
great. They may be a law unto themselves, but 
they do not count for much. Without question, 
the architects of widest influence in England to- 
day are men of moderation who look back to the 
great models of our own Renaissance. They 
have no desire to throw over the past în toto, yet 
they see very clearly that modern work, if it is to 
be worth anything at all, must be imbued with 
modern feeling. They believe in an English 
Renaissance carried on in the spirit of our own 
times and in conformity with the needs of the pre- 
sent day. There is no cant about them. They 
show a genuine appreciation of what constitutes 
good architecture, acknowledging the essential 


importance of convenient planning, making frank 


use of the work of craftsmen, giving due con- á | | | : 
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DETAIL OF DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW 
AND OVAL NICHE 
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sideration to the newer methods of construction, 
and abandoning utterly all Art shibboleths. 


We may now turn to what 
is, perhaps, the best and most 
important of Messrs. Smith 
& Brewer's executed work, the 
Albemarle Club. This club, 
the earliest of its kind (being 
both for men and women), was 
founded in 1874. New pre- 
mises being desired, the club 
acquired, a year or two ago, 
No. 37, Dover Street, W., 
formerly the Bishop of Ely's 
house—a house designed by 
Sir Robert Taylor and built 
in 1768-1774 (see THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW for Feb- 
ruary last). It was desired to 
convert the building for use 
as a Club with as little altera- 
tion as possible to the best 
portions of the original house. 
For this reason, and because of the pleasant out- 
look over the gardens of Devonshire and Lans- 
downe Houses, three of the larger rooms were 
placed on the site of the former stables fronting 
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Berkeley Street. The shape of the site necessitated 
a long corridor to these rooms, and in order to 
obtain this, unobstructed, the old stone staircase 
from the ground to the first floor was removed and 
re-fixed above on the first 
floor. Owing to adjoining 
lights, it was not possible to 
connect the front and back 
portions of the building above 
the first floor; so the main 
s'aircase, which is placed 
half-way along the corridor, 
is only carried up one floor, 
and east and west staircases 
are continued above. A bil- 
liard-room has been placed in 
the roof of the Dover Street 
portion, and, by setting back 
the front behind the parapet, 
is scarcely visible from the 
street. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tions of the chief new work 
may be left to speak for them- 
selves. Неге, especiallv, is 
seen that delicacy of detail, 
combined with general vigour 
and good proportion, which 
has already been referred to 
as characteristic of the archi- 
tects’ work. The dining- 
room particularly, with its 
delightfully arranged chim- 
neypiece set in one of the 
wall bays, and the west and 
main  staircases, call for 
notice, as also does the softly 
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modelled plasterwork, which is exquisite alike in 
its general arrangement, in its detail, and in its 
execution. 

There remains now to mention, in conclusion, 
what is by far the largest work which Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer have yet undertaken—the National 
Museum of Wales, to be built in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, at a cost of £250,000. Their design for 
this important building was selected in competi- 
tion in March last, and is notable for its excellent 
plan. The Museum will occupy a site to the east 
of the new City Hall, and it was a specific condi- 
tion of the competition that the design of the 
exterior should be in harmony with this centre 
block, and with the Assize Courts that form an 
adjacent block on the west side. Hence the 
similitude of the main exterior features of the 
Museum with those of the City Hall and the Assize 
Courts (which were erected from 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards). 
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The hatched portions indi- 
cate the new work; the 
remaining old walls of Ely 
House being blacked in solid. 
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building, however, all similitude ends. The 
Museum purposes find expression in their own 
particular arrangement of galleries planned around 
the building and enclosing a large central garden, 
the façades to which will be treated in a thoroughly 
architectural manner. A central garden-court of 
this character is always an attractive feature, 
as may be seen at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, the Petit Palais and the 
Musée Carnavalet in Paris, and elsewhere. 

The plan was first tried of setting back the west 
front of the Museum block to line with the Uni- 
versity buildings which have been erected from 
Mr. Caróe's designs, making the distance between 
the Museum and the City Hall nearly equal to 
the distance of the latter from the Assize Courts. 
But this arrangement was subsequently aban- 
doned, as it cramped the Museum accommoda- 
tion and reduced the length of the south front 
more than seemed desirable. The west front, 
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therefore, was advanced as far as possible, and the 
large interior court formed. The public galleries 
are arranged on two floors grouped around this 
court, giving free circulation on the ground floor 
and enabling use to be made of the garden. 

The building will be of fire-resisting construc- 
tion—roofs and floors of reinforced concrete, sky- 
lights and windows with steel or bronze frames, 
large doors of iron dividing the various depart- 
ments, and smaller doors of teak. It is assumed 
also that the fittings will be, for the most part, of 
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keeping with those on the City Hall, and there 
will be figures in the niches under the colonnade 
and on pedestals in the garden court, as well as 
large figures of lions on either side of the main 
entrance. Altogether, the scheme is one of com- 
manding interest, and its realisation in actual 
building should afford the architects an opportu- 
nity of carrying out, on a large scale, the refine- 
ment of design and sound architectural quality 
which is observable in all the houses that have 
arisen out of their hands. X. 


ALBEMARLE CLUB: THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


bronze, with glass shelving, so that, apart from the 
fixed and portable seats, there will be little of an 
inflammable nature in the structure—a very impor- 
tant matter in a large public building of this kind. 

One of the special problems which competi- 
tors had to face was concerned with the provision 
of reserve space. Messrs. Smith & Brewer pro- 
vided for this by arranging the space on the 
outside of the main galleries, a most admirable 
plan. Asimplicity bordering on severity has been 
observed throughout the design, though the angle 
pavilions will be relieved by sculpture groups in 
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Photo: E. Dockree 


(The general contractors for the Albemarle Club were Messrs. Patman 
and Fotheringham, Ltd., of Islington. Among the sub-contractors were the 
following (all of London, except where otherwise stated): Fireproof 
floors, Messrs. the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
Wood-block floors, Messrs. Bassant Bros., Ltd. ; Marble staircase, marble 
paving to corridors, and some of the chimneypiece work, Messrs. Fenning 
& Co., Ltd. ; Fireproof partitions and columns, Messrs. Ames & Hunter ; 
Plasterwork, Mr. G. P. Bankart, Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd. and 
Messrs. G. & A. Brown, Ltd. ; Plumbing and sanitary work, Messrs. J. 
Bolding & Sons, Ltd.; Lead downpipes and rainwater heads, Mr. С. P. 
Bankart ; Casements, gates, etc, Messrs. the Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.; Door furniture and locks, Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co, Ltd, 
and Mr. James Gibbons (Wolverhampton); Stoves, grates, etc., Messrs. 
Thomas Elsley, Ltd., Messrs. the Carron Co. (Carron), and Messrs. Ames & 
Hunter; Passenger lifts, Messrs. Spagnoletti, Ltd.; Hand lifts, Messrs. 
James Ritchie & Sons; Lift cage, Mr. John P. White (Bedford) ; Heating, 
Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co.; Cement, Messrs. the Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd.) 
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IHE COMMITTEE FOR THE 


SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 


OF GREATER LONDON 


SHE title of our Committee is 
М explicit as to the practical 
nature of the work їп which 
Its members are engaged, and 
too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the necessity for 
its vigorous continuation. 
And the wider the net is 
cast to secure everything worthy of record the 
more interesting will become the kindred and 
complementary work of research, both in seeking 
' every trace of historic buildings that have perished 
and in bringing to light the documentary history 


transepts, and choir, the north transept having 
three eastern chapels and the south transept a 
large Lady-chapel flanking the choir. The 
chapter-house has also been located and part of 
the stone benches uncovered. Quite recently а. 
fine recumbent effigy of a member of the family 
of Lucy (of Newington, Kent) was unearthed, 
dating from about 1320. It was found to be in 
Reigate stone, but the chain mail is of gesso 
work, gilt. 

It was Mr. D. G. Hogarth who, in his recent 
book, ““ Accidentsof an Antiquary’s Life," described 
the work of research as identical with that of the 
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BASE OF EAST RESPOND OF SOUTH-WEST PIER OF TOWER, LESNES ABBEY 


of which so much is still in existence ready to the 
hand of the discoverer. As an example of the 
fine work that is possible we can do no better 
than mention what has been recently achieved at 
Lesnes Abbey, near Woolwich. The site of this 
Augustinian abbey, founded by Richard de Lucy 
in 1178, and filled by him with canons from Holy 
Trinity, Aldgate, has long been known, and indeed 
the walls of the cloister and one of its doorways 
have survived the ruin of the church. Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, president of the Woolwich Antiquarian 
Society, who started excavations on the site a 
year or so ago, welcomed the help of one of our 
members, Mr. A. W. Clapham, who has already 
distinguished himself in the field of research. 
Under Mr. Clapham's skilful guidance, the walls, 
piers, and vaults of a church 230 ft. long have been 
uncovered, with, in many parts, the plinth mould- 
ings, bases of shafts, and other features in beauti- 
ful preservation. The church consists of nave, 
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gambler who risked much for the chance of a fine 
haul. But patient work, and not a little skill, is 
needed to obtain so exciting a find as this at 
Lesnes, and to lay bare the walls (and with them 
much of the history) of this interesting abbey. 
Nor has Mr. Clapham stopped here. He has 
unearthed many forgotten manuscripts which tell 
of the inner life of the abbey— bills for repairs and 
for furniture, and even a record of the loan of 
books from the abbey library. 

The abbey was suppressed in 1525. Its lands 
went to Christ Church College, Oxford, and its 
buildings to Henry Brereton, who held them for 
two years. Subsequently the abbey was occupied 
by Sir Ralph Sadler. The discoveries will form a 
valuable addition to the topography of Greater 
London, as well as increase the general store of 
architectural and historical knowledge. 


WALTER Н. GODFREY. 
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II.—THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE AND THE PARTHENON. 


BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, B.A. 
(Continued from page 264, No. 162) 


reconstruction was esta- 
Т blished in Athens, when 
Ludwig Ross, on his ap- 
pointnent to the newly- 
created position of Chief 
Conservator of Antiquities, 
with the assistance of the 
architects Schaubert апа Hansen undertook the 
restoration of the little temple of Athena Nike. 
(Following on the establishment of the Bavarian 
Dynasty in the previous year, the systematic 
excavation of the Acropolis had been at once 
commenced. The difficult task of identifying the 
material brought to light was complicated by the 
necessity of removing the buildings and accumu- 
lated debris of the Mediæval and Turkish periods ; 
moreover, during the Moslem occupation great 
quantities of earth had been conveyed to the top 
of the Acropolis for the formation of artificial 
gardens. At the east side of the Propylza, soil 
had been banked up to a height of 12 ft. or more, 
and only the upper drums of the columns belong- 
ing to the portico facing the Erechtheion ap- 
peared above the level of the ground.) 
Till toward the end ofthe seventeenth century 
the temple of Athena Nike seems to have remained 
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Bronze grilles closed the south and north side intercolumniations, 
and similar grilles formed the infilling between the side walls and anta. 


TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE: EAST PORTICO 
RESTORED BY ROSS, SCHAUBERT, AND HANSEN IN 1835 
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practically untouched. There is no evidence of 
its ever having been used for religious purposes in 
the Byzantine period or tampered with at a later 
date. About 1687, however, it was razed by the 
Turks to provide material for additional defences 
to the Acropolis, and its stones built into the new 
ramparts erected in front of the Propylea. The 
destruction of these fortifications in the ’thirties, 
therefore, rendered the rebuilding of the temple a 
comparatively simple matter. 

As might be anticipated, the restoration lacks 
the absolute accuracy and perfect finish evident in 
the reconstruction of the Erechtheion, where the 
work is the product of skilled artisans under expert 
direction. An imperfect acquaintance with the 
contours of the individual stones is responsible for 
the patchy appearance of the masonry in several 
parts. There can be no doubt that had all the 
marble fragments originally available been com- 
pared with sufficient patience and ingenuity, most 
of the unsightly gaps existing at present would 
have been filled. The introduction of unfluted 
blocks to supply the missing portions of the shafts 
of three of the columns in the west portico, and 
the replacing of the south angle capital by a crudely 
finished piece, suffice to give a botched appear- 
ance to the work. Yet the general effect of 
the structure is satisfactory, in 
PS i spite of the absence of the cor- 
[a nice and pediment stones and 
the substitution of four of the 
frieze slabs by terracotta casts. 

As restored to-day, the west 
portico of the temple stands 
on the verge of the pergos 
defending the western slope 
of the Acropolis, and can be 
most effectively appreciated 
when viewed from below close 
to the base of the bastion. 
That this was the intention 
of the original design has 
been proved by Bohn’s re- 
searches. The famous sculp- 
tured balustrade crowning the 
bastion and cutting off a 
considerable portion of the 
columns, as seen from the 
approach below, was a later 
introduction, and one never 
proposed in the original 
scheme. 
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False joints are cut into the limestone blocks of the bastion to bring the masonry into scale with the archi 
tecture of the temple. The north face of the bastion (shown above) needed to be brought into alignment 
with the main axis of the Propylza: before the construction of the latter it ran approximately parallel to 
the southern face. No sheathing of Pentelic marble ever appears to have been applied to the bastion. 


The recesses at the base of 


Note the crude restoration of the shafts of the columns and the angle capital. 
the bastion, divided by a central pier, were originally flat niches designed to take either tripods or statues 


THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE ON THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTHENON 


This wall was used during the erection of the substructure to retain the 
ballast in place. By constantly raising the level of the latter as the courses of 


spoliation initiated by Nero 
continued on through the 
fifth century under Theo- 
dosius II. Toward the close 
of the latter's reign all temples 
and shrines within the Roman 
Empire were converted into 
Christian churches, and by 
the eleventh century the Par- 
thenon had become the cathe- 
dral of Greece, a position 
which it maintained till 1205, 
when the Frankish invaders 
supplanted the Metropolitan 
by a Latin bishop. During 
this period of transformation, 
1.2. from A.D. 435 to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, considerable alterations 
were effected in the structure 


the substructure gradually rose, expensive scaffolding was dispensed with. 


POLYGONAL RETAINING WALL ON SOUTH SIDE OF PARTHENON 


THE PARTHENON 

The work so far undertaken on the Parthenon 
has been, for the most part, one of disencum- 
brance and conservation, though, from the 
beginning of the period of scientific archzeological 
study, various schemes have been brought for- 
ward for the reconstruction of the fabric. In 
1834 Leo von Klenze, the architect of the 
Ruhmeshalle and Glyptothek at Munich, was 
entrusted with the direction of the operations 
on the Acropolis, and forthwith 
conceived the idea of rebuilding 
the Parthenon. Two columns 
only of the north peristyle were 
re-erected when the project fell 


through. The clumsy fashion 
in which the restoration was 


attempted forms an extraordinary 
contrast to the work executed on 
the structure of the Erechtheion 
immediately opposite. In the fol- 
lowing year, Friedrich Schinkel 
proposed the re-modelling of the 
entire Acropolis and the recon- 
struction of the Parthenon as the 
dominating feature of the scheme. 
This plan, however, failed to ob- 
tain any support. 

Meanwhile the task of removing 
the superincumbent debris was 
pushed on, and the site gradually 
cleared. 

An appreciation of the difficulty 
of the undertaking is only possible 
in the light of the later history 
of the temple. The period of 
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of the Parthenon. Theorien- 

tation, in accordance with the 
requirements of the new cult, was reversed, and 
this necessitated the provision of a means of com- 
munication between the east and west cellas. 
The west door now became the main entrance, 
and direct access to the eastern cella was obtained 
by the introduction of a central door in the cross- 
wall. At the east end the old main entrance was 
widened, and the increased span taken by a semi- 
circular arch finishing on two columns, one at 
either side. Behind this opening an apse was 
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THE PARTHENON: DETAIL OF ARCHITRAVE OF 
OPISTHODOMOS IN PROCESS OF REPARATION 
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built out, the exterior face of which was 
polygonal and projected sufficiently far to enclose 
the two central columns of the pronaos within 
the thickness of the wall (these latter may have 
been entirely removed). To what extent the roof 
was injured by the construction of the apse it is 
now impossible to say. — Bótticher discovered a 
cornice block of the east pediment built into its 
fabric, and it is known to have broken into the 
central slab of the Panathenaic frieze on that side. 
The sculpture in the tympana of the east and west 
pediments was left intact, with the exception of 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTHENON 


columns and roof were replaced by an entirely 
different arrangement. Supports were provided 
for a gallery running round the north, west, 
and east sides, and the whole area was (ac- 
cording to Michaelis) covered over by a vaulted 
ceiling. From the existence of a rough gutter 
sinking in the pavement of the west and side 
porticoes it seems probable that the space 
between the cella walls and the peristyle was 
uncovered. A vestibule was added to the building 
by removing the grilles originally existing between 
the opisthodomos columns and walling up the 
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THE PARTHENON: RESTORATION OF WEST FRONT IN PROCESS 


the central figure of Athena, which was removed in 
each case and replaced by niches designed to 
receive images of saints. 

Windows of translucent marble were inserted 
in the walls of the apse, and the interior of the 
semi-dome was decorated with gilt and coloured 
mosaic, remains of which were discovered during 
the removal of the debris in 1835. A bema was 
raised in front of the apse and partitioned off from 
the rest of the cella by a screen. А baldachino 
supported by four pillars of porphyry covered the 
altar. 

At а later date even more extensive changes 
were made in the eastern cella or “nave.” Both 
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intercolumniations. The central and southern- 
most were left free, the former serving as the 
main entrance to the church and the latter giving 
access to a small chapel built at the south end of 
the opisthodomos. The great west door was reduced 
in width by theaddition of jamb-linings. These were 
constructed of blocks of ancient marble, in many 
cases bearing inscriptions. Іп the western cella 
—the first ** nave "—1immediately behind the door 
stood an altar to St.Dionysius. Probably the last 
alteration carried into effect in the Byzantine 
period, and one which survived till the eighteenth 
century, was the erection of a wall linking up the 
columns of the peristyle and enclosing the whole 
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On the left-hand side of the doorway an opening was cut through the wall during the Turkish period, to give access to the 
chamber at the base of the minaret that had been erected over the south end of the opisthodomos. On the ri£ht-hand side 
the pavement has subsided where the marble platform is not directly supported by an internal wall of the substructure. 


THE PARTHENON: INTERIOR LOOKING TOWARD WEST END 


structure. А number of openings, approached by 
small steps roughly hewn in the stylobate, were 
pierced in this wall, and two side entrances, in the 
north and south walls of the western cella respec- 
tively, were provided. 

No further changes of any moment appear to 
have been made on the supersession of the Roman 
faith. Those carried out by the Turks, in adapting 
the building to the requirements of a Mohammedan 
mosque two and a half centuries later (1458), relate 
as much to the Byzantine introductions as to the 
original fabric of the Parthenon. The screen 
partitioning off the bema from the nave was 
removed, and the crude paintings on the walls were 
obliterated by whitewash. A minaret was erected 
over the opisthodomos chapel, and the latter was 
connected direct with the cella behind by a small 
opening cut in the west wall. 

Up to 1687 the exterior, with the exception of 
In September of that 
supreme and 


the roof, remained entire. 
year occurred the irretrievable 
disaster to the temple—a bomb from the Venetian 
artillery at that time investing the Acropolis 
ignited a Turkish powder magazine, temporarily 
stored in the east cella. The greater part of the 
north and south walls and peristyle were blown 
out, together with the east wall. The Byzantine 
apse served to protect the east portico and two of 
the columns of the pronaos from ruin. In a 


similar fashion the cross-wall dividing the cellas 
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preserved the west end and portico. In the fall 
of the cross-wall the roof and inner columns of the 
Parthenon proper were destroyed. The minaret 
over the south end of the opisthodomos, by some 
extraordinary chance, remained uninjured. 

During the brief Venetian occupation which 
followed further damage was wrought through a 
clumsy endeavour to remove some of the figures 
from the west pediment. Six months later, on the 
withdrawal of Morisini’s forces, the Turks erected 
a smaller mosque within the temple itself. 
During the eighteenth century, when Athens had 
become the resort of antiquarians and connoisseurs 
from all parts of Europe, the fabric suffered con- 
stant disintegration. Fragments of sculpture were 
chiefly prized, and in the process of acquiring them 
the architecture was often more or less seriously 
injured. Thus portions of the cornice were torn 
down and the south angle of the east pediment 
damaged by Lord Elgin in 1802. 

This practice of plunder was interrupted by the 
War of Independence, at the close of which the 
Acropolis finally passed from Turkish into Greek 
hands. In the course of the struggle, begun in 
I821 and extending over twelve years, the Par- 
thenon was again subject to cannonade. The 
Turkish guns, however, did no great harm beyond 
scarring and splintering {һе columns of the west 
portico. On the establishment of the Greek 
Kingdom there followed the era of systematic 
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research, to the initiation of which we have already 
referred. 

In 1842 the mosque erected inside the Parthenon 
and the upper portion of the minaret were removed. 
The investigations of Cockerell and Bronstedt 
made some thirty years previously, and the later 
discoveries of Pennethorne, Hoffer, and Schau- 
bert, were now followed up by Penrose, Paccard, 
Knowles, Ziller, and other students of the building, 
and sufficient material was obtained to justify the 
production of minutely detailed restorations of the 
entire structure. The beauty of the polychromatic 
decoration and the subtle refinements in mass and 
line which were found to exist are too well known 
to require any explanatory digression here. 

In 1885 M. Cabbadias апа Dr. Kawerau under- 
took the excavation of the whole of the Acropolis, 
having obtained for this purpose the liberal 
support of both the Greek Archeological Society 
and the Government. In the course of the work, 
which оп its conclusion in 1890 left the Acropolis 
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THE WEST DOOR OF THE PARTHENON: DETAIL SHOWING 


BYZANTINE JAMB-LININGS CONSTRUCTED OF ANCIENT MATERIAL 
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a cleared site, the substructure of the Parthenon 
was examined to its foundations. (During the re- 
moval of the breastwork in front of the west portico 
in 1835 the upper courses of the substructure, 
originally intended to take the older “ Vorpar- 
thenon," were revealed, but the discovery was 
not followed up at the time.) On the south side 
this great basis of masonry was found to be between 
30 ft. and 4o ft. in depth, and the displacement 
of the accumulated earth led to a number of 
interesting discoveries relating to its construction. 
A wall, constructed of polygonal limestone, running 
parallel to the substructure, at a distance of about 
35 ft. from it, indicated the manner in which the 
latter had been built. With a view to economy 
in scaffolding, ballast consisting of earth and rubble 
had been banked up as the courses rose one upon 
another. The purpose of the wall was to keep this 
materialin place. А second temporary retaining 
wall, some 15ft. to the south of the first, was 
built at a later period, and the whole terrace was 
ultimately raised to the level of 
the base of the stylobate by in- 
creasing the height of the outer- 
most or Cimonian wall and filling 
in the area between it and the 
euthynteria of the Parthenon with 
rubbish from the Persian period. 
This last stratum was removed by 
Ross in the 'thirties. On the con- 
clusion of the latest excavations 
the surface of the terrace was 
levelled up to its original height 
in the fifth century.! 

In order to determine the in- 
terior construction of the basis the 
pavement within the cella was 
taken up in several places and a 
number of Christian tombs found. 
Pits sunk to the foundations of 
the substructure showed the con- 
struction to be of the usual type— 
an arrangement of walls carrying 
a heavy marble platform. (A 
settlement of the infilling under 
the north ambulatory of the cella 
has led to a slight subsidence of 
the pavement at this point.) 
These foundation walls were dis- 
posed in relation to the require- 


! Opposite the middle of the south front, 
and about 12 ft. below the base of the stylo- 
bate, remains were found of a building of 
rough construction, in the foundations of 
which were incorporated drums from the 
'" Vorparthenon." From the marble frag- 
ments found within its wall it is concluded 
that the building was a workshop— possibly 
the atelier of Pheidias. 
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ments of the narrow superstructure of the “ Vorpar- 
thenon," and the design of the later Periclean 
temple was of necessity largely controlled bv their 
position. 

During the progress of the excavations, the tower 
which had supported the Turkish minaret at the 
south end of the opisthodomos was removed. At 
the same time it was proposed to replace the ruined 
architrave of the west door by a sound block, and 
so render possible the removal of the unsightly 
brick arch and the mediæval lining which narrowed 
the width of the door by nearly two feet on either 
side. Difficulties, however, arose to prevent the 
execution of the project, and it still remains unac- 
complished. 

Five years later—in 1894—an earthquake oc- 


curred which seriously threatened the remaining Wy 20 e DG 
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part of the fabric ofthe Parthenon, and necessitated v | 
T. 


the formation of a committee of architects and 
engineers to report on the means to be taken to 
prevent the possibility of further ruin. This com- 
mittee concluded its report in the spring of 1896, 
and the work of repair was begun during the 
summer. The war with Turkey in the following 
year temporarily suspended all activity on the 
Acropolis, and further delay was caused on the 


resumption of the work by the difficulty of ob- This photograph (taken during the excavations of 1888, on the south 

2 с; | side) shows the ор substructure Vli rl SENE for the 

су Vorparthenon. his substructure is not a soli ock of masonry 

taining suinicient y large blocks of marble from internally, but an arrangement of heavy wans йшкй to Ситу пе 
1 great marble platform from which the columns rise, and is dispose 

Pentelicus to replace the shattered parts of the with special reference to the positions of the cella walls and peristyle. 


architrave. Several blocks when brought were 
found to be useless. А new company was formed, 
and by quarrying on the Marathon side of the 
mountain was able eventually to supply stones of 
the requisite size and strength. The whole of the 
west part of the Parthenon was obscured by a 
solid screen of scaffolding which was not entirely 
removed till 1902. The work of conservation 
was found to be exceedingly costly, and involved 
the Greek Archeological Society in a large expendi- 
ture each year. 

The process of replacing damaged architraves 
and cementing minor cracks was finished, so far 
as the western portico was concerned, in 1900, and 
the scaffolding was extended along the north side 
for the purpose of restoring the abaci of five 
capitals, which were so far broken as to afford 
insufficient support to the entablature. (An in- 
cident of the repairs was the recovery of a pot 
of red paint which had been forgotten and im- 
mured behind the tympanum of the west pediment 
during the construction of the temple.) 

So far, no attempt has been made to carry into 
effect the most recent proposals to restore the 
peristyle of the Parthenon, though the undeniable 
success of the work undertaken on the Erechtheion 
is convincing proof of the practicability of such a 


project. Photograph of south-east angle (taken during excavations in 1887) showing 
(To be concluded ) overlap designed to receive the east portico of the narrower Vorparthenon. 


THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE PARTHENON 
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тра КЕМ and the architects who 
were contemporary with him, 
while endeavouring to build 
in a “good Roman manner," 
were not misled to disregard 
necessity and convenience like 
their successors. Their atti- 
tude was the sanest, and no- 
thing surely could be more reasonable than the 
view Wren took of architecture. However irk- 
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some, he accepted given conditions as no other 
architect has done: witness the plans of his City 
churches. In his domestic work he expressed 


our kindly English life, even in his palaces. His 
hospitals possess a grave dignity—a quality quite 
as worthy as pure utilitarianism, which alone is 
considered in these days. And in his great work, 
St. Paul's, he aimed at a repose like that of 
Eternity. Having said this, one feels how inade- 
quate reason alone would be to compass these 
qualities without having ап added and consum- 
mate artistry. If we consider Wren's buildings 
in their manifold diversity, how little in them is 
to be found of the text-book or academical rule. 
To each problem he brought an open mind and 
found a reasonable solution, which he dressed out 
in terms of architecture. 

Messrs. Belcher and Macartney, in their well- 
known book on * The Later Renaissance in 
England," say that if the Guildhall at Rochester 
is not by Wren it is at least by one of his pupils. 
It possesses many of Wren's characteristics. The 
facade is not academic; it presents a front to the 
street consisting of four bays, an arrangement at 
once unusual, and one that is condemned by 
scholars. It brings a solid in the middle of the 
front—an obvious disadvantage, and is not recom- 
mended to the amateur. Architecture, however, 
is composed of divers parts which must be in 
relationship with one another, and the width of 
the front and the distribution of the windows on 
the first floor necessitated the arrangement of an 
even number of bays. Five windows might have 
been inserted, but how much would the facade 
have lost in breadth and scale! The difficult dis- 
tribution being accepted, it became necessary to 
give it centre or point, without in any way belittling 
the composition. The placing of the circular 
pediment over two windows effected this, and the 
finely-carved shield placed in its midst gave further 
accentuation. The beautiful cupola also, it is 
true, helps the arrangement, but this їп itself 
would have proved insufficient. 

The colonnade on which the upper part of the 
building stands is composed of coupled Doric 
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pillars, the external angles being strengthened by 
square Doric piers with attached columns. It 
should be pointed out that the wings are addi- 
tions, and that originally the building stood free, 
as shown on the drawing. The colonnade bears 
up an oaken entablature decorated simply with 
triglyphs and a cornice. On this is built what is 
perhaps one of the finest pieces of Renaissance 
brickwork in England. It is an admixture of 
ordinary bricks with rubbed brick quoins, window 
arches, and aprons. A few pieces of stone are 
introduced for sills and keyblocks, and the cornice 
and pediment are of painted wood. A reference 
to the drawings will show how skilfully the details 
of the brickwork are worked out. The two inner 
windows have moulded brick architraves with 
quoins breaking through them; the arches are 
also rusticated, and by this means acquire the 
additional strength necessary to carry the pediment. 
The brickwork of the jambs of the outer windows 
is flush with the wall. Quoins again are used to 


This is a perfect model of Sir Cloudesley Shovel's frigate—the " Rodney " 


THE WEATHER-VANE ON THE 
GUILDHALL AT ROCHESTER 


strengthen the corners. All the windows are built 
on projecting aprons. 

Scarcely less charming than the brickwork is 
the woodwork. A moulded wooden architrave 
immediately frames the sash-windows, which are 
divided into panes about I5 in. by r2 in. wide, а 
curiously happy proportion. It is strange how 
much architecture gains by consideration of an 
apparent trifle like the subdivision of a window, 
but there can be little doubt that wooden astragals 
by a just disposition help to give interest and 
scale to a building. 

А vigorous cornice, with a slight break to take 
the pediment, finishes the facade. The tile-roof 
springs from the fillet of the cymatium and stands 
up very boldly in perspective. The cupola set 
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THE GUILDHALL, ROCHESTER; DETAIL OF FACADE 


upon its ridge is perfectly simple, yet very effec- 
tive. Of the weather-vanes I have seen, I know 
of none more perfect than the model of Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel’s frigate—the  RModney— which sails 
above the summit of the Guildhall, like the Flying 
Dutchman, in the teeth of all winds. It is a 
suitable memorial to an intrepid sailor, and at the 
same time a beautiful example of a seventeenth- 
century craftsman's work. It is a complete model 
of a frigate, with guns, rigging, yards, masts, etc.; 
and the story is told that on its completion the 
councillors refused to take it off the artificer's 
hands on account of its price, the Council having 
intended a much simpler model. However, it was 
bought by some public-spirited citizen and pre- 
sented to the Council. 

Scarcely less interesting than the exterior is the 
oak staircase leading to the Council-chamber on 
the first floor. Its design is extremely simple, 
consisting of two flights of steps arranged on an 
open newel. The newels, handrails, and balusters 
are all of large dimensions, and excellently de- 
talled. The strings are solid, instead of being 
cut, and are enriched with carved spandrels, as was 
the customary practice in the following century. 
Wren was fond of the straightforward arrange- 
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ment. The staircases in the Temple are of similar 
pattern, solid and strong like the sides of a ship, 
and characteristic of the sturdy oak from which 
they were taken. The strings of the Rochester 
staircase are detailed like an entablature with 
architrave, pulvinated frieze, and cornice, on 
which the heavy turned balusters are placed. 

The walls of the staircase are panelled in oak, 
and a dado is formed by a handrail and low raking 
panels; the upper panels are very large, and are 
finished with a fine cornice. The floor shown on 
the top of this cornice is modern, and detracts 
from the importance of the staircase, which 
originally was much higher and was ceiled in with 
a fine plaster ceiling of bold design having an 
amorino hanging from the centre. This ceiling 
graces the rather low room formed by the new 
floor. 

The colonnade is a feature less used in this than 
in more Southern countries. Its effectiveness in 
England can scarcely be doubted. It was a fea- 
ture much affected by Wren, with invariable suc- 
cess. Colonnade and brickwork, tile roof and 
wood cornice—the whole is eminently reason- 
able and sane, and at the same time extremely 
beautiful. J. М. W. HALLEY. 
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HISTORICAL TOWN 
NO. 9 CLIFFORD STREET, W. 


HOUSES 


UDGING from the entrance 
hall, which, with its staircase, 
is the only portion that re- 
mains in anything like its 
original form, No. 9 Clifford 
Street must have 
house of some importance. 
Its exterior singularly belies 

the feature of the interior, for it has been plastered 


been a 


over and metamorphosed to a nonde- 
script style of which the streets of 
London offer innumerable examples. 
The entrance doorway might, to some 
extent, escape such criticism and be 
classed as belonging to the eighteenth 
century, but bevond that it possesses 
little individuality. There is, 
ever, one point about it which 15 


how- 


worthy of mention, namely, that it 
has been placed as the centre one of 
five bays, of which the front is com- 
posed— an arrangement at least sug- 
gestive of some originality in plan. 
In this respect the house is note- 
The usual “ cabin d, cribb'd, 
confined " hall gives place to a fine 
the full 
width of the front, with a depth of 
about 15 ft. 
parts 


worthy. 


spacious room extending 
It is divided into three 


by screens formed of Ionic 
columns witli pilaster responds on 
the wall, the columns carrying beams 
that mark the subdivision of the ceil- 
ing. To the right hand, on entering, 
in the centre at the end, is the chim- 
пеуріесе, a quiet though vigorous 
OI 


painted over, and defaced also by a 


piece stonework, unfortunately 


modern stove which stands in front 
of it: 
hall the stair rises in a short flight 


At the opposite side of the 


between the two pillars of the screen, 
turning by a few steps to right and 
left to small landings, then returning 
on both sides and finishing with the 
softs of the two flights against the 
entablature of the screen. Thissym- 
metrical type of stair is extremely 
unusual: 


it requires generally the 
adoption ofa greater scale than would 
be used for the ordinary type, and in 
its nature takes more room— 
confined 
The usual form for stairs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies consisted of two parallel flights 


up 
а serious consideration in 
sites. 
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of steps, or, where the space was less precious, 
they followed the walls in three flights. 

Although on a fairly small scale, this sym- 
metrical staircase No. 9 Clifford Street is 
entirely successful. In date it belongs probably 
to the middle years of the eighteenth century, and 
sull preserves the robustness and vigour of the 
great architects of the preceding century. It is 
interesting to compare it with the stair in the 
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Guildhall at Rochester, which is delineated in the 
** Practical Exemplar " this month. The various 
parts of which both these examples are composed 
are of brobdingnagian dimensions. The balusters, 
newels, etc., might well have been cut in stone. 
Wren had such splendid oak that it was both 
traditional and easy for him to contrive his strong 
woodwork, but the introduction of deal and paint 
altered this, and it became easy and cheap to 
imitate stone. The staircase here shown seems 
to have been painted stone-colour. It will be 
remembered that Gibbs in the Radcliffe Library 
at Oxford has used very similar painted balusters 
in the gallery recesses around the dome. 

The details of these two stairs (at the Rochester 
Guildhall and at No. g Clifford Street) are in 
many respects alike. In both cases the heavy 
strings are treated as entablatures of an Order, 
with architrave, pulvinated frieze, and cornice, 
but on the whole the earlier stair (at the Guild- 
hall) is the more obvious. Its handrail is designed 
as a handrail. It gives the impression of strength 
and simplicity, and its huge 
framework brings to mind 
the strong ribs of an antique 
ship. The other appeals as 
an extremely conscious effort 
completely realised and made 
precious by much rich carv- 
ing. Its handrails are not 
designed for convenience, but 
for architectural effect; in- 
deed the mere fact of intro- 
ducing an extra and unneces- 
sary flight of steps is alone 
sufficient evidence of this. 
Yet, however that may be, 
the work follows the manner 
of Inigo Jones or Wren rather 
than anticipates Adam. It 
bears no relation to the con- 
temporary work of unknown 
men whose light airy stairs, 
with their spindly balusters 
and delicately carved span- 
drels, make such delightful 
features in the architecture of 
the time. Isaac Ware be- 
longed to the generation of 
the older architects, and the 
whole design of this Clifford 
Street house (or rather that 
part of it which remains— 
for it is now in the occupa- 
tionof a business firm, Messrs. 
M. Feetham & Co.) suggests 
his hand. 

The capitals of the Ionic 
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pillars forming the screens are of great delicacy ; 
the volutes are especially beautiful, the eye pro- 
jecting boldly at the end of the spiral; and the 
other ornaments are scarcely less fine. These 
columns are very much like those forming a 
similar screen in the hall at No. 5 Hart Street 
another work of Isaac Ware’s. 

The door-frames on the landing at No. 9 
Clifford Street аге bold and simp!e, and in perfect 
scale with the rest of the work. Another feature 
is the ceiling, marked in а bold geometrical 
figure, and of a projection like that of beams. 
It is extremely like a published design of Ware's. 

After all, perhaps the most interesting point 
about this house is its planning. Ware was verv 
much alive to this aspect of architecture. As 
already noted, the sacrifice of the whole front for 
a hall is unusual, but it was worth doing, for few 
houses in London of dimensions many times 
greater than this one have an entrance hall of 
equal dignity and stateliness. 


] M, W. HALLEY, 
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SOME NOTES ОМ FORD MADOX BROWN 


"JORD MADOX BROWN was 
one of those men whose viru- 
lent personality lives on after 
their death, providing a fund 
of anecdote that draws each 
succeeding generation unto 
them. There was an out-and- 
out vigour about the man 
which at once claims attention; an unabashed 
ego which made him hold out so pertinaciously 
against “those damned Academicians " ; and it is 
well to bear that fact in mind when looking at 
his work. 

The leaders of the pre-Raphaelite movement 
were anything but zsthetes. That quality was 
left to their followers. Millais was full-blooded 
and William Morris ate roast beef and Christmas 
pudding all the year round! While, as for Ford 
Madox Brown, he was, perhaps, the most anti- 
«sthete of them all. It is not the writer’s inten- 
tion, however, to enter into that side of his 
character, but to set down a few notes on half a 
dozen of his most important achievements, as 
one who was his pupil during three or four 
years of the period when Madox Brown was 
occupied in painting the famous Manchester 
series of frescoes in the town hall of that city. 


The Expulsion of the Danes out of Manchester 


This is one of the most spirited of the Man- 
chester Town Hall series of frescoes, and finely 
typical of the mood and genius of the painter at 
this period. The first thought of the artist has 
been the springing line of the composition 
running through it and indicating the irresistible 
and headlong outrush of the Danish foes, who, 
however, give defiant appearance of return at a 
slightly later date. The baying dogs (securely 
chained), the thatched sty of the old sow set 
aflame, the miniature medieval pig, ruthlessly 
crushed beneath the contorted form of a well- 
known Manchester philanthropist who was induced 
to pose for this figure—all is intended to indicate 
the domestic confusion attendant on the scene. 
The medieval pig, I remember, was serving as 
model within the little tent erected around this 
fresco which concealed everything but the artist, 
and set up a most disgraceful squealing during a 
rehearsal on the great organ from the master-hand 
of the far-famed Mr. Best, who had come over 
from Liverpool to try the then new instrument, 
and was sadly put out by what he had at first 
regarded as a deliberate practical Joke. The 
colour of this fresco is extremely fine, and the 
flesh-painting of the wounded prince, who is just 
still alive, is а masterpiece of the painter's 
idiosyncrasy. Madox Brown's intense sense of 
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humour and mischief, and his appreciation of 
well-placed malice, find ample play in the various 
avocations of the three figures at the windows, 
and, with a fine instinct for the ancestral ten- 
dencies of the districts immediately surrounding 
Manchester at the present day, there is present 
in the atmosphere no lack of brick-bats to greet 
the unwelcome visitors. 


The Last of England 


This great oil picture, now in the permanent 
gallery of Birmingham, portrays the emigrants’ 
departure from their native land. Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones used to say he considered this one 
of the greatest pictures of all time, and а testi- 
mony from such a quarter comes with pecu- 
liar force. I can only remember that, long before 
my acquaintance with Madox Brown, this picture 
(exhibited at a loan exhibition at Manchester about 
thirty years ago) was my first introduction to these 
realms of the master's genius, and that I felt more 
moved by its pathos and poetry than I have ever 
been before or since that occasion. The two 
chief figures are very excellent portraits of the 
painter and his wife at this period. 


The E ntombment 


This is one of the most characteristic and 
noble examples of the painter's genius. The 
influence of Titian's great picture in the Louvre 
of the same subject is, however, apparent, though 
this has in no degree interfered with the intense 
originality of the treatment. There is a more 
vivid expression of passionate grief and various 
phases of dramatic emotion under this predomi- 
nent idea than in any representation I know of 
this subject, and standing before it for any length 
of time the spectator cannot but become deeply 
impressed with the profound pathos emphasised 
by the very beauty of low-toned, glowing, rich 
colour. The colour, indeed, would be difficult to 
surpass. The rose-coloured over-garment of the 
figure partly concealed by the tomb, the deep- 
toned ruby hue of the Magdalen's robe, and the 
whole of the right-hand corner of the picture 
where the little girl is telling her infant sister 
what has happened, is as beautiful as anything 
that can be pointed out in the entire realm of 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood ; to which body, 
however, Madox Brown never actually allied him- 
self, though the original meetings which decided 
the formation of this body were held at his 
studio. 

The glowing morning light on the body of the 
dead Christ and on the white garments is worthy 
of Titian's most sumptuous essays, and in the 
beauty of the hair of the Magdalen one can feel 
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Madox Brown's influence from or on some of 
Dante Rossetti’s glorious and luxurious treat- 
ments of this human adornment. There is gentle 
pathos, too, in the sheep bleating for their lost 
shepherd, an incident to which the three crosses 
on Calvarv's Hill in the distance give special 
meaning. The tiny infant has picked up one of the 
cruel thongs as a plavthirg or a piece of seaweed, 
which imparts a fine touch of realism to the 
innocence pertaining to its youth. Madox 
Brown's work is full of these Shakespearian 
touches of truth to nature, which gilds his work 
with what one must call an intense spiritual 
realism, to be found only in the work of the 
greatest masters of any art. I remember Madox 
Brown telling me the lady who first purchased 
this work wished shortly afterwards to have the 
' halos taken out." But the painter told his client 
that this would spoil his design and got her per- 
mission to paint her something else in its place. 
Wycliffe on Trial 

This composition gave Madox Brown a great 
deal of thought to work out. He arrived at the 
composition by an elaborate arrangement of books 
and a miniature scaffold for Wycliffe, and then he 
modelled or cut out some of the figures to scale, 
looking at the whole through a little oblong 
frame of the proportions of the fresco to be 
painted—after the manner of the Venetian, Tin- 
toretto, when he used to look through a peep-hole 
at his figures suspended in a box and lit up with 
a candle, for the purpose of arriving at the effects 
of chiaroscuro. This plan was adopted to secure 
exact proportion in the matter of scale. 

There are several interesting portraits in this 
composition. Madox Brown himself served, 
through the looking-glass, for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Dr. Kendrick Pyne, the famous 
organist, was studied for the Bishop of London ; 
his then pupil was made to sit for the impetuous 
John of Gaunt; whilst Mr. Frederick. Shields, 
the painter, stood for the Earl Marshal. The 
fight going on at the back among the crowd is as 
full of invention as can be, and was, I remember, 
painted almost entirely from the artist's inner 
consciousness—a method he used severely to 
deprecate and disapprove of. 

Waiting 

This little work is replete with the very genius 
of domesticity, the poetry of tender maternity 
and babyhood, expressed with an epic simplicity 
and with a flow of sweet colour and tone worthy 
of the great Jan van Eyck himself. It is an 
historic treatment of an apparently commonplace 
subject ; for when a scholastic tenderness in the 
studv of details contributing to the main theme is 
dignified in artistic expression in the matter of 
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distribution of line and charm of colour, it is 
simply these qualities which separate a work of 
distinction and style from an everyday produc- 
tion. The accent of scarlet in the mother's neck- 
tie, the glowing crimson of the chair against the 
dark olive shade of her dress, once more recall the 
fact that Madox Brown was a great admirer of 
the picture known as “ Arnolfini and his Wife ” 
in our own National Gallery. 


The Traveller 


This strange little theme is illustrative of a 
minor poem of Victor Hugo's, and Madox Brown 
has here proved how entirely he at this period 
shared his friend Swinburne's well-known appre- 
ciation for the romantic genius and love of mystery 
of the great French poet and dramatist. | 

The restless wayfarer (in eighteenth-century 
attire) will not quit his horse and his duty for the 
enticing allurements of the domestic hearth, not 
even for the pretty daughter of the hostess nursing 
her babe, who gazes out with a longing look after 
the clattering hoofs over the rough cobble stones 
by the door of the inn. The shadows of the 
figures seen drinking through the red blind, the 
splash of the water from the pump, the starlike 
light from the crucifix at which the horse seems 
inclined to start (though it is indicated by the 
presence of an evil-looking withered tree farther 
up the road that the rider will receive comfort to 
support him through his lonely and terrible ride), 
all are details of a wonderful composition. This 
little picture appeals to the deepest cells of 
the human imagination, recalling as it does the 
works of Hugo, Edgar Allan Poe, the Brontés, 
and Oliver Madox Brown's romance, called ** The 
Black Swan." It also shows a certain influence 
of Rembrandt's art—the colour being subdued to 
the night effect. 

Work 

These few discursive notes may be concluded by 
a brief reference to the above well-known picture 
—a study in the streets of Hampstead, overflow- 
ing with sly humour and playful satire. Here are 
swarthy navvies, beggars, daintily-dressed ladies, 
and, looking casually on, Carlyle with a sardonic 
grin on his face, and Maurice at his side. It isa 
picture typifying what has been well said of 
Madox Brown’s distinctive таппег-“а vigorous 
invention carried out with a great regard to indi- 
viduality in the personages, expressions, and 
accessories of incident and detail, not excluding 
the familiar, the peculiar, and the semi-grotesque, 
when these seem to subserve the general intent ” : 
an estimate as true of those pictures already re- 
ferred to as of the artist's many other great works, 
including ** Christ Washing Peter's Feet," “ Cor- 
delia at the Bedside of Lear," and ** Cromwell." 
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«E АЖ N the mind of the architectural 
observer the impression that 
Bath seems to produce most 
strongly is that of its com- 
plete sincerity and its indi- 
viduality. There is an atmo- 
sphere of obsolete aristocracy 
which pervades the whole 
city and which manages to harmonise with the 
high-speed conditions of the present time and to 
impress itself upon the observer at every street 
and corner. There is nothing vulgar, nothing 
overbearing or pretentious ; and though Bath may 
be said to have passed through a phase of com- 
parative oblivion, so far as its architectural 
character is concerned, during a period in which 
a meaner fashion governed the taste of the day, 
it has emerged quite triumphantly at the present 
time to a perhaps greater public appreciation 
than was ever before bestowed upon it. This 
present appreciation seems to prove, more than 
anything else, the purity and sincerity of its 
architecture. 

It is the intention in this article to deal with 
the architecture of Bath from a collective rather 
than an individual point of view, and to trace as 
far as possible the street-planning of the city, 
which affords valuable illustrations such as no 
other city in England can produce. І say “ street- 
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planning " advisedly, because the architects who 
created Bath had never heard or thought about 
'* town-planning " as we now know and un lerstand 
it, and it must add greatly to our admiration of 
their work when we consider that there 1з no evi- 
dence whatever to show that the Woods, Adams, 
Baldwin, Eveleigh, Masters, or any of those en- 
gaged in laying out the various estates, had ever 
travelled outside England or seen anything of 
foreign town-planning. Certainly there is no 
trace of any foreign influence, and all their work has 
a marked British. character. It is evident, too, 
that no ideas of *town-planning " entered into 
their schemes, for they bear no particular rela- 
tion to the town, and none whatever to each 
other; they were designed and executed at 
different periods, and were considered as purely 
local or estate problems, though the Bathwick 
Estate scheme as designed by Robert Adam 
covered an area of about 200 acres, an area of 
much the same extent as the city as it then existed 
(see Donne's plan of Bath in 1810 on p. 367). 
Though these architects had no experience to 
help them, and each was working according to 
his own ideas, they had advantages which in these 
days of Acts and regulations would be denied 
them. They appear to have been unfettered by 
any municipal anxieties, and to have acted quite 
independently, being employed by wealthy patrons 
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who do not seem to have had any overbearing 
views as to what was right, but who recognised 
the capability of their agents and were wise 
enough to leave them to work out their own 
ideas. They were, in fact, their own surveyors, 
engineers, and architects. 

The incompleteness and practical abandonment 
of the large Bathwick Estate scheme, which was 
the last scheme undertaken, is a forcible illustra- 
tion of the value of co-operation such as is now 
secured by the new Town Planning Act, which 
would no doubt have ensured the fulfilment of 
this scheme as well as the many smaller schemes 
which were begun and never completed owing to 
their personal interest having passed away or 
changed. 

The advent of the railway also appears to have 
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fully completed, and which certainly includes 
the most beautiful work in Bath, was the area 
designed in 1727 by Wood, comprising Gay 
Street, Queens Square, Alfred, Bennett, and 
Brock Streets, and The Crescent. Wood, how- 
ever, did not live to see the whole scheme com- 
pleted, and the supervision of the scheme was, on 
his death, taken in hand by his son. 

Queen's Square (1729) comprises four fagades 
of domestic buildings grouped around a square 
open space. As a piece of planning it is some- 
what faulty, owing to the large number of wide 
street-openings, eight in all, which break its con- 
tinuity and considerably depreciate its effect as a 
whole. Wood had not learnt the art of closing 
his street-openings. The situation is in fact only 
saved by the beauty of its architecture, the north 
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ORIGINAL PLAN OF QUEEN'S SQUARE, FROM WOOD'S BOOK 


partly frustrated a small scheme dealing with the 
south-east corner inside the bend of the river 
formerly known as “The Ham” (see Donne's plan, 
p. 367) now intersected by the Great Western Rail- 
way and occupied by the railway station. This 
scheme included a large rectangular ''square " 
called Kingston Square, with the South Parade at 
its northern end, and with one side fronting on 
what is now Manvers Street, and running north and 
south, while Manvers Street was designed to lie 
east and west, or at right angles to the street as 
it has been carried out. А suggestion for altering 
the course of the River Avon at this point seems 
also to have been a reason for abandoning the 
scheme. 

The one scheme that appears to have been 
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side particularly, which is so admirably illustrated 
in Mr. Mowbray Green's book on “ The Eighteenth 
Century Architecture of Bath "—one of the 
finest records of the architectural history of a 
town. There is an academic atmosphere about 
Queen's Square which suggests the possibility of 
Wood having visited Oxford and having been 
influenced by some of the eighteenth-century 
college quadrangles. 

The Crescent (see p. 369) hardly comes within the 
category of street-planning, being a monumental 
erection of Palladian design of exceeding beautv 
and situated. in a crowning position overlooking 
the town, but bearing, perhaps, a somewhat too 
independent position for a crescent, and appear- 
ing to need more support. The crescent form is 
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LAURA PLACE AND GREAT PULTENEY STREET, BATH 


admirably adapted to the contour of the site, 
which probably suggested this form of building. 
Whether any “lay out” within the arc of the 
Crescent and in front of it was ever intended is 
not clear; but so classical a building needs and 
certainly deserves a more classical setting than 15 
afforded by the depressed area of lawn in front 
of it. Certainly, there are all the natural elements 
at hand for a very fine formal treatment, with 
terraces on segmental lines. 

The Bathwick Estate scheme was undoubtedly 
the most important piece of street and estate 
planning in Bath. The estate, which belonged to 
Earl Pulteney, is approached by a bridge known 
as Pulteney Bridge, which was designed by Robert 
Adam, who also made a design for the whole 
estate (1777); this, however, was not carried out, 
owing, it is supposed, to political reasons, and 
Thomas Baldwin, a local architect, was employed 
by the Town Commissioneis to carry out the 
scheme. 

It includes an octagonal place known as Laura 
Place, which forms a sort of introduction to Great 
Pulteney Street, the widest (тоо ft.) and most 
important residential thoroughfare in Bath. The 
architectural design, though impressive.and quiet, 
lacks the brilliancy and grandeur of the work of 
the Woods, and in spite of its fine proportions 
Great Pulteney Street suffers from the incom- 
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pleteness of the Bathwick Estate design, and 
seems to want more support, and to be on almost 
too important lines for its purpose and position. 
It is purelv residential, and leads to nowhere in 
particular, finding a climax in Sidney Gardens 
and some modern villas. There are practicallv 
no features 1n the street, and no effect is made out 
of the intersecting streets, which hardly break 
the strict and somewhat oppressive formality of 
the lines of the frontages. 

On the other hand, the trees which were in- 
tended to form a rather important feature in the 
general effect give a ragged appearance to the 
street, owing to their irregularity of size and their 
lack of formality. 

Laura Place, though fine in its detail, being of the 
same design as Pulteney Street, loses much of its 
effect as a ‘‘ place ” owing to the fact that, though 
octagonal, only four of its sides are comprised by 
buildings, the other four being wide street-open- 
ings. The somewhat dreary effect produced by 
this arrangement 1s rather increased by the fact 
that the two intersecting streets have not been 
completed, and add a comfortless feeling to the 
general effect. 

That the Bathwick Estate will ever be com- 
pleted in the grand manner intended by Adam or 
Baldwin is unlikelv, seeing that, during the inter- 
val of over a hundred years, domestic conditions 
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and taste have so altered that no landlord 
would to-day build stately terraces of domestic 
buildings which no one at the present day 
would occupy; the natural preference for *'de- 
tached houses standing in their own grounds " has 
destroyed anything res :mbling academic treatment 
of small or grouped residences, and in this respect 
the planning of the Bathwick Estate affords no 
practical lessons: nevertheless, it is a valuable 
example of planning eminently suitable and con- 
sistent with the magnificence of contemporary life 
in Bath. That such stately architecture should 
have been accepted and admired at a period 
when social frivolity and extravagant tastes were 
in fashion, reflects much honour to the residents 
and visitors to Bath. 

Baldwin also designed the beautiful little area 
which comprises Bath Street, with its Doric 
colonnade, rather in the style of the “ Piazza” 
at Winchester, but more delicate. It is now a 
somewhat derelict area, and is but little used for 
traffic. It has been threatened with demolition, 
and will probably fall a victim to commercial ** en- 
terprise," unless some effort is made to preserve it. 
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South Parade, as I have alreidy pointed out, 
was evidently intended to form part of a larger 
scheme (Kingston Square) and to face an open 
space. Though but a short street, about 130 ft. 
long and ending abruptly on the top of the river 
bank, it is worthy of special notice, not merely on 
account of its architecture, but because of its very 
satisfactory “lay out " and the fine vista obtained 
(probably quite accidentally) at the end of the 
street. The roadway is some 30ft. wide, with a 
row of trees between it and the footway in front 
of the houses. The footway is also 3o ft. wide. 
and this open paved space between the houses and 
the trees is particularly effective. It has the 
double advantage of securing a sufficient distance 
between the street and the houses and of getting 
the trees far enough away to prevent their over- 
shadowing or obstructing the circulation of air 
about the houses. The street ends with a fine 
view across the river to the hills on the other side 
of the valley. This is one of the few instances in 
Bath where Nature plays any part in the street 
effect, and one cannot but feel that the beautiful 
natural conditions, which are one of the most 
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striking features of Bath, were not sufficiently 
recognised, and certainly were not taken full 
advantage of, in the planning of the streets. Any 
effects which the views and surroundings have 
produced seem to be the result of accident rather 
than design. 

There is but little in the planning of the resi- 
dential areas of Bath which affords a model for 
modern use. Changes in conditions and tastes 
have made this impossible. Nor would it be 
possible to utilise these areas as the basis of a 
modern town-planning scheme. Bath in the 
eighteenth century was a specially favoured city 
endowed with natural advantages and patronised 
by a wealthy and fashionable society. The land- 
owners fully recognised the advantages of develop- 
ing their estates in a style suited to the character 
of their prospective tenants, and employed men 
of understanding to carry out their schemes. 
Their work is consequently dignified, simple, and 
unaffected, and quite free from the somewhat self- 
conscious affectation of simplicity which seems 
likely to become a danger to our modern housing 
and estate-planning schemes. Nor 15 there any 
cheap pompousness of municipal glorification 
about the municipal architecture, but everything 
comme il faut and unpretentious. 

Whether the formal style of development was 
really suited in all cases to the peculiar contours 
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of the land is open to doubt, but the period was 
one of formality, and the style of architecture 
unsuitable for an informal treatment. What 
might be termed the collective execution of large 
building schemes was favourable to the formal 
style of the period, and had the land been in the 
hands of a variety of owners, or had the proper- 
ties been utilised for a less important class of 
residences, the fitness of the formal planning 
might have been considerably prejudiced. Prob- 
lems of housing the working classes do not seem 
to have come within the scope of the schemes, 
and though Bath is almost unique in the fact 
that it contains practically no slums, many of 
the streets which were erected for residential 
purposes of a comparatively well-to-do class of 
tenants are now used for housing the working 
population, for whom a combined occupation of 
the houses is necessary, and for whom such 
houses are eminently unsuitable. The Town 
Council, however, appear to be fully alive to the 
need of improved housing arrangements, and have 
prepared schemes for housing on modern lines. 

Bath will always retain the honour of having 
been the first city in England to work out definite 
schemes of development, and she will always 
afford us a valuable object-lesson well deserving 
of careful study. 

B. K. 
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A RECENT EXAMPLE OF 


TOWN PLANNING: ALKRINGTON 


(TARA) (Gay E Alkrington Estate of 700 
Ay Му acres comprises the greater 
part of the unbuilt-upon land 
between Manchester and the 
industrial town of Middleton, 
and is intersected by the 
Manchester main road with 
its excellent tramway service. 
A plan has been prepared for the lay-out of the 
whole of this estate, notwithstanding that it may 
be fifty or more years before it is fully develop d. 

The initiative was taken in the matter by the 
owners, Mr. James Lees, of Biddulph, and his 
brothers, who are desirous of securing the deve- 
lopment of the property on satisfactory lines. A 
careful survey of the ground has been made, and 
consideration given to the proper direction of main 
traffic routes between the surrounding centres of 
population. 

Alkrington is surrounded with moderate-sized 
towns on three sides, and is being gradually en- 
croached upon by Manchester on the south. It 
adjoins the Blackley Estate of the Manchester Cor- 
poration. The Corporation recently decided to in- 
vite competitive plans for the lay-out of their estate. 

It would seem desirable that the various autho- 
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rities and owners concerned in the control and 
ownership of these large suburban areas should 
act together in securing the preparation of com- 
The main features should be 


prehensive plans. 


settled with regard to the lay-out of the whole of 
one or more sides of a city like Manchester, 
especially with. regard to the main traffc routes. 
This should form the basis of the site-planning of 
areas like the estates of Alkrington and Blackley. 
Without having a skeleton town-plan as a basis 
for site-plans,it must be impossible to get the best 
results. 

On part of the Alkrington Estate there is 
an interesting example of the advantage which 
might be secured under à town-planning scheme in 
the way of providing narrow residential roads or 
drives instead of the usual 36 ft. by-law streets. 
On the illustration. of the Alkrington plan it 
will be observed that an area on the western ex- 
tremity is laid out in park-like fashion, with 
narrow drives leading to the houses. In this case 
the width of the proposed roads 15 only 24 ft., but 
no projected house stands in an area of less than 
a third of an acre, and the buildings are proposed 
to be set back about 4o ft. from the road. The 
fact that no through traffic is possible through 
this area renders it unnecessary to have more 
than a pleasantly laid out rural drive leading to 
the houses erected on this land. The result of 
this method is that the large gardens shown can 
be provided at less than half the price they 
would cost if the ordinary by-law streets were 
insisted upon. To double the cost of the land 
would be to render the development so expensive 
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This is a wooded arca on the western extremity of the estate, on which drives 24 ít. wide are proposed. The 
construction of the ordinary 36ft. streets on this area would involve the destruction of nearly all natural fea- 
tures. This would be all the greater calamity because there is scarcely any timber in the surrounding district. 


VIEW ON ALKRINGTON ESTATE 


that double or treble the number of houses would 
have to be erected per acre. It would also in- 
volve the destruction of the timber on the whole 
of this area, which is pleasantly wooded. On the 
same plan it will be observed that provision is 
made for main thoroughfares from 5o to бо ft. 
wide, where these are considered necessary for 
through traffic. By enabling authorities to permit 
the construction of roads or streets to meet 
the requirements of each building area, and not 
according to a hard and fast rule, it will be 
possible under the Town Planning Act to secure 
the more economical development of the land and 
the preservation of natural features. 

As the Alkrington Estate is practically all within 
the area of the Middleton Borough, it would seem 
to be most desirable that the Middleton Town 
Council should consider whether the plan is one 
which they could adopt under the Town Planning 
Act. If the plan is generally acceptable to the 
Council, they should enter into an agreement with 
the owners to carry out the development on the 
lines laid down. Both parties would no doubt 
gain considerably from the adoption of a scheme. 
Under the Act the Council could agree to a give- 
and-take arrangement regarding the width of 
Streets, or the provision of open spaces by the 
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owner in lieu of some advantage conferred by the 
authority. Provision should be made for linking 
up the tramway lines at Middleton Junction, or at 
a point nearer Manchester, with those on the Man- 
chester New Road, by providing for the construction 
of a new main thoroughfare running across the 
estate from east to west, as indicated on the plan. 
It is, perhaps, too early to incur any expenditure 
in this direction, but the time will assuredly come 
within the next thirty years when a main road in 
this position will become almost essential. 

Manchester is a rapidly growing city, and it is 
surrounded on all sides by prosperous but badly 
planned industrial towns and villages. А glance 
at any map of the district will show how unsatis- 
factorily these industrial centres are linked up by 
main roads, which are becoming more and more 
important for transport purposes. There is no 
district in England in which it is more urgent or 
important, on purely commercial and economic 
grounds, for the various authorities to combine in 
preparing a great town-planning scheme. If they 
can secure the co-operation of the large owners of 
land in this work it should not prove too expen- 
sive, even though it is one of those improvements 
which will yield more advantage to posterity than 
to the present generation. 
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SOME GERMAN LESSONS IN TOWN PLANNING 


BY T. C. HORSFALL. 


у КЕАТ danger exists that the 
oe evil which would be caused 
were the wrong use of town- 
plans in this country to pro- 
mote the building of tall 
houses, and the raising of 
rents and of the price of land, 
may be much underestimated: 
for many of those English people who study the 
condition of the inhabitants of German towns, find- 
ing that the poorer inhabitants are much better 
clad, and much cleaner both in their attire and 
their persons, than the corresponding classes in 
our towns, and seeing, too, that the German tene- 
ments are much cleaner and neater than English 
town cottages, may easily attribute all this 
superiority to the influence of the German method 
of housing, and therefore indirectly to the Ger- 
man method of using town-plans, or may at least 
suppose that the evils of that method are far less 
serious than they are alleged to be. But this 
would be a great mistake. It must be remem- 
bered that Germany was nearly a century in 
advance of England in bringing the influence of 
systematic day-school training to bear on the 
mass of the people, and that Germans have many 
other educational advantages which our people do 
not possess, and that therefore German workpeople 
are far better prepared to contend with the evils 
of tall houses, insufficient space, and overcrowd- 
ing, than our English workpeople would be. In 
spite of their better traininz many of them suffer 
much from lack of cleanliness ; and the effects of 
bad housing on health are so bad that Dr. Thiele 
of Chemnitz stated last year that over 9o per cent. 
of the children presented for vaccination show 
signs of more or less severe rickets. 

It is quite certain that if the populations and 
the municipal governments of a large English 
and a large German town were interchanged, say 
those of Hamburg and Manchester, the new 
English inhabitants of Hamburg placed in the 
tall German houses would live very miserably 
and die very rapidly; while the new German 
rulers of Manchester, by clearing sinall open 
spaces for playgrounds and training children to 
use them, by creating numerous town gardens and 
planting with trees all streets and squares where it 
was possible to find space for them, would soon 
make the poorer districts of Manchester much 
healthier and much less hideous than they are at 
present. 

Two of the uses made of town-plans in Ger- 
many are wholly good, and should certainly be 
adopted here. On German town-plans, every 
street through which it is believed that much 
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traffic will pass is laid down of sufficient width 
for the expected amount of traffic, so that the 
inhabitants of German towns are spared that most 
useless kind of expenditure (on which in this 
country millions of pounds have been wasted), 
the purchase at very high prices of property on 
one side of a street only a few years old, for the 
purpose of obtaining the width which everyone of 
experience knew from the beginning would soon 
be necessary. 

In the case of streets which it is believed will 
have much traffic through them eventually, but 
which are not likely to be very much used for 
some years, the street is laid down with sufficient 
width between its two lines of building for the 
needs of the largest amount of traffic expected ; 
but only the width of road immediately needed is 
paved, and the builders of houses have to provide 
front gardens, and surrender them for incorpora- 
tion in the street when the first-paved portion 15 
found insufficient for the developing traffic. 

The chief lessons which we have to learn from 
the good and from the bad examples of other 
nations are, I think, that by the use of town-plans 
we must make the new parts of our towns as 
beautiful as possible by giving the best form to all 
streets and open spaces, by reserving well-placed 
sites for the schools and other public buildings 
which will b2 needed as new districts develop, by 
leaving space for abundant vegetation, accepting 
in making all these arrangements the help of 
Associations of Architects, who would thus be 
encouraged to study the arrangements of the 
most beautiful ancient and modern towns; we 
must make the new parts of our towns wholesome 
by providing beforehand for an adequate supply 
of playgrounds and planted open spaces, and by 
ensuring that all dwellings shall have enough 
light and air; we must ensure the convenience of 
traffic by making all streets through which there 
will be much traffic wide enough to receive tram- 
lines, and, in the business parts of towns, railway 
lines to connect warehouses, etc., with goods 
stations; we must ensure that life in the new 
districts of towns shall be pleasant by reserving 
some districts for dwellings and others for business 
purposes; we must keep down the price of land 
by rigorously restricting the number of persons 
who may be housed peracre; we must keep down 
rents, not only by preventing land from being 
dear, but also by supplying the streets and other 
forms of open space needed in residential districts 
at the lowest prices which are compatible with 
good quality, and by leaving building unhampered 
by regulations not needed for the protection of 
health, convenience, and amenity. 
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